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FIFTH PERIOD. 

MODSAN PHILOSOPHY 

Wb here distinguish two phases. To the first be- 
long the systems resulting from a philosophical im- 
pulse communicated anterior to that determined by 
the great schools founded by Bacon, Descartes, and 
Leibnitz. The second phase comprehends the sys- 
terns more or less directly connected with the influ- 
ence exercised by those three great reformers of phi- 
losophy, 

FIRST PHASE. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth t^nturies produced a 
multitude of writings relating to philosophy. They 
may be divided into several classes. 

1. Works which consist chiefly of commentaries 
upon the books of the ancient philosophers. In this 
class belong the writings of many Grreek authors 
who took reflige in Italy on the downfall of the Low- 
er Empire, as Gremisthius Pletho, Theodore Graza, 
Greorge Trebizond, Cardinal Bessarion; many of 
these commentaries contain discussions respecting 
the pje-eminence of Platonism above Aristotelianism. 

9. Works produced by the controversy betweei 
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the Humanists against the schoolmen. This contro- 
versy was, however, rather literary than philosoph* 
ical. The Humanists, enthusiastic admirers of Greek 
and Roman literature, more frequently attacked the 
forms than the substance of scholasticism. These 
quarrels belong, nevertheless, to the history of phi- 
losophy, because all the blows struck at the scholas- 
tic systems had their effect in calling forth a new 
philosophy. In this conflict were particularly dis- 
tinguished in Italy Hermolaus Barbarus and Angelo 
Politian ; in Germany, Ulrich de Hutten and Eras- 
mus. 

3. Works that imited, either with commentaries 
or with philological explanations, some new concep- 
tions, which, however, did not constitute philosophi. 
cal systems. Here belong the writings of Marceilus 
Ficinus, a Florentine noticeable for his Platonism, as 
also those of John Picus of Mirandola in Italy, and 
of Reuchlin in Germany, who endeavoured to revive 
cabalistic ideas under a Christian form. 

The history of this epoch recites still many other 
writers who formed either apologists or adversaries 
of the principal doctrines of the Greek schools. 

We shall not go into any details respecting the 
different works which we have just indicated; we 
shall occupy ourselves solely with such philosophical 
conceptions as present the characteristics of systems 
properly speaking. They are divided into two class- 
es : ontological systems, which have for their object 
the explanation of things ; and logical systems^ which 
relate either to the condition or to the processes of 
human reason* 

I. oirroLOGicAti stbtbks* 

Ws divide these, according to their different rela- 
'ions to the question concerning the origin of things, 
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into theisticcJ, pantheistic, and atheistic systeais, re- 
marking, however, that this classification should be 
combined with another division determined by the 
dif]ferent points of view taken in regard to the origin 
and nature of human knowledge. 

TkeisUcal System*. 

inCHOLAS DE CUSA. 

BoBN in the diocese of Treves in 1401. He died 
in Italy in the year 1464. The alliance of meta- 
physics and mathematics greatly engaged his mind. 
He devoted himself also to physical speculations, 
and preluded the Copernican system, by renewing 
the hypothesis of Pythagoras respecting the motion 
of the earth. In many respects he opened a differ-* 
ent route from that which the schoolmen had trav- 
elled over, by attempting to construct a philosophy 
that exhibits a mixture of Pythagorean ideas with 
new conceptions,^ remarkable for their originality and 
often for their profoundness. 

We signalize the following points : 1. Philosophy 
may be divided into two orders : transcendental sci- 
ence, whose object is the primitive, absolute, infinite 
unity ; and inferior science, which has multiplicity 
for hs object. 

2. The absolute unity is incomprehensible in it- 
self ; it can be known only by symbols. Transcen- 
dental science, as soon as it makes any pretension 
of being a direct knowledge, is full of uncertainties. 
[These ideas have some analogy with the principles 
developed by Kant.] 

3. From the primal unity proceeded all beings, 
which would be as its fractions, if such a term could 
be applied to the indivisible unity. 

4. The phenomena of nature correspond to math 
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ematics. [This principle has been consecrated by 
the theories of Newton.] 

5. Human reason, like nature, does tiot operate 
but by means of ideas of number, ideas which are 
its constitutive form. 

6. Humanity aspires after unity or perfection, with- 
out wishing to lose its own proper nature. If we 
suppose an unlimited progress, man will be forever 
looking and reaching towards a higher perfection, 
and wui never obtain the goal which he seeks. If 
this progress be limited, the innate desire of human- 
ity will be still &rther from being satisfied. We 
cannot, therefore, conceive that this perfection, can 
be attained unless so far as the supreme perfection, 
God, shall unite himself to human nature. ** Human- 
ity," says Nicholas de Cusa, ^ that by which all men 
are men, is one, and the movement of my human na- 
ture has for its object the attainment of God in man*" 

PABACEl^SUS. VAN HEUSOKT. 

The physician Bombast de Hohenheim, born at 
Einsiedlen, in Switzerland, in 1493, known by the 
name of Theophrastus Pcuracelsusy distinguished him- 
self by his opposition to the scholastic medical sci. 
^ice. He travelled throughout Europe, and proba- 
bly, also, many countries of the Bast. Governed by 
an ardent imagination, he devoted himself to alchymy. 
He died in 1541, at Salzburg. 

Paracdsus took, as the basis of his physical specu* 
lations, theosophy ; that is, a direct communication 
of the soul with God by means of illumination. 

The soul, resembling God, contains in its own 
depths all truth that man can know ; it is full of sci« 
enees, but all these notionS} all these divine charac 
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ten are veiied or ol»cured. Consequently, It is not 
hy the senses, by books, by reasoning, by factitious 
iotelligenee, that man can arrive at science ; it is by 
retiring within himself, by withdrawing into the es* 
sential intelligence which is in the depths of his na« 
tore : there he perceives the truth, not actively, but 
passively, by divine illumination, of which purity oi 
heart is the condition, and prayer the means. 

It is there that he recognises the plan of creation 
to be one, and, consequently, that the universe, the 
great world, is made afier the same model as man, 
or the little world, which is as its child* Man is a 
hidden world. 

God, who is life, has diffused life everywhere ; all 
parts of the universe are full of souls, who, however, 
have not been gifted with intelligence, Uie privilege of 
man created in die image of God. Souls are enveL 
oped in bodies or matter, which is in itself a dark and 
dead thing : between souls and bodies exists the spir. 
it, a sort of fluid, which is the physical means of the 
universfld life. The soul, the fluid, the body.: such 
is the trinity of nature, whish in sc«ne respects is a 
counterpart of the divine Trinity. 

In the same way majft contains in himself three 
principles, three worlds, three heavens : the soul, by 
which he communicates widi God, or the archetypal 
world ; the material body, which puts him in connex- 
ion with the elementary world; and the spiritual 
body, which, being formed of ethereal fluid, is in per* 
petual communication with the angelie-astred world. 
This ^ritual body, the fine envelope of die soul, re« 
minds one of the subtile person of the Sankhya [^« 
losophy. 

The trifle nature of man and the triple nature 
of the world being identical, there exists in man a 
^rce of attraction by which he aspires to the life r 
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the world. He possesses at first a magnetic power 
which draws from the elements the nourishment of 
his flesh and blood. There is also in him a superior 
magnetism, which attracts the spiritual (laid, the 
principle of sensations and of worldly wisdom ; and 
this magnetism is itself subordinated to the aspira- 
tion by which the soul is nourished from Grod. But, 
at the same time that he attracts all the forces of na- 
ture, man improves them in himself, and recalls them 
all to Grod, the universal centre. Thus the world 
is a flux and reflux of the divine life by means of 
man. 

Paracelsus combined with these ideas a multitude 
of physical speculations, more or less fantastic, which 
resulted in theurgy and magic. 

Van Helmont, originally of Brussels, was*bom in 
1577, and died in 1664. He adopted the method and 
many of the ideas of Paracelsus. He criticised the 
logical methods in order to demonstrate their insuf- 
ficiency, and to substitute another process. The 
knowledge of the relation which exists between the 
terms of a syllogism exist in our minds prior to the 
conclusion ; it follows, therefore, that logic is nothing 
but a means of recapitulating anterior notions, which 
has no other use than to fitcilitate the exposition of 
ideas on the part of a speaker, and the recollection 
of them on the part of the hearer. All true science 
is therefore independent of demonstration, and can 
be acquired only by pure inttiition. Van Helmont 
sought to discover the internal cause of phenomena, 
which he chlledlircheus {apx^)^ and he decided it to 
consist in the union of spirit, of the vital breath, with 
the seminal image, or internal type of each being. 
Many of his ideas, as well as those of Paracelsus, are 
analogous to the modem theories of magnetism. He 
'connected, like the Swiss philosopher, physical spec* 
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ulations with an ecstatic contemplation of the divine 
unity, to which one could elevate himself only by that 
state of abstraction, passivity, self-annihilation, which 
formed the old dream of the Hindu philosophy. 

To these theosophists should be added Jacob 
Boehme, whose philosophy has its partisans at this 
day in Germany. 

Theosophy divided itself into two branches. While 
in Germany and Belgium it produced, by means of 
illumination, a physical philosophy, it was applied in 
Spain and Italy to the moral world, and produced in 
that Quietism. Molines made true virtue, perfect pi- 
ety, to consist in the annihilation of all will, just as 
Paracelsus and Van Helmont had made true science 
to depend upon the annihilation of every intellectual 
operation* 

NaturaUsnu 

TELESIO. 

While Paracelsus derived the science of nature 
from theosophy, Telesio, born in the kingdom of Na- 
ples in 1508, attempted to convert that science into 
speculations purely physical, which admit God as 
the creator, but as to the rest, allow no notion of his 
intervention in the theory of the world. We shall 
meet presently, in the physical part of the system of 
Campanella, the ideas of Telesio concerning the two 
constituent principles of nature and the universal 
diffusion of the feculty of feeling. 

The speculations of Patrizzi, bom in 1520, are 
something intermediate between the philosophy of 
Paracelsus and that of Telesio* They are a mixture 
of mysticism and naturaUsm* 
II.— 
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GAMFANSLLA. 

Thomas Campanella was born at a town in (/a« 
labria in 1568. He entered the order of the Do* 
minicans* He sufiered greatly from the persecutions 
of his enemies^ and at last took refuge in France 
under the protection of Cardinal Richelieu. He died 
in 1639, at Paris, in a convent of his order. 

Campanella formed a theory of human knowledge 
and a logic. He reduced the intelligence to the 
feculty of feeling, that is, of perceiving the modifica* 
tions of our own being ; thought is nothing but the 
generalization of various perceptions, and sentiment 
is their collective whole. His logic, which difiers 
on many points from the logic of Aristotle, corre« 
spends to his principles concerning the source of the 
intelligence. It is an intellectual instrument, appro- 
priated particularly to the study of nature. 

Campanella, unfaithful therein to his theory of 
knowledge, rests all his speculations upon the basis 
of a vast metaphysics. All creatures are composed 
of being and non-being ; and being in its transcendent 
comp'osition is constituted by power, wisdom, and 
love, which have for their object essence, truth, and 
goodness ; as non -being is weakness, ignorance, and 
hatred. These three primordial qualities subsist ori. 
ginally in the Supreme Being ; are there united, ac« 
cording to an incomprehensible simplicity, without 
any mixture of non-being ; they are one, though dia* 
tinct. This being, in drawing all things from non-b&» 
ing, transfers his inexhaustible ideas into matter, un- 
der the condition of time, the image of eternity, and 
upon tKe basis of space, which has its solidity in 
God, and he communicates to finite beings the three 
qualities which become the principles of the universe 
under the triple law of p^cessity, of Provideace, and 



of harmony. With this metaphysics as the centre 
of all the speculations of Campanella, are co-ordi- 
nated a physical philosophy, a physiological philoso- 
phy, and a social or political philosophy. 

In his physical philosophy he treats of the universe 
in as far as it is an aggregate of material phenomena. 
These phenomena are developed in space and in time, 
which are at once something real and something 
relative. Space, taken in itself^ is an incorporeal, 
immutable substance^ the receptacle of bodies ; but 
every measure of space, everything which we desig- 
nate by the terms high and low, is relative to our* 
selves. Time in itself is the duration of the essence 
of things ; relative to us it is number in motion* 
Matter, situated in time and space, is not constructed, 
but fitted for construction, which is effected by two 
universal agents, heat and cold. Heat, which vola- 
tilizes, formed heaven, which is composed of a deli- 
cate matter ;^ cold formed the earth by condensing 
matter. The celestial element, the seat of heat, 
and the terrestrial-element, the seat of cold, produce 
by combination all phenomena. Light and heat are 
identical ; they are one and the same agent, which 
is heat in relation to the touch, light in relation to 
the sight. In relation to the touch, cold should be 
night. All colours are a compound of darkness and 
light, of black and white, for pure white is light itself. 
Sueh are the general principles of the physics of 
Campanella : we cannot follow him in the numerous 
applications he has made, or^ rather, sought to make, 
of them. 

His physiology, which considers beings so far as 
'having life, turns upon an induction by which he con- 
cludes from man to the universe. He diatinguishes 
in man a triple life, corresponding to a triple sub- 
stance : the intelligence, which is the highest part f- ^ 
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the soul ; the spirit, the vehicle of intelligence, the 
seat of the. sensations, and the principle of the appe- 
tites ; and, lastly, the body, the vehicle and organ of 
the intelligence and of the spirit. But as all beings, 
even those which are called brutes, tend to their pres- 
ervation by motions as well arranged for this end as 
the motions of the human organization are to its 
preservation, Campanella concludes that all beings 
are endowed with instincts, and endowed also, like 
man, with the faculty of feeling, which is developed 
in nature in various degrees. Still farther, if man, 
besides spirit, possesses an immortal intelligence, d 
foriiorif the world, which is the most perfect of be- 
ings, ought to possess not only a sentient spirit, but 
also an intelligent soul, which presides over its total- 
ity* What though the world have neither eyes, nor 
ears, nor hands, nor feet ; its intelligent substance, 
as well as its sentient substance, has superior organs : 
the expansive forces are its hands, the stars are its 
eyes, and it may be conjectured that the rays which 
the stars send forth from one to the other are a high 
language by which they mutually communicate their 
thoughts. Here Campanella enters upon astrology, 
which occupies a large place in his speculations. 

Social or political philosophy has for its object the 
reformation of humanity ; and this reformation, if it 
were complete, would consist in re-establishing the 
integrity and harmony of power, wisdom, and lovC} 
the three primordial qualities^ which the passions ol 
man have corrupted or put at variance. In his book 
entitled Of the City qf the Sun, Campanella has tra- 
ced the plan of a typical society. It is ruled by a 
supreme chief, who represents Grod, who has three 
ministers, presiding, the one over the physical force, 
the other over the propagation of science and wisdom, 
' "^ third over social union and the intercourse 
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of lijfe. But, singularly enough, this treatise contains 
nearly all the bases of St. Simonianism : community 
of goods and wives, the destruction of family and 
domestic relations, the transformation of domestic 
service into public functions, and the public authori- 
ty, which consists solely in directing the labourers, 
exercised in each degree of the hierarchy by one 
man and one woman. Campanella, however, pre- 
sented this typical society, so far as it implied the 
destruction of marriage and all the immoral conse- 
quences resulting therefrom, only as something in- 
termediate between the degradation of heathen soci- 
ety and the social perfection of which Christianity is 
the principle. 

Pantheism. 

JOEDANO BBITNO* 

Abottt the commencement c^the sixteenth century, 
Pomponatius, an Italian, had borrowed from the phi- 
losophy of Averroes many principles incompatible 
with the Catholic faith ; and some time aflerward Je- 
rome Cardan, of Pavia, who died in 1576, had equal- 
ly infringed upon orthodoxy by his fantastic opin« 
ioQS. But greater errors were soon produced. A 
pantheistic system, the precursor of Spinoza's, ap- 
peared in the writings of Jordano Bruno, born at Nola, 
in the kingdom of Naples, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. After having embraced the reli- 
gious life in a convent of the Dominicans, he fled to 
Greneva, where he made a profession of Calvinism. 
He aflerward travelled in France, England, and Ger- 
many. He returned to Italy, when he was arrested 
ftnd taken to Rome, where he was condemned and 
burned to death in 1600. 

The system of Jordano Bruno has been interpreted 
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in various ways. The following is our conception 
of it in its fundamental principles, as we gather it by 
combining various principles scattered through Ida 
writings : 

Nothing exists which is not one ; for eyerythiog 
which is not one is, in as fttr as it is multiple, only 
a compound, and every composition is only an ag- 
gregate of relations, and not a reality. Unity is 
therefore being, and being is reality. Unless we ad> 
mit that everything is relative, an opinion repugnant 
to human reason, which tends to the absolute, we 
must acknowledge an absolute unity, without parts 
without limits. In that unity, the infinite and the 
finite, spirit and matter, equal and unequal, are con* 
founded. Hence results the absolute identity of all 
things ; for the most general principles of the diflfer« 
eace of things are the infinite and the finite, spirit 
and matter ; and this distinction, which cannot con- 
stitute a real difference in the essence of the abso« 
lute unity, indicates only a diversity of modifications 
in the same one and universal being. 

From this science of being is derived a subordi- 
nate science, the science of the universe. The world 
is nothing but the unity manifesting itself under the 
conditions of number. Taken in itself, the unity is 
Grod ; considered as producing itself in number, it is 
the world. It there manifests itself under two prin 
cipal forms. The universe being necessarily con- 
ceived as illimitable, it manifests itself therein as in- 
'finitely great ; and, on the other hand, all the beings 
of which it is composed being themselves composites, 
essentially reducible to simple unities or monads, it 
manifests itself under this relation as infinitely small, 
the mtnimum. Finally, below the science of the uni- 
verse ranks the science of particular or individual 
things, which, as such^ are only pure shadows of re* 
Uty. 
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From this it may be understood how Jordano 
Bruno distinguishes in the human mind three regions 
corresponding to these three divisions of the great 
whole. The senses, which are in relation only with 
particular phenomena, are like an eye which from 
the depth of a dark prison perceives through the 
cracks in the wall the colours which come from the 
surface of objects. The reason is an eye which re* 
ceives through a window the light of the sun reflect* 
ed by the moon ; for reason regards not the light of 
unity in itself but its reflection or refraction in the 
universe. Finally, the intellect resides in the highest 
region of the soul, as upon a height from which its 
glance, passing over all that is multiple, fixes direct* 
ly on the sun, which is the unity of light. The 
senses perceive things expHcaMm, reason, eornpUcaUm, 
intellect, swmmalxni, 

"Btwcko was led by his system to maintain that good 
and evil, beauty and deformity, happiness and misery, 
have no absolute (fifference, but o^ly a relative dif* 
lerence. According to Bayle, he has exhibited his 
theory as one that should free man fronraU feaic of 
punishment in a future life, although, nevertheless, 
there are other passages in his writings in which he 
has adopted the idea of metempsychosis in the sense 
of the Hindu philosophy. 

Atheism. 

Atheism seems to have been maintained by Y ani. 
ni, born 1596, and burned at Toulouse in 1619. His 
doctrine, which has nothing very remarkable, rested 
UDon various passages drawn from the writings of 
Averroesy Pomponatius, and Catdan. 
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II. LOGICAL SYSTEMS. 



The logical works of the epoch we are surveying 
may be divided into two classes: the one treated 
solely of logic as the organ, or of the processes of 
fedsoning ; th^ other referred to the condition itself 
of human reason, that is, to the means afforded man 
to acquire certainty. 

1. In the first relation we may notice the attempt 
made by Peter Ramus, born at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century in a village of Yermandois. He 
undertook the reform of logic. He reproached the 
logic of Aristotle, employed in the schools, as being 
inapplicable to the sciences, the arts, and affairs of 
life. In this point of view he subjected their meth* 
ods to very severe criticism. But, in order to facili- 
tate the employment of logic, he fell into an extreme 
the opposite of that which he blamed : for he reduced 
the theory of reasoning to the art of skilful disqui- 
sition. The attempt of H&mus produced great ex. 
citement in the schools ; it was a progress in so far 
as ^t tended to break the classical bonds of Aristote- 
iianism. 

2. Among the logical works which made the con- 
dition of human reason their special object, we may 
refer to those of a school which considered the rea- 
son of man as naturally uncertain, until it attained, 
by means of the Christian revelation, a supernatural 
certainty. This class of ideas was developed by 
Montaigne in his apology for Raymond of Sebonde. 
It is perceptible in the book of the Three Verities by 
his disciple Charron. These principles were also 
those of the Portuguese Sanchez, professor at Tou. 
louse, contemporary with Montaigne, from whom 
he probably borrowed them. Here likewise may 
be referred the scientific skepticism which Lamothe 
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Levayer maintained in the seventeenth century. In 
his Discourse to show that the doubts of the skeptical 
philosophy have been of great use in the - sciences. 
Pascal in some parts of his writings, and Huet in 
the first part of his Qacestiones Asnetana, and in his 
treatise of the Feebleness of the Human Mvndy have 
defended this system, 

SECOND PHASE. 

IMFULSE GIVEN TO PHILOSOPHY BT BACON, DESCAR* 

TES, AND LEIBNITZ. 

This second phase may be divided into two parts* 
In the first we shall. speak of the systems peculiar 
to each of these three great philosophers, as well as 
of the systems which are connected more or less di- 
rectly with the special influence exerted by each of 
them. 

In the second part we include the systems that 
have constituted the new schools, whose construc- 
tion has been afiiected by the triple influence of the 
Baconian, Cartesian, and Leibnitzian philosophy to 
gether* 

FIRST PART. 

SECTION I. 
BACON. 

Historical Notices* 

Fbancis Bacon, son of a celebrated English law. 
yer, was born at London in 1561. His superior 
abilities were manifested from his childhood. He 
was early struck with the vices of the method em- 
ployed in scientific instruction. His knowledge of 
jurisprudence opened to him the career of public of. 
fice. He played an important part in the political 
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affairs of his country, and was made lord-ciianceUory 
with the title of Baron Yerulam, in the reign of 
James L But his character waa not as perfect as 
his genius. Bacon died in 1626. His philosophical 
reputation rests most of all upcm two works* the one 
entitled De DigmUOe et Augmentis Seientiarumf the 
other Novum Organum Scientiamm. Most of his 
other works relate especially to the physical sciences ; 
some of them pertain to morals. He wrote also 
the commencement of a History of Great Britam, 
and the History of the Reigns c^ Henry VIL and 
Henry VIII. 

Expositionm 

Bacon laid down this prindple, that the activity of 
the intellect is exercised only upon data primitively 
furnished by sensation. This principle was in many 
respects the soul of his philosophy ; but he did not 
undertake to develop it in the form of a theory. 

Apart from his principle, the works of Bacon in 
their general character may be divided into two 
parts : the first treats of the reform and progress of 
science ; the second is a classification of human 
knowledge, with the purpose of establishing the ba- 
ses of its organization. 

I. Of the Reformation and Progress of Science. 

Bacon investigates first the causes that have re- 
tarded and corrupted the sciences, then the methods 
which science shoukl follow. . 

The causes that have retarded and vitiated science 
are four in number. He gives them the name of 
idols, because fidse science is a sort of tntelleetual 
idolatry, whidi pays to errors the worship due to 
truth. 

1. Idols of Uie tribe^ ft292a Int&s. These are prej* 
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tidices common to all men* The human race is con- 
aidered by him as a great tribe, wbich> in relation to 
iStie universal society of beings, has its particular 
principles. 

3. Idols of the cave, idola speeia. These are in- 
dividual prejudices. Every man has in his own soul 
a sort of dark cave, where the rays of truth become 
broken and lost. 

8. Idols of the hrurOf idoJaforu This denomina- 
tion comprehends all the prejudices men reciprocally 
communicate to each other by the influence they ex- 
ert upon each other. 

4. Lastly, idols of the theatre, idola theatru These 
are the prejudices which spring from the ascenden. 
cy that philosophers and masters acquire over their 
disciples. Bacon gives to these prejudices the name 
of idols of the theatre, because he represented to him- 
self philosophical doctors as actors, who come to 
play in turn their part <^ comedy upon the scene of 
the world. 

Respecting the laUt cause of error. Bacon goes into 
particular developments. False philosophy has three 
principal branches : the rational, the empirical, and 
the superstitious philosophy. Rational philosophy 
takes up abstract notions as they present themselves, 
without examining them ; and reason, separated from 
experiment, takes all the charge of constituting sci- 
tsmce. This philosophy has been very hurtful ; but 
these evils wUl cease when men feel the necessity 
of adhering to experiment. The empirical philoso- 
phy begins with experience, but does not follow out 
the right road ; it throws itself into hypothesis. The 
superstitious philosophy is an irrational mixture of 
philosophy' and theology. Such, according to Ba- 
con, was the philosophy of Plato and of many Chris- 
tian writers, who, to conceal the weakness of their 
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opinions, have represented them as necessarily bound 
up with revealed faith. 

From all these causes of error comes, first, a false 
contemplation of nature : this was directed against 
Aristotle, whom Bacon accused of mutilating nature 
to make it fall in to the framework of his categories ; 
secondly, a false method of demonstration, which has 
in all times prevailed in the domain of science. This 
is proved by the little harmony which has reigned 
among philosophers, and the barrenness of science 
in results applicable to the welfare of humanity. It 
is easy, besides, to conceive that false methods of 
demonstration must inevitably have predominated, if 
we consider the permanent causes of this general 
fact. The basis of experiment has been neglected. 
The human mind has languished in a long lethargy ; 
for we see but three epochs, and those very brief, 
among particular nations, the Greeks, the fiLomans, 
and the moderns (Bacon knew nothing of Orient- 
al philosophy), in which there was any attempt to 
arouse from this slumber. Men who occupy them- 
selves with philosophy, give themselves up at the 
same time to a crowd of distracting pursuits : we see 
nowhere bodies of men united together and entirely 
devoted to the progress of science, and the greatest 
part of philosophers are led by motives of individual 
interest. Moreover, an excessive reverence for an- 
tiquity, which allows no change, is an obstacle to dis. 
covery. In fine, the human mind gives over, de- 
spairs of science, says everything has been done, that 
nothing more remains to do. 

Having treated of the causes which retard and vi- 
tiate the sciences, J^acon lays down the methods which 
iscience should follow. They may be reduced to these 
three fundamental processes : 

1. It is necessary to take facts from nature, to en- 
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rol the pure phenomena, without seeking at first to 
combine and explain them, because this premature 
attempt might be vitiated by preconceived notions* 
Such matters of observation, free from all mixture, 
phenomena simply as facts, Bacon calls instantuB mu 
ham. 

2. After having noted the phenomena, it is neces- 
sary, in order to aid the mind, which would be crush, 
ed under such a mass of facts, to construct tables of 
them, comparadones instantiarum, in which the phe- 
nomena should be classed in an order easy to com- 
prehend. 

3. Finally, when we have gotten these tables, it is 
necessary to advance to a real knowledge of nature 
by way of induction, either exclusive or affirmative. 
There are already, in all the sciences as they now 
exist, inductions more or less numerous. All these 
inductions must be referred to the tables of instances^ 
and compared with the facts therein classified, in or- 
der to exclude those which do not agree with facts. 

Bacon then gives the laws of induction. He con- 
structs practical categories relating to the method of 
observation, as Aristotle had made logical categories 
for the basis of the syllogistic method. These prac. 
tical categories are divided into secondary precepts, 
which are multiplied extremely. The following ta- 
ble will give an idea of the circle embraced by Ba- 
con : 

1. Prserogativa instantiarum : 

2. Adminicula inductionis : 

3. RatiBcatio inductionis : 

4. Variatio inductionis pro natura subjecti : 

5« Prserogativse naturarum quatenus ad inquisi- 
tiones, sive quid est inquirendum prius et posterius : 

6. Termini inquisitionis : 

7. Reductio ad praxim: 
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8. Parasceue ad inquisitionem : 

9. Schola asceusoria et deflcengoria axiomatuok 

II. Classification qf Knowledge for the purpose of 69* 
tahashing the hoses of their organization. 

This is the second part of the philosophical labours 
of BacoQ. In the first he resembles a traveller, who, 
before setting out for an unknown country which he 
is proposing to explore, gets rid of all bad instru- 
ments of observation that may have been handed 
down to him, and constructs better ; in the second 
Bacon puts himself upon the road, and, after his re. 
turn from his travels, describes the places he has vis- 
ited. His classification of the sciences is a cosmog- 
raphy of the human mind, or, in his own way of 
speaking, a description of the intellectual globe. 

He refers all the productions of the human mind 
to three principal faculties ; first, memory ; second- 
ly, phantasy, which, in the philosophy of Bacon, is 
the same as the active imagination of the schoolmen ; 
thirdly, reason. To the memory corresponds poesy ; 
to the reason is referred science properly speaking. 
History considers individual beings and facts ; poe^ 
seizes upon what the memory furnishes in order to 
form fictitious beings. Science, combining individ- 
ual facts, generalizes and explains them. History 
is a guide ; poesy is a dreaAi ; science is beii^ awake. 

1. HiSTORT.^ History is divided into Natural, and 
Civil, or Human History. 

Natural History is divided into three branches; 
for nature either freely follows its course, or deviates 
into disorder, or is subjugated by man. Natural 
History, therefore, comprehends the history of regu- 
lar phenomena, of monstrosities, and of the arts* 
The first is begun, but ought to undergo a refbrma- 
lion ; the second is not reduced to a science ; the 
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third does not exist. Bacon places it among the de» 
Meraia of the human mind. 

Civil History, or, rather. Human History, is also 
divided into three branches. 

First. Civil History properly so called. When 
incomplete, it is composed of simple memoirs ; when 
complete, it takes the name of chronicles if it con- 
aiders events in succession, of biography if it con- 
cerns itself only with an individual, of narrative if it 
refers to an event. 

Secondly. Sacred History allows the same classi- 
fication, but there are others peculiar to it. It com- 
prehends the history of religion, the particular histo- 
ry <^ prophecies, and the history of the temporal 
government of Providence. 

Thirdly. Literary History, which is among the 
number of the desideraUiy yet is nevertheless of the 
greatest importance, since it is the history of the 
human mind itself Without it the mind is like Po- 
lyphemus deprived of his eye* 

2. PoEST. Poesy is either narrative, that is to say, 
historical fiction, or dramatic, when fictitious history 
is represented to the eyes ; or parabolic, which is a 
fiction designed to veil and present some truth. In 
the Greek mythobgy the fiible of Pan is a cosmo- 
logical parable ; that of Perseus a political parable ; 
that of Bacchus a moral parable.* 

8. SccBNCS FROPSSLY SO CALUBS). As there are 
waters which spring from the earth, and others which 
descend from the skies, so there are sciences which 
man derives from the terrestrial world, and another 

* [From the represenUtion aboye, it appears that Bacon taket 
PoesY only in the restxicted sense of Poetnr as conunonly under- 
stood, namely, the representation of the Beautiful in woi:d% and 
thus a8si|[ns no place among the productions of the Phantasy, or 
creative imagination, to the other arts of the beautiful, music, 
MintiDg, sculpture, and architecture.— £d.] 
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science which comes from heaven by reyelation- 
Revelation is the complement of all the sciences that 
man has created by the sweat of his brow ; the sab~ 
bath of the intelligence, the divine day of re[^ose and 
consummation. 

Haman science, designated by the general namo 
of philosophy, contains a multitude of different ob* 
jects, and, therefore, as many sciences. To consti- 
tute their unity, it is necessary to have a general 
science, comprising a body of axioms common to all 
particular sciences. 

The special sciences have three principal objects : 
God, Nature, and Man. We know nature by a ray 
of direct light ; man by a reflex ray ; Grod by a re- 
fracted ray. 

After having said something of theology, Betcou 
occupies himself with natural science. It is either 
speculative or practical. The one penetrates into 
tne interior of nature, the other places nature be- 
tween the hammer and the anvil. The one obseryes» 
the other experiments. 

Speculative science comprehends physics and met- 
aphysics. Physics investigates the efficient causes 
of phenomena; metaphysics occupies itself about 
the abstract forms and final causes of being. 

Practical scienoe comprehends mechanics, by 
which name Bacon designates experimentation in 
general, and magic, which is experimentation applied 
to the production of extraordinary phenomena. ^ 

As to mathematics, Bacon regards it as a science 
purely instrumental. It is divided into pure mathe- 
matics, in which he comprehends only geometry and 
algebra, and mixed mathematics, or mathematics ap- 
plied to the arts. 

Science relative to man treats of human nature 
and of civil society. , 
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Man being composed of a body and a soul united 
together, Bacon holds that, before occupying our- 
selves with either of these separately, it is necessary 
to constitute a science relating to the unity of roan, 
which should explain everything that concerns per- 
sonality and the communication between the soul and 
the body. 

Afler this general science of human nature comea 
that which relates to the body. It is divided into as 
many branches as there are corporeal goods. To 
health corresponds medicine ; to beauty, cosmical 
science, which comprises the arts of luxury; to 
strength, gymnastic science ; to pleasure, music and 
painting. 

The science of the soul treats either of its sub- 
stance, to ascertain whether it is mat^al and im- 
mortal, or of its faculties, which are either logical or 
moral. 

Logic is either inventive or traditive ; its object 
is either the investigation or the communication of 
truth. Under this second relation it comprehends 
grammar, rhetoric, criticism, and pedagogy^ 

Speculative moral science exhibits the natural his- 
tory of character : practical moral science is devoted 
to the culture of the affections. 

The second branch of the science of man refers to 
civil society : it is divided into three parts, because 
society should secure three sorts of good : 1. Sola- 
men contra soltludinem ; 3. Adjuvamen in negotus ; 
3. Adjuvamen contra injurias. 

Bacon concludes with some reflections upon the* 
ology founded upon revelation, which crowns the ed- 
ifice of all human knowledge. 

Observations. 
1. Bacon has been a founder of methods, and not 
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a creator of great theories. He occupied himself 
with the organization of the human mind far more 
than with the explanation of things. * 

2. We shall see soon how the principle of sensu- 
alism, insinuated hy Bacon, corrupted by its gradual 
development nearly all branches of philosophy* 

3. Bacon rendered eminent service to science fay 
putting the mind upon the track of observation, which 
had not been travelled by the scholastic philosophy, 
entangled as it was in the circle of logical processes. 
Yet, as a method of observation, his method is not 
complete : he insisted upon the observation of sensi* 
ble facts, and neglected to recommend the observa- 
tion of psychological facts. 

4. All his efibrts were directed to the object of sub- 
stituting induction for the syllogistic method. In- 
duction is really the legitimate process in the physi- 
cal sciences, which, as founded upon experience, can- 
not admit of a superior process. In this relation the 
philosophy of Bacon has had useful results ; but by 
representing induction as the sole and universal pro- 
cess in all branches of knowledge, he banished de- 
duction, and consequently assumed that there did not 
exist in the human intelligence truths, necessary, ab- 
solute, and independent of experience except merely 
as the condition of their development. In this rela- 
tion, that is to say, in as far as it pretended to fur- 
nish the general law of the mind, the method of Ba- 
con was radically vicious. 

5. Induction necessarily supposes the relation of 
effect to cause ; and the whole philosophy of Bacon 
is based upon the principle of causality. But if there 
existed in the human reason nothing but elements 
furnished by experience, could reason ever affirm the 
universal principle that every phenomenon has a 
**ause ? And if it could not affinn it as an absolute 
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priQciple, would not the investigation of causes be 
reduced in every particular case to the creation of 
pure hypotheses ? a result diametrically opposed to 
the pretensions of the philosophy of Bacon. 

Qmtmwitiim of ike Lnpuhe giveu ta Phihiopkp bjf 

Bacon* 

The principle laid down by Bacon, that sensations 
are the sole matter of which the tissue of human 
knowledge is formed, contained a whole psychology ; 
but, before it could develop itself completely, this 
principle was applied to cosmology by Gassendi, to 
morals and politics by Hobbes. Then it produced 
its proper psychology in the works of Locke and Con- 
dillac ; and with the aid of this development, it was 
applied anew to morals and politics by Helvetius, to 
cosmology by the Baron d'Holbach, and by the whole 
materialist school of the eighteenth century, of which 
these two philosophers are the principal types. 

HOBBES. 

Historical Notices, 

Thoicas Hobbes, born in 1588, at Malmesbury, in 
England, pursued his studies at the Universitv of Ox- 
ford. His life was disturbed by the political dissen- 
sions which rent his country, and by the hostility his 
own opinions awakened against him. The most cel- 
ebrated of his writings is that which bears the title 
of the Leviaihanf by which name Hobbes designated 
democracy. In his travels in France he formed re- 
lations of friendship with Gassendi and Father Mer- 
senne, who made him acquainted with Descartes. 
He died in England in 1679. 

Expantion. 
Hobbes expressly maintained that theve is p 
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thought wMch is not engendered hy sensation. He; 
joined to this principle some physiological considera- 
tions, the object of which was to explain physically 
the nature of sensations. He also deduced from it 
a very incomplete essay of psychology, in which his 
theory of reasoning deserves particular remark. Ae« 
cording to him, all reasoning is reduced to seeking 
either the whole by the addition of all its parts, or a 
part by the subtraction of the rest ; from whence it 
follows that deduction and induction are only forms 
of equation, which is the general proce^ of the rea- 
son ; or, in other terms, that all hnman cognitions 
should be expressible in mathematical formulas, and 
that everything which is not expressible in that way 
has no reality, or, at least, no reality accessible to 
our intelligence. These consequences have been 
drawn by -modern materialists. 

But it is chiefly in a moral and political point of 
view that the theories of Hobbes should be examined. 
In order to seize their connexion, it is necessary first 
to take notice of two fundamental consequences 
which he deduces from his principle concerning the 
origin of knowledge. 

The first, relative to the intelligence, is this : all 
words which express the incorporeal, the infinitCf 
have no meaning for the human mind, because they 
represent something not represented by sensations. 
They ought to be banished from philosophy as vain 
phantoms. He admits, however, that in virtue of tha 
law of association, which unites the sensations, and 
which leads the human mind to ascend from cause 
to cause, we arrive at the idea of God as a physical 
cause, although the whole notion of the divine nature 
is absolutely intelligible. 

The second consequence, relative to the will, is 
that there exists no other motive to the will than sen- 
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sations of pleasure and pain, or the complex notions 
of happiness and misery which we form by general- 
izing our sensations. 

In a word, sensation, or, to speak in the language 
of Hobbes, sennon^ as passive, is the matter of the 
intelligence ; as active, the motive force of the will. 

Now the desires, the appetites, by which each in- 
dividual inclines to enjoyments, produces two gener- 
al and opposite results. This desire is of right un- 
limited ; for we cannot conceive it as limited in point 
of right except by subordinating it to a moral law 
which is not derived from sensations, and which for 
that reason is chimerical, at least relative to man. 
Every man has, then, naturally a right to everything ; 
he has the right to acquire everything he desires ; 
and as each individual cannot acquire everything, 
possess everything, except at the expense of the hap- 
piness of others, it follows that men are naturally in 
a state of war. See the immediate consequence of 
the law of enjoyment as the sole law ol man. 

But, on the other hand, this state of war is de- 
structive to security, enjoyment, and life. Conse- 
quently, the desire of enjoyment urges man to come 
out from this state. Now war resulting from the 
absolute and reciprocal independence of individuals, 
men cannot emerge from the primitive state of war 
but by renouncing their independence, and by con- 
stituting a public force whose will shall prevail over 
all other wills. Hence the social condition, the state, 
which may be established in two ways, because the 
sovereign force may be established in the way of in- 
stitution, as when it results from a free contract, or 
in the way of acquisition, as when one or many in- 
dividuals by violence compel other individuals to sub- 
mit to their will ; and, since the object to which hu- 
manity should tendt that is, the cessation of war, '* 
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attained in the second case as well as in the first, the 
state founded in a consent violently obtained is as 
legitimate as the state founded in a free convention. 
It results from all this that the desire of enjoyment^ 
although unlimited in point of right in a state of na- 
ture, must be limited in point of feet in a social state 
in order to attain its end. See the second conse- 
quence, which is a mediate consequence of the law 
of enjoyment. 

The theory of Hobbes supposes, then, radically a 
state of contrddiction, of opposition, of war, not only 
between the individuals who compose mankind, but 
also between the elements of human nature itself. 

Setting out with the equality of rights, founded 
solely upon the desire of enjoyment, Hobbes arrives 
at the destruction of all liberty. He lays down as a 
principle absolute independence, and establishes as a 
consequence absolute despotism ; for the public force 
in his system is nothing but despotism conceived in 
its greatest strictness and extension. 

In fact, the public force can be limited neither by 
religious law, nor by moral law, nor by civil law. 
It cannot be limited by religious law ; religion re- 
lates to objects lying beyond the domain of human 
intelligence : there can, therefore, be no other rea- 
son for preferring one kind of worship to another 
than the public utility, which is determined by the 
public force, which thus rules religion, and is not 
ruled by it. The public force cannot be limited by 
moral law. In the primitive state of war, every one 
having a right to everything, there is neither justice 
nor injustice, neither right nor wrong. In the social 
state morality is nothing but the public utility ; and 
here again it is to the sovereign public force it be. 
longs to decide what is just or unjust : give this righr 
to individualst and the puUic ibrce is destroyed. Pi 
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nally, it cannot be limited by civil law, since civil law 
is nothing but an arrangement of means destined to 
secure the observance of the law of justice as it is 
arbitrarily understood and defined by the sovereign 
public force. Thus the public force is bound by no 
law whatever. It could not be limited in any de- 
gree without falling again, at least partially, into the 
state of war from which man emerged by society. 
This is also the reason why the bad administration 
of a state gives no right of overthrowing the govern- 
ing force. 

Such an overturn causes the state to retrograde to 
the condition of war or the destruction of society, 
and the worst social state is better than its destruc- 
tion. Only it may happen that the public force falls 
to dissolution ; then the social compact is likewise dis- 
solved, and men. return of necessity to independence 
and war in order to arrive again at a social state, 
that is, to a universal and absolute submission to a 
public force adequate to maintain the peace. 

Hobbes blends with this theory maxims concerning 
the necessity of faithfully observing agreements and 
other obligations of justice and mutual benevolence. 
He shows very clearly that society could not exist 
but by the application of these maxims ; but in his 
system, which radically abolishes the idea of rights 
and duties, we can find no conceivable root of any 
obligation whatever. 

Summarily, this system is social materialism. 
This character is manifest even in the terms employ- 
ed by Hobbes to define the notion of philosophy. 
Setting out with sensations, he makes the sole object 
of philosophy to be the study of bodies^ which he 
distinguishes into two classes, natural bodies and po» 
Utical bodies. Physics, taken in an extended sense, 
becomes then the sole science^ whose unvirersal ir 
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strument Is reasoning, reduced, as we have seen, to 
mathematical processes. In his political theories 
Hobbes goes into one branch of that science which 
modern materialists have called socicd physics, 

GASSENDI. 

Historical Notices, 

Peter Gassendi was born at a village of Provence 
in 1592. He entered the ecclesiastical state, and 
for some time was professor of philosophy and the- 
ology at the University of Aix. He was afterward 
appointed lecturer on mathematics at the Royal Col- 
lege of France, where his lectures attracted a nu- 
merous audience. His works against the philosophy 
of Aristotle and that of Descartes, as well as his 
Syntagma philosophic Epicurij and his book on the 
Life of EpicuntSf deserve particular attention. Gras- 
sendi's learning was very extensive and various. 
He was the^friend or the correspondent of most of 
the learned men of his age. His relations with 
Descartes were interrupted by a philosophical quar- 
rel, but were renewed by a reconciliation. He died 
in 1655. 

Exposition, 

Gassendi, whose mind had been nurtured by the 
writings of Bacon, for whom he professed the liveliest 
admiration, maintains, as Bacon did, that sensations 
are the generative source of all human knowledge. 
Consistently with this principle, he gave to the prim- 
itive ideas the ndme of simple imagination, and com- 
posed a logic in which his theory of knowledge was 
brought out. He reduced all intelligence to the per- 
ception of facts furnished by sensation, and to the 
comparison of facts by means of which the mind 
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passes from singular to general notions. He had the 
idea of a genealogical tree, representing the growth 
of the human mind or the generation of ideas by 
sensations, as the genealogical tree of Porphyry rep- 
resents the formation of logical abstractions. 

Setting out from logic, Grassendi divides his philos- 
ophy into two branches, physics and morals. Like 
Bacon, he eispludes metaphysics in the ordinary sense 
of the word. He did not consider speculations con- 
cerning God and the soul as derivable from a spe- 
cial science such as metaphysics would be: accord- 
ing to him, we arrive at these notions either by phys- 
ics or morals. 

His morals, which contains principles borrowed 
from the system of Epicurus, which he endeavoured 
to rectify in conformity with Christian views, is not 
the most important portion of his works. He was 
most of all occupied by physical theories. 

Gassendi had remarked the little fruit for the prog- 
ress of science which had been gathered from the 
abstractions of the Aristotelian philosophy applied to 
the study of the material world, and the obstacles 
opposed by this inert mass of abstractions to the true 
application of nature. Seeking to enlarge the path 
which was to lead to a more satisfactory physics, he 
undertook to throw out of the way these arbitrary 
constructions, and, in order to attack them in their 
basis, he made a severe criticism upon Aristotle, 
thoi^h rendering him justice in some respects. But 
to destroy is not to do everything ; it behooved him 
also to lay the foundations of a new physical philos- 
opy. Already Bacon had recommended the doctrine 
of Democritus concerning atoms as a luminous and 
fruitful hypothesis : already some writers, as Sebas- 
tian Retsson, Beauregard, Magnen, Sennert, had at- 
tempted to revive this hypothesis. Gassendi brought 
U. 
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forward the two principles of Epicurus, vacuum and 
atoms, as the primary basis of any physical theo- 
ry. But he guarded his orthodoxy by recognising 
God as tlie creator and prime mover of the universe , 
but the creation being taken for granted, he maintain- 
ed that from the atomistic doctrine the explanation 
of all phenomena could be deduced. His theory 
concerning the vacuum* which was attacked by Des- 
cartes, implied the existence of something neither 
spirit nor body, and which thus was excluded from 
the two great categories within which, according to 
the Cartesian philosophy, everything existing should 
find a place. For the rest, the physical philosophy 
of Grassendi had a general characteristic in common 
with that of Descartes; for it was the latter who 
said, *^ Give me matter and motion, and I will explain 
the universe." Both of them founded a mechanical 
philosophy, which must needs, in being developed, en- 
deavour to refer to mathematical laws all phenome- 
na, even the physiological phenomena which are the 
manifestation of life* 

Among the number of the disciples c^ Gassendi 
are reckoned Michael Nuraeus in France, and WaU 
ter Charleton in En^and* 

LOCKB.— <;ONDILLAG. 

Historical Notices. 

John Locks was horn in England, at Wrington, in 
the county of Bristol,, in the year 1632. After Imv. 
ing studied medicine, anatomy, and natural history, 
he conceived the plan of his Essay on the Hunum 
Understandings upon which he meditated for twen^ 
years, and which he published in 1690. Implicated 
in the political quarrels of his country, he was sub- 
jected to frequent loss of public offices and to perae- 
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CDtiona until tlie revolution. He wrote an Essay am 
Civil Government^ besides other writings upon reli- 
gious and economical questions. In his religious be- 
lief he belonged to the Socinians. He died in 1704* 
Ettienns Boi«not de Compillac, born at Grenoble 
in 1715, and died at Beaugency in 1780» was preceptor 
to the Duke of Parma, grandson of Louis XV. His 
Mssay on the Origin af Human Knowledge, his Trea* 
tise of SensaUonSf and his Treatise of Systems, con« 
tain the bases and principal developments of his phil. 
osophical theories. His grammar and his logic 
make part of a course of study which he Composed 
for the Instruction of the prince whose education hacT 
been confided to him. 

Exposition. 

The principle of seBsualiam laid down by Bacon 
was particularly, developed by Locke, who made it 
the basis of his psychology. The Essay on the Hu- 
man Understanding relates to two capital questions : 
1. The origin of ideas as modifications of the think* 
ing subject ; 2. The principle of knowledge, that is, 
of the correspondence of ideas to objects. 

L Origin of ideas. Locke admitted two sources 
of ideas, sensation, and reflection, which is the knowl- 
edge the mind takes of its various operations. All 
id^ of things distinct from the thinking subject are 
derived from sensation ; all ideas of the modes of be- 
ing, or operations of the thinking subject, the ideas of 
perce]^ionf thought, doubt, belief, reasoning, knowledge^ 
vnllf are derived from reflection. This latter, though 
cKfierent from sensation in that it does not refer to 
tti external object, has a fandaniental characteristio 
in common with sensation ; for both of them imply 
a feeling, a sentiment, and we may give to reflection 
the name of iftternal sense m a denomioatioa whicV 
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expresses at once its analogy with sensation and its 
di^erence. 

Ideas, in relation to things, may in turn be divided 
into two classes : simple ideas, direct products of 
sensation and reflection, and complex ideas, which 
the understanding forms from simple ideas by com- 
bining these primitive elements. 

Locke passes in review the principal ideas which 
haVe been or may be considered as simple and ele- 
mentary. 

The idea of space is given us by sight and touch ; 
it is resolved at bottom into that of body. 

The idea of time comes from the reflectipn of the 
soul on the series of ideas which follow after each 
other. 

The idea of infinity, very obscure and purely neg- 
ative, is resolved into the idea of number conceived 
as indefinitely repeated by the mind. - • 

The idea of personal identity from the union of 
memory and consciousness, a union in virtue of 
which we judge that such or such a past action was 
done by the same being who actually represents it 
himself. 

The idea of substance cannot be a simple idea ; it 
is nothing but the collection or combination of sim- 
ple ideas which we refer to a supposed subject. For 
the rest we have no cleat idea of what is called sub- 
stance. 

The ideas of cause and effect are derived both 
from sensation and from reflection : from sensation, 
inasmuch as they express a succession of phenome- 
na, of which one constantly takes place after the 
other ; from reflection, because the idea of power is 
principally furnished by the consciousness of our 
own internal adtivity or our will. 

The idea of right and wrong is radically nothing 
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OU^ the idea of happiness or misery attached to the 
observance or infraction of a maxim proposed as a 
law, that is to saj^ to the idea c^ reward or punish* 
ment. 

After havipg treated the <»igin of simple ideas, 
Locke investigates the origin of com[^ex ideas. He 
undertakes to explain how, by combining simple 
ideas, then by comUning the results of those first 
combinations, and so on to the end, the human mind, 
out of some primitive elements, by means of the law 
of association of perceptions, forms all the other 
ideas of which it is possessed* 

IL Locke passes then^ to the question concerning 
the principle of JMrndedgey or the correspondence of 
ideas to things* As language exerts a. great influ- 
ence in the formation of abstract ideas, and becomes 
the occasion of fery maay errors, he first treats of 
the relation of words to ideas, in order to discover 
the illusaoBs of which words are the source, and 
comes then to the relalkm of ideas to things, or lo 
knowledge. 

All knowledge depends upon the coi^rmity of 
ideas to their objeets» To prove this conformity, it 
would be necessary to confront the idea with its oh- 
ject; but, on the other hand, we know the object 
only by the idea itself. Loeke did not solve this dif* 
ficulty; he merely took fi>r granted that all simple 
Ideas are necessarily a representation of things. 

Sensible ideas are the representation of the quali. 
ties of bodies, as ideas produced by reflection are 
the representation of the operations of the under* 
standing. But, even if this were the fact, we could 
know on the system of Locke only the qualities of 
things, and never any substantial existence. To ex- 
plain how sensations are representative, Locke re- 
produces, under a difiexeut phraseology, the old hy- 
II — 4 
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pothesis of images or sensible species, which, coming 
from bodies, enter the humaq organism, and are 
transmitted by the organs to the soul. 

He inquires how our ideas can be representatives 
of finite spirits ; and as he cannot find in the ideas, 
as he has conceived them, the principle of such a 
representation, he concludes we can no more know 
by our ideas the existence of finite spirits than we 
can know the existence of fairies by the ideas which 
we form of them. 

He has recourse to a supernatural order of in- 
struction in order to obtain certainty as to the exist, 
ence of spirits. In the system of Malebranche, which 
we shall presently analyze, the existence of bodies 
cannot be proved by the idea of spirit and that of 
the infinite. -Now in the theory of Locke, the idea 
of the infinite is nothing but that of indefinite num- 
ber, and no idea is representative of spirit as spirit. 
Consequently, there are no means of arriving logical. 
]j at the idea of God, notwithstanding the efSoTta he 
has made to avoid this consequence. 

The theory of Locke was developed in France by 
Condillac. These developments are of two sorts. 

His analysis of the operations of the understand, 
ing, as well as his analysis of language, contain a 
multitude of considerations and observations in de. 
tail, which afe modifications or complements more 
or less ingenious of the views of the English philos. 
opher. But they contain nothing fundamental for 
the development of sensualism. 

This is not the case with respect to the principle 
of Condillac, according to which all ideas are nothing 
but sensations transformed. Locke had admitted 
two sources of ideas;, sensation, and reflection, or the 
consciousness which the soul has of its own opera, 
lions. Condillac maintained, in the first place, that 
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ail operations of the soul are reducible to a single 
one, namely, attention, which exists in various de- 
grees and under various relations, and that reflection 
is itself only a mode of attention. But what is at- 
tention ? According to Condillac, it is nothing but 
the efl^ct of a predominant sensation. Everything, 
therefore, becomes resolved into a single element, 
sensation. Thereby the unity of sensualism is con- 
stituted. Instead of two' sources of ideas, there is 
but one : instead of two states of the soul, passive in 
sensation, active in reflection, the soul ha» but one 
only mode of being ; it is throughout passive. This 
doctrine of Condillac had a more important influence 
in theXdevelopment of sensualism than all other parts ^ L\ -: 
of his philosophy taken together* By this doctrine 
sensualism attained, in point of ideology, its utmost 
limit. 

For the rest, the method followed by Condillac did 
not correspond with the principles of his philosophy. 
He pretended, on the one hand, to derive everything 
from observation, and, on the other hand, he proceed- 
ed by hypothesis ; endeavouring, by the hypothesis of 
a statue endowed with the faculty of feeling, to explain 
the origin of knowledge ; and by the hypothesis of 
cwo children abandoned in a desert, to explain the 
origin of language. 

OhservaUons. 

The radical vice of the theories of Locke and Con- 
dillac is in not conceiving that there are in the human 
mind necessary, universal, and absolute ideas, of 
which sensation cannot contain the principle. This 
has been shown by Reid, Stewart, and many others, 
and especially, with great force, by Cousin in his re- 
view of the system of Locke. 

These theories contain also a radical vice of meth- 
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od. Tliey suppose man exercising first one of his 
faculties, then another, and another. But this is onFj 
a factitious man, not real man. The intellectual life 
implies the simultaneous working of several faculties, 
very much as the organic life is conditioned by the 
simultaneous working of many organs. There is ia 
both an intimate inward unity, which cannot be con- 
structed pieceraeaL 

HELVETIUS. 

CoNDi&LAc applied sensualism to ideology* HeU 
vetius (bom at Paris in 1715, died in 1771), made ap. 
plication of it to morals. His whole theory may be 
reduced to this enthymeme : there is in the sphere 
of the intelligence nothing but sensations ; there can 
therefcMre be in the sphere of the will nothing but 
pleasure or pain. The antecedent of this enthy- 
meme was furnished by the dominant ideology. To 
prove the consequent, he rested upon the incontesta^ 
ble principle that the will can act only upon elements 
furnished by the intelligence. Now sensations, in 
their relation to the will, are nothing more than 
pleasure or pain. 

The system of Helvetius contains two orders of 
ideas. In as far as the object is to, conclude from 
the principles of sensualism to the morality of self, 
interest, as being the only possible morality, Helve, 
tins reasons very strictly : as a matter of deduction, 
this part of his writings is logically unassailable. 
But when he endeavours to find in this moral con- 
ception the root of duties and of virtue, all the art o{ 
sophisms is unable to conceal the enormous vice of 
his theory. The notion of virtue implies the subor- 
dination of particular inclinations to a rule which 
cannot be found in the mere sphere of enjoyment^ 
since the desire of enjoyment, taken by itself aspires 
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to exclude everything that would limit the gratifica- 
tion of particular inclinations. 

Doctrines analogous to those of Heivetius were 
maintained by St. Lambert, and by many otlier mor' 
alists of the eighteenth century. 

d'hqlbagh. 

This materialist, born in the Palatmate in 1723, 
died at Paris in 1789. He applied sensualism to a 
theory of the universe, which he devek>ped in his 
book entitled the System &f Nature., 

Thought is but the faculty of feeling, and 8^3sa- 
tioos correspond to nothing but sensible things. All 
idea of s^Hritual beings is tbierefi>re destitute of any 
basis. 

The senses discoter to us nothing in the universe 
but matter endowed with certain properties and mo- 
tion, which is essential to it, since matter is the only 
^cistence. 

All particular beings are nothing but the different 
combinations which motion produces in matter. 

The moving force is developed in various degrees : 
besides the combination designated by the term rude 
bodies, it produbes also another combination which 
constitutes organized beings, and, developing itself 
still farther, produces e€^ectiv^ sensibility, which is 
only the effect of a certain kind of organization. 

All human actions are the necessaiy result either 
of the internal motion of the organization, or of ex. 
ternal motions by which they are modified. 

From his cosmological theory D'Holbach deduces 
consequences with respect to society fundamentally 
analogous to the system of Helvetius, 
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While sensualism was producing in France a self- 
ish moraiity and an atheistic cosmology, David Hume 
(born at Edinburgh in 171 1» died in 1776) carried it 
to its last consequences, and ended in skepticism. 

All the modifications of the mind which are dis- 
tinguished from sensations, and usuftlly termed ideas, 
judgments, etc., are, according to Hume, nothing but 
sensations weakened by time or absence of the ob- 
ject, and, consequently, less certain than sensations 
strictly so called. But even the latter are themselves 
necessarily uncertain, because we have no rational 
basis which authorizes us to affirm that they corre. 
spend to their objects. 

Although Hume attacked the certainty of all fun- 
damental notions, his skeptical argumentation may 
nevertheless be referred to three principal heads. 

All judgments relative to the physical world rest 
upon the notion of cause : all our judgments relative 
to the moral world imply the notion of virtue and c^ 
free-will : and, finally, every theory which would em- 
brace at once the physical and the moral world in 
order to explain their origin and to conceive their uni. 
ty, implies the notion of a universal principle of all 
being, or God. 

Hume undertook, setting out with sensualism, to 
prove that these three fundamental notions, consider- 
ed as objective cognitions, are nothing but hypotheses 
or factitious ideas, destitute of any foundation in the 
human mind. 

In the physical world, experience shows us the re 
lations of succession or simultaneousness in facts, 
but it shows us nothing more. Now, from the fact 
that A coexists with B, we cannot conclude that one 
depends upon the other ; so, if B comes after A, we 
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cannot any more conclude that A is the cause of B« 
In a word, any affirmation of cause and effect goes 
beyond the simple relations established by sensation, 
which is the sole element of human knowledge ; it is 
the unreasonable pretension of extracting from that 
primitive stock of the intelligence notions of which it 
does not contain the germes. But, at the same time, 
if we renounce the idea of cause, all our judgments 
respecting the physical world necessarily fall to 
pieces. For, in the first place, we cannot begin in 
the slightest degree to explain the phenomena of na- 
tare except by applying the idea of cause ; and, in 
the next place, it is by this idea, and by this idea 
alone, that we can believe in the existence even of 
bodies ; we believe in them, in fact, only because we 
consider them as causes of our sensations. 

The notions upon which rest our judgments rela* 
tive to the moral world have not a more jreal basis. 
Limited necessarily within the sphere of sensations, 
man can have no other reasonable motive of action 
than the notion of his own personal interest ; the 
idea of virtue, on the contrary, implies something 
distinct from selfishness ; it has, therefore, no prin- 
ciple in the intelligence. Virtue can proceed only 
from a sentiment destitute of all rational motive, and 
which Hume compares to taste ; but as this senti- 
ment, according to his system, has no foundation 
which the reason can conceive, we come again' on 
this point to skepticism. And as to the idea of free- 
will, we feel very clearly that we will, but we feel 
nothing farther. Internal experience, which estab* 
lishes the fact of volition, can teach us nothing in 
regard to the origin of the fact which is attributed to 
a free power. The notion of freedom is, besides, 
contradictory ; the free choice is not possible without 
motives, and every determining motive is in the last 
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analysis only a stronger sensation, which necessarily 
constrains the wiU. 

Finally, the human mind is unable to ascefhd by 
any legitimate exercise of its faculties to the notion 
of a universal principle of beings* If we take 
ground upon the elements furnished by sensation (and 
tliis is all the ground we have to go upon), we can 
arrive at the idea of Grod only by way of induction, 
that is to say, by considering Grod as the cause and 
the universe as the e&ct The notion of cause is 
radically uncertain ; and, even if it had any real valid* 
ity within the sphere of facts of observation, it would 
not follow that it must have the sane validity whea 
transferred out of the s^ere of human experieaee« 

Hume applied the sensual philosophy to the history 
of religious belief. Men originally adored only the 
phenomena of nature, whose power appeared to them 
terrible or. beneficent. From abstraction to abstrac* 
tion, they have been transformed into gods ; the hu- 
man mind has formed beyond the visible world aa- 
o^r world of its own inventkm* 

SECTION IL 
DESCAETES. 

Historical Noticesm 

RiiNB Dbscaetbs was born at La Haye, in Too* 
raine^ in 1596. He embraced the military profes- 
sion; but the life of the. camp disturbed his medita- 
tions. After travelling in several countries of Eu- 
rope» he retired to Holland to give hiaisebf up exclu- 
sively to the works he had i^anned. His great dis- 
coveries in the mathematical and physical sciences 
had already revealed his genius, whe/i he published 
his two principal philosophical works, his Discourse 
«n Uie Method qfrighily coadaieting reaaon and vmoes'^ 
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^aimg irtdh in the sciences^ and his MediUOums an 
Firsi FhUas&phf. The partisans of the philosophy 
of Aristotle, whom Descartes bad vigorously attack* 
%d, did not always limit themselves to the use of the 
weapons of discussion against him* Vdet, prc^essor 
of theology in the Protestant University of Utrecht, 
pursued him with atrocious calumnies. Christinai 
queen of Sweden, offered him an asylum at Stock- 
ho\m^ where he ended his days in 1650. At the re* 
quest of the ambassador of France, his mortal re- 
mains were transported to Paris. 

ExjposUion* 

• 

Descartes considered human science, and particu- 
larly philosophy, as an effort of human reason to de- 
duce from first causes rules for the conduct of life 
and for the practical arts. Comparing the existing 
science of his times with this ideal standard, he con- 
cluded it was far from being conformed to it. On 
one hand, there were principles grounded not in rea- 
son, buf in a blind confidence in the scientific tradi- 
tions of the past ; on the other, consequences which 
often had no practical results ; in a word, uncertain. 
ty in its bases, barrenness in effects : such appeared 
to him the fundamental vices of contemporary sci- 
ence. 

He hence concluded the necessity of reconstructing 
the edifice of hdman knowledge. He could notj>ro- 
ceed in this reconstruction except upon the ideas of 
others, op upon his own. To accept, by faith in an- 
other, the principles necessary to this great work, 
would be to throw science into the very condition 
firom which he wished to rescue it. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, first of all to isolate himself from all 
ideas received among hien, and to retire into his own 
thoughts. But these might themselves also be aa 
II.— 5 
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assemblage of errors, or, at least, a mixture of error 
and truth. There would be uo means of discrimina- 
ting so long as he retained a single one of those ideas 
as true, or conformed to reality ;, for the error mighf 
be found in that very idea. It was requisite, there- 
fore, in the second place, to isolate himself from all 
his own ideas, that is, to hold them for doubtful, as 
he had already held for doubtful the opinions of oth- 
ers. There remained, accordingly, nothing but doubt, 
and he was forced to seek in it the principle of the 
reconstruction of all human ideas.. *^ It is not to-day 
for the first time that I have perceived in myself that 
from my earliest years I have received a great many 
false opinions as true, and that what I have built upon 
principles so badly ascertained can be only very 
doubtful and uncertain. And, accordingly, I have 
decidedly judged that I must seriously undertake 
some time in my life to rid myself of all the opinions 
I had before taken upon trust, and begin altogether 
anew from the foundation, if I would establish any- 
thing firm and constant in science." 

But doubt implies actual thinking, and actual think- 
ing implies existence. I doubt, then I think ; I think, 
then I exist : thus man finds himself in the very act 
of doubting. Here Descartes seized, or thought he 
seized, in self-consciousness, a fact and a principle. 
The fact was the doubting, the thinking, the exist- 
ing & the principle was th^ relation of doubt to 
thought, of thought to existence. He affirmed 
thought as contained in the idea of doubting ; he af- 
firmed existence as contained in the idea of thinking ; 
the perception of these relations transformed itself 
into this general principle : everything which is clear- 
ly contained in the idea of a thing, may be affirmed 
of that thing. 

But hitherto Descartes had not^advanced beyond 
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kia own inward consciousness, and here the question 
was whether he could do so ; whether, instead of pos- 
sessing solely the knowledge of himself as a thinking 
being, he could attain^ hy means of thought, to a 
knowledge of reaMties external to himself. The 
problem to be solved yas this : To find an idea which 
could not subsist as a conception of the mind with- 
out its object itself having also existence : an idea 
which could be subjectively possible only as far as it 
was objectively real. Descartes propounded the idea 
of a supremely peifect being as the principle of the 
connexion of the ideal and real. The idea of su- 
preme perfection implieff existence, since existence 
jB itself a perfection. ** If we ask, not in regard to a 
VmIj, but in regard to anything, whatever it may be, 
which has in itself all the pei^ections which can be 
together, whether existence is to be reckoned among 
chem, we may at first, it is true, be in doubt about it, 
because our mind, which is finite, not being accus- 
tomed to consider them except separately, may not 
oerhaps perceive at the first glance how necessarily 
they are joined together. But if we carefully exam* 
me whether existence belongs to a being supremely 
powerfiil, and what sort of existence, we shall find 
ourselves able clearly and distinctly to know, first, 
that at least possible existence agrees with him, as 
well as with all other things of which we have in our- 
selves any distinct idea, even those which are com- 
posed of fictions of our own mind : and next, because 
we cannot think fhat his existence is possible, with* 
out knowing at the same time — keeping in mind his 
infinite power — that he can exist by his own force, 
we conclude that he really exists, and ^at he has 
been from all eternity ; for it is very evident from 
the light of nature that that which exists by its own 
force exists always ; and thus we shall know that 
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necessary oxlsteoce is cootaiiied in th» idea oi a squ 
premely powerful being, not by a fictioa of the uo« 
derstanding} bat because it beloofs to the true aad 
kninutabie nature o( such a being t» exist ; aod it 
will be easy for us to know that it is ioiposaible £» 
this supreooely powerfiil being not to have in himself 
all other perfections that are contained in the idea of 
Gody in such sort that, of their own parc^r nature 
and without any fiction of the understandings they 
are always joined together ^d e^X in God." Thus, 
just as I affirm my own exislence» because its idea 
is contained in the notion of thinking, so I affirm the 
existence of the supremely perfect being, because the 
idea of existence is contained in the very idea of such 
a being. The existence of an external reality rest% 
therefore, upon the same logical ba«a as the internal 
reality. 

In his third MedikiMon^ which is the on^ where be 
seeks to pass out from the consciousness of ^^ to 
Qod, Descartes endeavoured to demonstrate the ex« 
istence of God, not from the interval characteristica 
cdT the idea of the infinite, but frosn its external re- 
lations^ that u» to say, by ascending from the idea tio 
the cause of the idea. He had said : My intelligence^ 
being finite, has not derived from itself the idea of 
the infinite ; every finite cause, of whatever sort, ia 
equally incapable of producing it $ it roust have been 
produced in me by the infinite himself But in his 
Reply to th» Ol^ections brought against him, he in- 
sisted upon the proof deduced from the internal 
characteristics of the idea of God. The first of 
these proo&, the proof d foHenori^ supposes, besides 
the idea of the infinitely perfect being, the certainty 
of the notion of cause ; the proof d jpTiosri supposes 
nothing more than the logical notion of the i«£nite* 
This proof was conceived by Descartes as onJy the 
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rfmple affirniiatioa of what is contained in that idea, 
just as the principle, lihmk^ therefore I exists waa 
<mly the affirnuLtion of what Ja contained in the idea 
of thinking. The second act of the intelligence was 
thus identical with the first ; it was only a transform- 
ation of it The proof d priori agreed, therefore, 
much better than tiie other with hu fundamental pro- 
cess of the reason ; and, accordingly, it has prevailed 
in the Cartesian philosophy. 

We have seen what, according to Descartes, is the 
necessary devdopment of the mind contemplating 
itself: this development is not complete except as it 
implies God. Without the notion of Grod, man might 
suppose that even in his dearest ideas he is the sport 
of an evil genius devoted to deceiving him, or, at 
least, ho could not find in his mind anything neces* 
sarily repugnant to such a supposition. But thought, 
resolving itself in the last analysis into the idea of 
the supremely perfect and supremdy true being, ex- 
cludes the possibility of such an external illusion, 
just as primitively the idea of thinking, resolving it» 
self into that of existence, eitohides purely internal 
doubt. 

Descartes had thus arrived at the knowledge of an 
external reality, the source of ail reality, by appljring 
this principle : Everything which is contained in the 
idea of a thing must be affirmed of the thing itself. 
It was by carrying out the application of the same 
principle that he arrived at the knowledge of all re- 
alities. But, as he was Hable to make folse applica- 
tions of it, it was needful to inquire how man is led 
into error, in order to avoid error in its cause. Prom 
whend^, then, comes error 1 Does ft come from Uio 
intelligence or from the will t The intelligence pro* 
duces ideas, and no idea can be felse, because then 
the idea of a thing would not contain what it oo^ 
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tained. Error has not, then, its root in the intelli- 
gence ; it can have place only when man, by an act of 
will, affirms what is not contained in ideas. "From 
whence, then, spring my errors ? from this alone, that 
the will being more ample and extensive than the 
understanding, I do not restrain it within the same 
limits, but I extend it also to things I do not under- 
stand, in respect to which, being in itself indifferent, 
it gets very easily astray, and chooses the false for 
the true, the bad for the good ; and thus I am led to 
err and to sin." The general rule of hum^in judg- 
ments is reduced, therefore, to keeping the will with- 
in the limits of the understanding. 

Descartes believed he had ascertained by this se- 
ries of processes, which he called methodical doubt, 
the foundations of human certainty. This basis be- 
ing established, he began to work at the construction 
of the system of human knowledge. 

Man finds in his consciousness two sorts of ideas : 
the idea of thought, and the idea of extension. All 
human ideas belong to these two categories ; for all 
other idelEis, whether relative to what is called soul 
or to what is called body, express, the first only par- 
ticular attributes of thought, andihe second only par- 
ticular attributes of extension. And as these pri- 
mary ideas are essentially distinct, he concluded that 
the substances whose fundamental attributes are re- 
spectively thought and extension are themselves ne- 
cessarily distinct. The world, then , comprehends two 
classes of beings of different nature, spirits, and mat- 
ter or bodies. Thus reasoning, Descartes was led to 
maintain that the essence of spirit is in thought, and 
Jie essence of matter in extension ; and this was one 
of the fundamental principles of all his theories, which 
thus fell into two divisions, the philosophy of spiritSp 
id the philosophy of bodies. 
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The theory of spirits comprehends that of Grod, 
and of man so far as he is a thinking being. The 
idea of God, implying unity, excludes divisibility and 
extension. God is then a spirit, and not a body. 
Sensation supposes a body : there is, therefore, no 
sensation in God ; he is pure intelligence and pure 
wiU. 

In regard to created spirits, the most remarkable 
part of Cartesianism is its theory of innate ideas. 
The intelligence possesses the idea of the infinite ; 
and as it is at the same time a finite intelligence, it 
could not acquire this idea by its own operations, lim- 
ited like itself. This idea, then, and all others which 
are a derivation, a particularization of it, are not 
acquired ideas : they are communicated to the mind 
by the Creator ; they are innate. Here Descartes 
took the opposite extreme from Bacon, who regarded 
the human soul as a Udnila rasa, a blank surface. 
Descartes did not, however, pretend thai these ideas 
were innate in the sense that they were constantly 
present to the mind. ** When I say that any idea is 
born with us, or that it is naturally imprinted on our 
souls, I do not mean that it is always present in 
thought, for this would be contrary to fact ; but only 
that we have in ourselves the faculty of reprodu- 
cmg it." 

Descartes maintained a great difference between 
the mode of proving the existence of spirit and that 
of proving the existence of body. It is true that in 
his system the divine veracity was the primitive and 
general guarantee of human ideas in the sense re. 
marked above. But, this guarantee being supposed, 
we come to the conclusion that spirits ^xist by devel. 
oping what is contained in the very notion of thought, 
while, by developing the notion of extension alone, 
we could not conclude the existence of bodies. 
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Thought implies in itself the existence of the think- 
ing subject. But the notion of extension does not 
imply necessarily the existence of an extended ob« 
ject : it may be a simple modification of the mind. 
To demonstrate the existence of bodies requires the 
intervention of an element distinct from the idea ; we 
must rest upon the natural impulse which leads us to 
believe in our sensations; this impulse or instinct 
cannot itself be conceived as having the truth for its 
endy except as an impulse from the author of our na- 
ture. The certainty of the existence of bodies de- 
pends, therefore, upon the divine veracity, inasmuch 
as it is the guarantee not only of our ideas, but of our 
instincts, which amounts to saying that we only be* 
Ueve the existence, of bodies, wtilei we eoncewe the 
existence of spirits. 

Having in this -way established the existence of 
the corporeal world, Descartes made it the seccmd 
object of his speculations. Here is manifested a cor- 
relation between his theory of spirits and his theory 
of bodies. In the spiritual substance we distinguish 
thought, which is essential ; then will, which is in some 
sort thought in motion. In the corporeal substance 
we distinguish extension, which is essential, and then 
motion produced in it. Physical philosophy is, then, 
radically the theory both of the immutable properties 
of extension and of the changeable properties which 
depend upon motion. All explanations, therefore, of 
material phenomena ought to be deduced from me- 
chanics, resting on the basis of geometry. 

Descartes applied his mechanical philosophy first 
to the phenomena of the inorganic world. In his 
metaphysics he had recognised Gk)d as the creator 
of matter and the prime mover of the universe. 6od^ 
according to the remark of Pascal, appieared at the 
^ead of the Cartesian cosmology only to give a jerk 
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the world at the beginniDg, and to set things ago. 
ing. But, this done, mechanics vna to explain all 
the operations of nature. Thus Descartes banished 
from physical theories all inquiries after final causes. 
These inquiries, according to him, were presumption, 
and a hinderance to the progress of science : presump. 
tion, because the limited mind of man should not pre* 
tend to discover the ends proposed by infinite intelli« 
gence ; an obstacle to the progress of science, be« 
cause they diverted science from the observatioa oi 
efiicient causes to plunge it in speculations concern 
log occult causes. 

Descartes banished also the idea of space, in as 
ftir as different fh)m the idea of llody. The idea of 
space is nothing but a modification of the idea of ex- 
tension ; and, as extension is the essence of bodies, 
there can exist no space where body is wanting ; in 
other words, a vacuum is impossible. He rejected 
also indivisible elements, called atoms ; such an in- 
divisibility is incompatible with the notion of exten- 
sion, and extension cannot be composed except of 
elements analogous to it^ He held, consequently^ 
the infinite divisibility of matter, and, at the same 
time, its unlimited extension. To suppose the ma. 
terial universe actually limited, would be to supposif 
beyond those limits an infinite v<Md, a thing contra* 
dictory to the principles of his philosophy. 

He deduced from his ideas concerning extension 
and vacuum, combined with the general principles 
of mechanics, his celebrated theory of vortexes, which 
belongs to the history of physics. It has given way 
to the theory of Newton concerning gravitation. 
The vacuum, banished by Descartes, has reappeared 
in the system of his rival. 

Pursuing the development of his mechanical theo- 
ryt Descartes applied it to organic beings. Animal 
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are Dothing but automata destitute of any faculty of 
feeling. The movements which they perform, how- 
ever orderly they may be, do not prove, any more 
than the motions of a chronomete)*, the existence of 
a thinking principle in them ; and as there is nothing 
useless in nature, it would be unreasonable to sup* 
pose souls created merely to produce an order of phe- 
nomena "which might exist without their intervention. 
All the phenomena of organic life manifested in 
brutes, and still more those manifested in vegetables, 
may and should be referred to the la^s of motion. 
It is the same with the organic life of man : the sen- 
sations and passions, without doubt, have their seat 
in the spiritual principle, but their physical causes 
fall under the general theory of mechanics applied to 
the human organization. 

If we cast a glance over the whole doctrine of 
Descartes, we see that his philosophy relative to the 
corporeal world is entirely separated from his philos* 
ophy of spirits. He had placed at the origin of all 
his theories two ideas, which were to contain all oth- 
ers, the idea of thought and the idea *of extension. 
As there existed in his system no connexion, perceiv- 
ed by the mind, between these two radical ideas, the 
result was necessarily two orders of parallel specu- 
lations, which could never find any point of concur^ 
rence. How, then, was the action of the body upon 
the soul, and of the soul upon the body, or, at least, 
their mutual correlation, to be conceived ? In this 
point the philosophy of Descartes had a great defect ; 
many of his disciples, particularly Malebranche, en- 
deavoured to fill up the chasm by the h^rpothesis of 
occasional causes, of which we shall presently speak. 
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Ohservations. 

1. Id regard to the philosophy of Descartes, we 
ought to distinguish between the theories he put forth 
and the impulse he gave to the human mind. Many 
of his theories have been abandoned ; but the im- 
pulse communicated by Descartes in his resistance tfr 
the yoke of routine and the prejudices of the school. 
men has always lasted. 

2. The methodical doubt of Descartes has given 
rise in these later times to long discussions concern- 
ing the basis and rule of human reason, to which we 
shall return. , 

3. Most philosophers have sought for a certain 
logical process by which to pass from the internal to 
the external, from thought to outward realities. Des- 
cartes resolved this question by the process adopted 
by St. Anselm at the earliest period of scientific or- 
ganization in the Middle Ages. The solidity of the 
Cartesian theories depends fundamentally upon the 
question what validity is to be attributed to the dem- 
onstration of the existence of the infinite from the 
idea of the infinite. 

4. In maintaining that thought is all the essence 
of spirit, and that extension is all the essence of 
maiter* Cartesianism laid down the principle of a 
radical divorce between the spiritual and physical 
sciences. 

5. By its theory of innate ideas Cartesianism was 
a reaction against the sensualism of the English 
philosophy of Bacon, and particularly against the 
nominal philosophy of Hobbes. It has also furnished 
powerful considerations in favour of the immortality 
of the soul. 

6. The pretension of reducing all the physical sci- 
ences to mechanical laws has not been favoured by 
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subsequent developments of those very sciences. 
The progress of physiology, both animal and vegeta- 
ble, has established that the phenomena of organic 
life adhere primitively to very diilferent laws* 

7. Considered in respect to its prindpies and its 
starting point, the philosophy of Descartes excited 
the observation of internal facts, as the philosophy 
of Bacon excited the observation of external facts* 
The latter was the flowing outward of thought to. 
wards sensations, the former was the flowing back of 
thought upon itself. Modern psychology was bom 
of Gartesianism* 

MALEBRANOfitB. 

Hisiarical Notices. 

Nicholas Malebrakghb, born at Paris in IMS, 
entered the congregation of the Oratory. The read- 
ing of Descartes's Treatise fm Man determined his 
philosophical vocation, which he embraced with en* 
thusiasm. He published successively his Search «^ 
ter Truth; Christian Ckmversaiions ; ChrisHan tmd 
Metaphysical Meditations; a TreaUse of Murals; 
Dialogues on Metaphysics and BeUgion ; which drew 
the attention of the most distinguished men of Eu» 
rope. He had controversies to maintain with Ar« 
naud, Bossuet, Father Lamy, and Regis. His la« 
hours ended only with his life. The contemplative 
genius of Malebranche led him to seek for peaceful 
seclusion. This Christian Plato loved to meditats 
under the shade of the beautiful trees of the college 
of Juilly, where his memory is still fresh. 

Exposition* 

The whole structure of Malebrancheli philosophy 
fests upon the distinction between ideas and aenti- 
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laeots. The i^uloeophen who had most inritted on 
the dualism of ihe human mind had confined them* 
aelvea for the most part to opposing sensations to 
Ideas, Malebranche dug deeper into this dualism ; 
he reoiarked that the element opposed to ideas, or, at 
]fift8t» essentially distinct from them» had a character- 
islic peculiar to itself independently of the varioua 
ooisea which ought produce, it; that this elemenl 
OQOsiflyls vtk the sentiment which informs the soul of 
its m«>dificatioos» whatever might be the origin, intei> 
nal or exteriwl» of the sentiment itself. 

Ideas are the sight, the vision of the mind. Now 
non-being, having no prqwrties, is not visible* To 
see nothing and not to see anything are the same 
tiling. Icteas are, then, only the vision of something 
which exists ; an idea is, therefore, not a simple mod. 
ifioation of the soul^ but the manifestation of an ob» 
jeet really existing out of the soul. 

It is not so with the sentimentB. Thereby the 
Qund coQceiTes nothing ; it is only made aware of 
its actual state, without explaining, without compre- 
hending it ; sentiment is nothing buia ccmlused echo 
of a simple modification of the souL 

The subjects of ideas are eternal, immutable, ne- 
cessary ; either they do not appear to the mind, or 
they appear in that character. Sentiment corre- 
spcMids only to modifications which might or mi^t 
not be« 

It follows from these principles Uiat everything of 
which we have an idea exists, and it is in vain to c^ 
ject that we havo frequently an idea of things which 
do not exist. This objection rests upon a confusion 
of ideas with sentiments ; and, in order to make it 
clear, let us take two examples, one in the moral 
v'orld, the other in the purely physical world. 

In the first place, I imagine a maa perfonmng a 
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good and juat action. If that man really existed, I 
could not be made aware of his existence and of his 
action but by my sensations, or, in the last analysis, 
by simple n(iodifications of my own soul. In repre* 
senting to myself that action which does not actually 
exist, I remain, therefore, in the domain of sentiment, 
I do not enter into that of ideas. The object, the 
sole object of the idea, is not the action, but the good 
quality of the action ; and this quality is nothing bat 
a particularization of what the mind conceives as an 
eternal reality, namely, justice or rectitude. By the 
idea I see what is ; in the way of sentiment my soul 
is modified without any object of that modification 
existing. 

Consider next the notions which we form of what 
is called the world of bodies. Everything which the 
mind therein conceives is reduced to relations of fig- 
ure, and all relations of figure are resolvable into the 
general idea of extension, which particularizes itself 
in such or such a figure. This intelligible extension 
is very diilferent from actual extension. The latter 
is determinate, limited ; the former is conceived as 
infinite, since it contains all possible figures ; but, al- 
though purely intellectual, it is supremely real, since 
it is infinite, and all the relations of figures which 
subsist in it are immutable and necessary. But if 
we have the idea of intelligible extension, we have 
only the sentiment of actual and determinate exten- 
sion. Sounds, colours, in a word, everything that 
does not fall within the relations of figures, niake no- 
thing conceived by the mind, but only apprize it that 
it experiences such or such a sensation by occasion 
of a body which it believes to exist. This being es- 
tablished, when we represent to ourselves an object 
which does not really exfst, what do we see? Our 
mind sees the figure which we attribute to it, and its 
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relations with other figures ; now all this exists real« 
I7 in the intelligible extension. As to the colours 
and other analogous properties which we give it in 
imagination, they express not the objects of ideas, but 
the objects of our sentiments ; and, although the ob. 
|ect of our sentiments does not exist, the object of' 
our ideas subsists none the less. Everything which 
is relative to sentiment may or may not be ; but here, 
as before, we can conceive of nothing which has not 
existence. 

Setting out with this theory, we must conclude that 
philosophy rests only on the connexion of ideas. 
Wherever this connexion is broken, wherever ideas 
fail and give way to sentiment, the mind remains in 
darkness. The philosopher should therefore seek 
for an idea to which he can attaqh by indissoluble 
bonds the whole chain of human ideas. 

After the example of Descartes, Malebranche pla- 
ces the principle of science in the idea of God, or of 
the infinitely perfect Being. On the one hand, this 
idea implies the existence of its object ; and, on the 
other, the idea of the infinite contains all other ideas, 
which can never be anything but particular aspects 
of the one universal idea of being. And as the idea 
of self, of the me, which is the starting-point of phi. 
losophy, is finite, it follows that the finite coexists 
with the infinite. From hence the idea of creation, 
since the notion of the finite does not imply that of 
necessary existence. 

The universe is the most perfect which could ex. 
ist. Grod, contemplating all possible worlds, could 
not have wished to realize a less perfect world in 
preference to a world in which the divine perfections 
would be more completely reflected. For there 
could be no reason for preferring the less to the morr 
perfect, and choice ivithout reason would be contra^ 
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to the divine wisdom* But it should be remarked 
that the perfection of the world supposes that Grod»* 
who is the sovereign power and the sovereign wis- 
dom, acts by laws the most gaoeral and simple, just 
as finite agents act according to laws as much less 
'simple and as much less general as they themselves 
are less wise and powerful. Placing ourselves in 
this point of view, we conceive how that which we 
take for imperfection in the work of the Creator is 
inherent in the very perfection of his work. These 
apparent imperfections are a sequence of the most 
general, that is, the most perfect laws ; and the world 
is better with its general laws* spite of their particu- 
lar inconveniences, than it would be by the suppress- 
ion of the inconvenienoesy involving»as it wouki, the 
destruction of general laws. 

But of what beings is the universe composed ? Do 
there exist spirits and bodies ? Does there exist even 
a difierence of nature between spirits and bodies ? 

The idea of body or of matter resolves itself into 
that of actual extension. Is extension a substance 
or a mode ? We cannot think of a circle or a square 
without thinking of extension; squareness and round- 
ness are therefore only modifications of extension. 
But we can think of extension without thinking of 
anything else ; it is* therefore, not a simj^ mode» it 
is a substance. Now the idea of extension does not 
imply that of thought : consequently, matter, whose 
essence is extension, must be, if it really exist, a sub- 
stance essentially different from the thinking sub- 
stance or spirit* 

This distinction being established, it is clear that 
God, in creating the world, was behooved to give birth 
to a world of spirits. For he produces that which 
is most perfect ; and beings capable of thinking, that 
% of knowing and loving, are evidently of a nature 
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itt|ieripr to that of body. Thus the existeace of spir- 
its is coatained in the very idea of creation. 

But does the connexion of idea^ lead us equally to 
acknowledge the existence of bodies ! In the ^rat 
place^ we conceive no necessary connexion between 
the impressions which are called sensations and the 
existence of external objects, since God, by the effi- 
jcsLcy of his infinite ppwer^ taight produce these same 
impressions if the. corporeal world did not exist. If 
these impressions, considered in themselves, do not 
prove its existence, we must go higher ; we must, as 
Descartes has done, combine the natural instinct 
which leads us to believe in the testimony of our 
senses with the veracity of God. But here again 
the chain of ideas is broken, when we wish to make 
it result in the existence of bodies. Without doubt, 
the veracity of God would be an infallible guarantee 
of our sensations, if the instinct which leads us to re- 
fer our sensations to external objects was really ia- 
viocible. But it is not: God furbishes us with a 
mean^ of resistipg this impulse, aad this means is 
the possibility conceived by us of sensations as con- 
stant and as uniform without the iuteryention of bod- 
ies as with their intervention. Malebranche codk 
eludes, therefore, that the existence of bodies cannot 
be known with certainty except by revelation. 

The Qbjection has been made to this last opinion 
that it is reasoning in a circle, since i:evelation itself 
supposes faith in the Q^nses which attest the facts im- 
plied in the idea of revelation. But the partisans of 
the philosophy of Malebranche contend that it avoids 
ihis pa,ralogism. Even if bodies do not exist, still 
we must always admit that the sensible impressions 
respecting revelation are produced in us by divine 
power. Now it would be repugnant to the wisdom 
of God to produce such a system of appearances, if 
II,— 6 
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these appearances did not actuallj contain a diThfO 
revelation. This laid down, it would, they say, be 
indeed a vicious circle to conclude the existence of 
bodies from revelation, and revelation from the exist- 
ence of bodies. But this is not the case. From 
sensible appearances, whether the phenomena are or 
are not connected with real bod^, we conclude the 
existence of a divine revelation on the ground of the 
divine wisdom. Then, hearkening to the divine word, 
without pretending to know beforehand whether- bod- 
ies have a substantial existence or not, we learn that 
it expressly teaches their existence. Thus we rec- 
ognise, upon the authority of revelation, that our sen- 
sible impressions do correspond to external objects 
called bodies ; and we have admitted revelation by 
merely comMning the fact of sensible impressions 
with another term, to wit, the divine wisdom. 

But if the universe is composed of two sorts of 
beings — of spirits, whose existence is demonstrated, 
and of bodies, whose existence is revealed — the gen- 
eral notion of the universe depends upon the idea we 
form of the relations that exist between these two 
parts of creation. Are they independent of each 
other, or do they reciprocally act upon each other? 
It is a fact, that when my soul wills it, a motion is 
produced in my arm, and by my arm in other bod- 
ies which it displaces. It is a fkct, also, that sensa- 
tions spring up in my soul as if they were a result df 
the action of the bodies that surround me. But the 
thinking substance and the extended substance are so 
essentially independent of each other, that it is im- 
possible to admit that the one should produce a modi- 
fication of the soul, which is a spiritual effect, and that 
the other should produce a material effect, such as 
motion. This reciprocal action is therefore only 
apparent ; the correlation which exists between mind 
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lind body results from the general laws established 
by the Creator, according to which he himself pro. 
duces both the motions of body by occasion of voli- 
tions of the soul, and the impressions or sensations 
of the soul by occasion of the presence of bodies. In 
both cases God alone is the real and immediate cause 
of these effects ; spirits and bodies are nothing but 
occasional causes. 

From the general notion of the universe he pass. 
es to the theory of mind and body, to psychology and 
to physics. 

The general principle of physics is that all bodies 
are homogeneous, since extension, which is their es- 
jsence, is the same in all. Material phenomena are 
aothing but differences in the external form of bodies, 
and in the configuration of the insensible particles of 
which they are composed, or differences in the rela. 
tions of distance. All changes which take place in 
bodies are consequently produced by motion, which 
modifies both the external or internal form of the 
bodies^ and the relations of distance which exist be- 
tween them. And as matter or extension implies 
no idea of motion, all the motions of nature are an 
immediate and permanent impulse of divine power, 
which acts conformably to sovereign wisdom, ac- 
cording to laws the most simple and general. That 
which is called the concussion of bodies is hot the 
real cause of the communication of motion, it is only 
the OQcasional cause. 

The theory of spirits is divided into two parts : the 
one treats of the intelligence, the other of the will. 

The intelligence, as has been said, lives and sub- 
sists only in ideas, and ideas are the divine essence. 
It follows from this, first, that we see everything in 
God, even the corporeal world. For that which wp 
really see in material nature is the intelligibJe t 
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nite, necessary extension, which is God himself; the 
rest is not the object of the vision of the mind. We 
do not really see it, we feel it ; and the obscure sen- 
timent attests only the modifications of our souL 

It follows, in the second place, that intelligence is 
a perpetual revelation. Ideas not being in us, but 
out of us, it is God who produces them in our mind. 
But he does not produce them except by occasion of 
the attention which we will to bestow upon them. 
Thus God is the efficient cause of ideas ; the atten- 
tion of man is the occasional cause. 

It follows, in the third place, that progress in 
knowledge depends upon the strength of attention ; 
and, as this power is limited, as well as the capacity 
of the soul, in order to derive from it the greatest ad- 
vantage possible, we ought to withdraw it from the 
dark region of sentiment, and to concentrate it upon 
the luminous region of ideas. 

It follows, lastly, that error results only from the 
confusion of ideas and sentiments. It is an attempt 
to transform a sentiment into an idea, or to degrade 
an idea to the condition of a sentiment. 

This theory of the intelligence leads to a corre* 
spending theory of the will. As God is at once the 
cause and the object of our intelligence, so he is at 
once the cause and object of our love. Our invin- 
cible love of good in general is nothing but an im- 
pulse of the love with which God loves his own na- 
ture or the immutable order of the universe, iust as 
our knowledge of the trijie is nothing but a commu- 
nication of the ideas by which he knows himself. 
Our particular desires are the occasional cause of 
the good that is done by [in] us, just as our attention 
is the occasional cause of the light which enlightens 
our soul. 

But, as we can turn our attention from the contem* 
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plation of ideas, to wander and dissipate it in the 
shadows of sentiment, so we can pervert our desires 
from the immutable world represented by ideas, to 
fasten them in a sort upon the series of false judg. 
ments which sentiment leads us to pass. When we 
search for truth in our own mere modes of feeling, 
it is error ; when we seek there foi good, it is vice. 

In a word, everything that there is positive and 
substantial in lov6 or the emotion of the soul, is pro« 
duced by God : we produce, not that love in itself, 
but only good or bad applications of that love. 

Resuniing the foregoing principles, we comprehend 
both the nature of man and the duties that flow from 
it. God is, by his power, the efficient cause of all 
motions executed by the body ; our will is only the 
occasional cause. In this first relation, our funda- 
mental duty consists in regulating our motions ac- 
cording to clear ideas, as God regulates his activity 
according to a clear view of all things. God is, by 
his intelligence, the efficient cause of all our ideas ; 
our attention is only the occasional cause. In this 
second relation, our fundamental duty is to concen- 
trate our attention upon ideas, and to consult them 
perpetually. God is, by his love, the efficient cause 
of ours, or of our inclination to happiness ; our desires 
are only the occasional cause of our participation in 
happiness. In this relation our duty is to connect our 
desires with ideas, just as the Holy Spirit is united to 
the Word. 

Malebranche endeavoured in many ways to com* 
bine his philosophical theories with Christianity. 

From his doctrine of optimism he concluded that 
the incarnation of Christ was a necessary condition 
of the perfection of the creation itself. Without this 
intimate union of God with humanity, .and through 
humanity with nature, the world would not have bee' 
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as perfect as it could be ; it would not have been 
worthy of God, since Grod cannot prefer the less 
perfect to the more perfect* 

From his theory of ideas and sentiments he con- 
cluded that the propensity which inclines men to 
look rather to liveliness of sentiment than to clear- 
ness of ideas was the indication of a profound dis- 
order in bis being ; a disorder which supposes an ori- 
ginal fall, with which is connected the doctrine of re- 
demption. 

From the principle that the divine wisdom, choos- 
ing always the most perfect means, must act by laws 
the most simple and general, he inferred that the 
laws by which grace was distributed corresponded 
to the laws of the creation. « He recognised in na- 
ture the symbols of the supernatural world. 

Observations. 

1. Malebranche endeavoured to imprint upon his 
philosophy the characteristics of simplicity and unity 
which God had, in his view, given to the laws of 

.creation. All parts of his system, which is very 
fruitful in varied applications, refers to some general 
principles with which they were in his view stricfly 
connected. The unity of his conceptions is even 
more remarkable than their extent. 

2. His theory of ideas is in many respects a re- 
production of that of Plato. But he madQ it his own 
by his profound analysis of ideas and sentiments ; by 
showing that if ideas are the vision of the infinite 
being, participated by creatures, sentiments are the 
consciousness of their limits. By the theory of in- 
telligible extension he wished to fill up a chasm in 
Platonism which did not explain how the physical 
universe could be the object of ideas. The system 

f the vision* of all things in God crowned that ele* 
ited psychology. 
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S. The philosophy of Malebranche runs into ideal- 
ism, in the same sense that it excludes fronf the do. 
main of rational speculation the notion of the exist- 
ence of bodies. This notion is rested neither upon 
a natural belief nor upon a philosophical demonstra- 
tion. It results, on the other hand, from his theory 
of intelligible extension, that we see everything in 
the corporeal world except bodies. It results also 
from his system of occasional causes, that, properly 
speaking, we do not even feel bodies which are not 
represented as acting in any way upon the soul. 

4. Malebranche has been reproached with having 
wished to establish that God is the only being really 
active ; from whence it has been concluded that hia 
philosophy contains the germes of pantheism. But 
it should be observed that he maintains an activity 
of creatures, which is to the divine activity what the 
substance of creatures is to the divine substance* 
Finite activity supposes infinite activity, as Gmie ex- 
istence supposes the finite. 

5. The philosophical style of Malebranche is a 
model of clearness and modest elevation. A serene 
light is diffused oyer all his writings. No metaphy- 
sician has conceived things in a manner more intel- 
lectual, and none has expressed them in a manner 
more enlivened by sensuous imagery. 

BERKELEY. 

George Berkeley, bishop of Cloyne in Ireland, 
was born in 1664. He died in 1753. His princi- 
pal writings are, The Principles of Human Knowh 
edge, Dialogues of Hylas and PMhmous. 

The idealist doctrine of Berkeley destroys the ex- 
istence of the corporeal world. We can know sub- 
stances only by the qualities inherent in them. Now 
Aece exists no quality which we can conceive as in* 
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herent in a corporeal substance. There exist t«a 
species of qualities called sensible : primary qualities^ 
reducible to extension, and secondary qualities, such 
as colour, odour, savour, etc. The Cartesian philos- 
ophy has demonstrated that the secondary qualities 
do not exist in the bodies, but in us ; that they are not 
properties of an external olivet, but modifications of 
the internal principle of the soul. Now, according 
to Berkeley, we ought to pass the same judgments 
concerning the primary qualities or extension. He 
maintains that all the arguments by which it is proved 
that odour, colour, etc, do not reside in the bodies^ 
apply equally to extension, the aotion of which be- 
sides contains, according to him, contradictions which 
cannot be removed except by considering extension^ 
not as an entity, but a simple conception. And as 
we know hiatter only by extension, Berkeley conclu- 
ded that the material world is only phenomenal, and 
that there exists nothing but spirits. He believed 
that he had found in this doctrine the means of de* 
stroying in their very foundations the materialist sys- 
tems to which the empirical philosophy of Locke had 
given rise in England, and which were already 
threatening the subversion of the whole moral order. 

SPDfOZA. 

BsNsxHCT SpinozA was bom at Amsterdam id 

1632, and died in 1677. He had been brought up in 

Judaism, which he renounced to embrace opinions 

destructive of all religious belief. He revived mate- 

rial pantheism. 

Many writers, and even Leibnitz himseH^ have 
pretended that Spinozism was born of Cartesianism. 
It has been noted that Spinoza commenced his career 
of metaphysical speculation by an exposition of the 
^«rtesian phik)6ophy ; that he was at first nurtured 
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In that philosophy ; and that he aAerward developed 
his system of pantheism With a great parade of terms 
and notions borrowed from the logic and ontology of 
Descartes. But from his use of those notions it 
does not follow that he deduced frtMn them correct 
consequences. 

It has been pretended^ also, that the definition of 
substance given by Descartes contains necessarily 
the foundations of Spihozism. Descartes had said 
that a substance is that which needs nothing else in 
order to its existence : from which it seemed to r^. 
snlty that all finite beings, having need of God in order 
to exist, could be conceived only as simple attributes 
of the sole substance or (^ the divine Being, who alone 
exists independently of any other thing. The Car- 
tesian philosophers have^ however, explained the def- 
inition of substance in a very different sense from 
that which Spinoza attributed to it. They said that 
<^ substance is that which has no need of anything 
else as the object in which it resides, tanqitam sub- 
jecto ; but that a substance may have need of some- 
thing else as its principle and cause, Uinquamprincvp' 
io et tatisd. This distinction presupposed, it follows 
indeed that Grod is the only complete and absolute 
substance, since in no respect, under no relation, has 
he need of anything else ; but it also follows that 
finite beings, althon^ they have need of Gk)d as their 
principle and caiise, may be substances, incomplete 
to be sure, but real, since they ate conceived as sub- 
jects of attributes, and hot as simply attributes of a 
subject. 

It was this very distinction that Spinoza under- 
took to destroy by using other principles maintained 
by the Cartesian philosophy. He pretended that the 
principles which Descartes had employed to demon- 
strate the existence of two distinct substance^, sttllf' 
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and matter, led, on the contrary, to the conclusion x>f 
the absolute identity of substance, in the sense that 
all particular beings could be conceived only as at* 
tributes of a single subject. The Cartesian defini- 
tion rested on the distinction .between substance and 
cause ; it implied that there existed, or might exist, 
not only substances, subjects of attributes, but a sub. 
stance, the productive cause of other substances* 
Now, according to Spinoza, this production is con- 
tradictory. For either the substance which produces 
and the substance produced have different attributes, 
or they have the same attributes. If they have di£i 
ferent attributes, we cannot conceive that one should 
be the cause of the other, since a cause cannot pro- 
duce what it does not contain. If, on the contrary, 
they have the same attributes, they are not distinct. 
How, in fact, did Descartes prove that mind and mat. 
ter are distinct ? On this ground alone, that thought, 
the attribute of the one, is not extension, the attri. 
bute of the other. You cannot, then, said Spinoza, 
affirm the distinction of the substances, except on the 
ground of the distinction of their attributes; and, 
therefore, if the substance which you suppose crea- 
tive and the substance which you suppose created 
have the same attributes, they cannot.be two differ- 
ent substances. 

All the arguments of which Spinoza availed him- 
self to establish his fundamental principle are only 
developments, under very complicated and some- 
times not very intelligible forms, of the dilemma to 
which we have just reduced his reasoning. Bayle 
has made the observation that this dilemma did not 
demonstrate what Spinoza desired to demonstrate. 
It follows from it, says Bayle, that two substances 
which have the same attributes are not different spe- 
'"•ifically ; but it does not follow that there cannot ex* 
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ist with the same attributes two substances individu- 
ally or numerically distinct. This observation ap- 
plies to the second part of Spinoza's dilemma ; and 
as to the first part of it, that if the cause must con- 
tain everything that is in the effect, it does not follow 
that it must contain it in the same manner or under 
the same mode ; that the infinite cause may contain 
pre-eminently, that is, under a perfect or infinite 
mode, that which it communicates to the efiect under 
a finite mode ; and, accordingly, though created sub- 
stances should have the same attributes as the sub« 
stance which produced them, in the sense that they 
are found pre-eminently in the latter, they have, nev- 
ertheless, attributes essentially different, in the senso 
that. what is imperfect in them is perfect in their 
cause. 

Afler having endeavoured to establish that all the 
various realities can be known only as attributes of 
a sole substance, Spinoza inquires into the nature of 
that substance, whether material or spiritual. We 
must judge of the nature of a substance by its attri- 
butes. Now, according to the philosophy of Des- 
cartes, there exist but two fundamental attributes, ex- 
tension and thought ; • and, by the admission of the 
Cartesians, extension supposes a material substance. 
Appropriating their arguments on this point, and re- 
jecting the arguments by which they inferred the ex- 
istence of spirit from the existence of thought, Spi- 
noza pretended that thought, like extension, could be 
only a property of the material substance, existing 
simultaneously under these two attributes. 

From this ontology Spinoza deduced a multitude 
of consequences, which he applied to psychology, to 
morals, and to politics. 

In psychology he considered intelligence and will 
as simply modifications of the organism* 
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In morals he radically destroyed the notion of 
right and wrong, as incompatible with a system 
where everything is identical, where everything that 
happens is a necessary result of the energy of the 
sole substance; 

In politics he maintained also, very consistently, 
that everything which is commonly designated by 
the name of rights is reduced to the notion of force. 
It followed, indeed, from his 'moral doctrine, essen- 
tially allied to his metaphysical doctrine, that justice 
relatively to each being can be conceived only as the 
measure of his power, since, in order to conceive it 
under any other notion, we must return to the ideas 
of an obligatory divine law and of free-will: two 
things evidently excluded by his fundamental princi- 
ple. 

Spinoza thus reached, as the last consequence of 
his principles, the same monstrous maxims to which 
Hobbes had arrived by an opposite routes The Eng- 
lish philosopher set out from the diversity of human 
individuals as naturally hostile : the Dutch Jew start- 
ed from their absolute identity. The one excluded 
from the social theory the notion of the infinite ele- 
ment, the principle of moral obligation ; the other ex- 
cluded the notion of finite beings^ subjects of these 
obligations ; and both constructed the politics of 
force, which transformed itself in the system of 
Hobbes into pure despotism, in the system of Spi- 
noza into pure anarchy; 

LOGIC— CRITICAL SKBPTICISM. 

Besides the theoretical results of the impulse given 
to philosophy by Descartes^ we shjuld also notice 
here two other sorts of philosophical exertion put 
forth in opposite directions, the Port Royal logic, 
and the critical skepticism of Bayle, who was born 
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In the old county of Poy in 1647, and died in Hol- 
land in 1706. 

The logic of the Port Royal is a combination <^ 
the principles of Descartes with those of Aristotle* 
It furnishes the art of demonstration hy taiking fox 
granted, as the rule of aU legitimate employn\ent of 
artificial logic, the fundamental processes upon which 
Cartesianism made all certain knowledge of truth to 
depend. — The critical labours of Bayle were intend, 
ed, on the contrary, to shake the certainty of human 
knowledge, and take away all confidence in demon- 
strations, by bringing forward upon the most impor- 
tant questions contradictory arguments. His cap- 
tious dialectics respected none of the truths upon 
which religion and morality rest* In this skeptical 
point of view he did not spare the Cartesian philos* 
ophy, of which he had at first been a partisan. 

[It should be added, that the speculations of Des- 
cartes and Malebranche were also combated by 
skepticism in an entirely different spirit from that of 
Bayle — a skepticism employed in the interest of re- 
vealed religion. 

In France, La MoGie le Ya^er had denied the ex- 
istence of any rational principle eui the basis of re- 
ligious truth, and maintained the principle of faith, 
Implanted by divine grace, as the ground of religious 
knowledge. His disciples, Sorbiere and Foucher^ 
propagated skepticism in the same spirit, and oppo- 
sed the philosophy of Descartes and Malebranche. 

In Bngland, Joseph GhnvilU who died in 1660, 
likewise advanced the principles of skepticism in 
relation to science, in order to limit the pretensions 
of dogmatic speculation. 

Jerome Htmhitym, doctor of theology at Prague, 
who died in 16799 gave also a religious tendency tr 
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skepticism. He declaimed with much talent against 
the vanity and ignorance of speculative philosophers. 
He admitted no axiom of reason that might not be 
nullified by revelation. The sole grounds of cer- 
tain knowledge were divine revelation, supernatural 
grace, and inward illumination by God's spirit. In 
practical morality he deduced from his skepticism an 
extravagant asceticism. 

At this period skepticism was quite generally em- 
ployed, from pious intentions, by learned Romanists^ 
m order to bring back Protestants to the Church. 

SOPERNATUBALISM. — ^MYSTICISM. 

Thb consequences of the empiricism of Hobbes 
on the one hand, and of the speculative rationalism 
of Descartes and Malebranche on the other, excited 
also a reaction in the direction of supernaturalism 
and of mysticism, though divine revelation, as the 
source of philosophical truth, was held in a less re- 
stricted sense than by the writers just mentioned. 

TheophUus Gale, who died in 1677, maintained 
that true philosophy was contained originally in the 
word of God addressed to his people, and since then 
revealed to other nations at different epochs and in 
various ways.* 

Ralph Cudworth, who was bom in 1617 and died 
in 1688, adopted the same opinion, but applied it with 
much greater originality to the defence of religion 
against materialism and atheism. In his profound 
and learned work on the Intellectual System of the 
Universe, he gave demonstrations of the existence of 
God and of creation out of nothing. He maintain- 
ed innate ideas in the sense of Plato, and derived 
therefrom a proof of the divine^xistence. Rejecting 
Malebranche's theory of occasional causes, in order 

* Theoph. Oale» Philosophia Umvenalis, Lond., 1676 Aala 
eorum Geotilium, Load., 167flL 
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to explain the forms of things and the reciprocal in-, 
fluence of mind and matter, he framed the hypothe- 
sis of a plastic nature^ a spiritual but unintelligent 
principle. This is nothing but Plato's soul of the 
world, distinct from God and an instrument of God. 
He adopted this hypothesis in order to oppose, on the 
one hand, the doctrine of blind chance in the crea- 
tion and changes of the world, and the doctrine of 
mechanical necessity, and on the other, the notion 
of immediate and perpetual creation on the part of 
God. He censured Descartes for banishing from 
physics the consideration of final causes. 

Against the moral system of Hobbes he wrote his 
Treatise concerning eternal and immutable Morality. 

In this treatise he taught that our ideas of good 
and evil are not communicated either by sense or 
experience ; we neither acquire them from instinct, 
nor by deducing from instinct the notion of our great- 
est good. Reason instantly conceives them, from a 
contemplation of human actions, as absolutely as it 
conceives the idea of cause from the contemplation 
of events, or of space from that of bodies. We do 
not deduce the idea of cause from that of an event 
perceived, though the latter is the occasion of the 
former ; neither do we deduce the ideas of good and 
evil from actions perceived ; actions are the occasion 
of awakening the ideas, which, when once conceived, 
become universal, being immediately apprehended by 
reason. These ideas come from the divine mind, 
which is their proper, eternal home, and of which 
human reason is an emanation. These ideas are 
latent in our minds till external occasions awaken 
them. Here also is the doctrine of Plato. Cud- 
worth reproduced it in order to prove that our moral 
ideas have not the relative character supposed in the 
system of Hobbes. Actions are not good on account 
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. of their relation to our sensitive nature, and tberc^ 
(ore transient and contingent. The idea of good is in- 
dependent of every particular act and of every indi- 
vidual being. It is as eternal and iminutable as the 
Deity. Our reason does not create it, but necessari- 
ly conceives it. With the idea of good is associated 
the idea of obligation ; and this idea is equally im- 
mutable. Finally, the idea of good is simple and in- 
definable. 

Henry Mare, who was born in 1614 and died ia 
1687, addicted himself more particularly to the doc- 
trines of the New-Platonists. He wrote likewise aa 
apology for the Cabala. He held intellectual in- 
tuition as the source of all philofifophical knowledge* 
and maintained that all the true and legitimate no- 
tions which philosophy ptossesses proceeded from a 
divine revelation. He attempted to establish the ex. 
istence of an immutable space, distinct from all mu. 
table matter, as the principle of a^ll life and all mo- 
tion, both in the spiritual and material W9rld. Re- 
ality consists in extension. God himself* in his be- 
ing and absolute substance, is space. The human 
soul and the soul of animals are simple and yet ex- 
tended. In morals, the science of living wisely and 
happily, he combines the principles of Plato and Aris- 
totle. , 

Samuel Parker, a contemporary of Cudworth and 
More, who died in 1688, likewise attacked with se- 
verity the doctrines of Descartes, particularly his at- 
omistic physics and his proof of the divine existence. 

John Pardage (born about 1626, died in 1698, at 
London) wrote expressly in favour of mysticism, and 
attempted to reduce the theosoptiic extravagances 
of Jacob BoBhme to a system, pretending to have 
learned the truth c^ those ideas hy a special revela- 
His disciploi Thomaa Bromley^ propagated his 
us. 
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To these names may be added that of Richard 
Cumberland (born in 1632, died in 1718), who in a 
moire philosophical way attempted to refute the prin- 
ciples of Hobhes, particularly in relation to morals. 
He endeavoured to establish the fundamental truths of 
morals independently of revelation and by the meth- 
od of observation. He maintained disinterested vir- 
tue in opposition to the selfish system of Hobhes* 
But he did not, like Cudworth, attribute our moral 
ideas to reason ; he made the principle of virtue to 
consist in a sentiment of benevolence towards God 
and towards man.] 

SECTION IIL 
LEIBNITZ. 

Historical Notices. 

GoDFBET William Leibnitz, born at Leipsic m 
1648, wrote at first upon jurisprudence. He after- 
ward formed the plan of an encyclopedia which em- 
braced all branches of science, the mathematics, 
physics, history, morals, public law, metaphysics, the- 
ology. After having been attached for some years 
to the chancery of the Elector of Mayence, he was 
appointed counsellor by the Duke of Brunswick. He 
visited France, Holland, England, and Italy, formed 
friendships with the most celebrated men of science, 
and carried on a scientific correspondence with many 
of them. Leibnitz worked with inde&tigable ar- 
dour : it is said to have often happened that he would 
not leave his chair for some weeks at a time. He 
died in 1716. He did not publish any work in which 
his philosophical views are united into a systematic 
body. Some Latin theses which he had printed at 
Leipsic present a summary of them in the form of 
articles ; we shall follow these in our exposition o^ 
his fundamental doctrines. 
IL— 7 
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Exposition^ 

. Leibnitz rejected the sensualism propounded in 
principle by Bacon and developed by Locke, whose 
book on the Human Understanding appeared to him 
a very slender performance. 

He maintained that sensations cannot be the source 
of notions which correspond to necessary truths, and 
that these notions are derived from an internal light, 
which is a participation in the infinite reason. But 
he did not confine himself to opposing sensualism ; 
he threw himself into the opposite extreme* Not 
that he pretended that ideas alone constituted hu- 
man intelligence; he admitted the distinction be- 
tween sensations and ideas in the sense that sensa- 
tions are the representations of facts, and ideas the 
representatiops of necessary truths. But, as we 
shall presently see, he was led by the general princi. 

Eles of his philosophy to conclude that sensations 
ave not an external origin, but only an internal ; that 
they are solely the result of the activity of the sou], 
which produces them without the concurrence of any 
principle out of itself. In the system of Locke, aU 
notions have an external source, even the most a]>» 
stract ; in the philosophy of Leibnitz, they all, even 
sensations, have an internal source. 

All branches of the philosophy of Leibnitz have 
a common trunk in his ontology or theory of sub^ 
stances : we must first comprehend that. 

Man is immediately in connexion with the universe^ 
of which he himself forms a part. Now the uni. 
verse and the beings it contains present themselves to 
us as compounded. There cannot be composites 
without components ; if these latter are themselves 
composites, they will also have their components, until 
we come in thought to components which are not 
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eompositeSy that is, to simple beings, or beings with- 
out parts, which may be termed monads, in order to 
express their unity, their indivisibility, their simpli- 
city. The monads are the only real substances, for 
everything which is not a monad must be a compo^ 
sition of monads, and the composition is not a sub- 
stance, but simply a relation. 

-From this, first step Leibnitz separates himself 
from Descartes. The Cartesian philosophy adrjtitted 
two different substances : matter, whose essence was 
extension, and spirit, whose essence was thought. 
From the principle laid down by LeibnitZj it followed, 
on the contrary, that there exists bat one kind of 
substances, simple substaxices : that which is desig- 
Dated by the term matter can be nothing more than 
an aggregation of monads, and extension is nothing 
but the phenomenon which manifests this aggregation. 
Investigating the essence of the monad, Leibnifis 
believed he discovered three principles : 

1. An internal principle of variation : no monad 
that is not infinite implies immutability ; as finite it is 
subject to .change ; and, in fact, the universe is sub* 
jected to a law of variation. Now changes could 
not take place in the aggregations of monads with- 
out a pre-existing change in the monads themselves. 
But the principle of these changes is necessarily in- 
ternal; for the monad, for the reason that it is with- 
out parts, cannot be modified by an external prin- 
ciple, that is to say, by the action of another monad. 

2. Here is seen, again, a radical separation between 
Leibnitz and Descartes. All the changes that take 
place in the universe, all phenomena without excep- 
tion, are referred by Leibnitz to a force internal in 
each simple substance. Descartes, on the contrary, 
explained all the phenomena of the material universe 
by the communication of motion, that is, by a princ' 
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pie external to each body affected. In the view of 
Leibnitz every change resulted from a dynamic 
cause ; Descartes acknowledged only a mechanical 
cause. Changes in things are wrought actively from 
within outwardly: changes are wrought passively 
from without inwardly : such were the two opposite 
formulas which disputed the theory of the universe. 
In this respect the cosmology of Leibnitz was to the 
cosmology of Descartes what its psychology was to 
that of Bacon. 

3. Leibnitz held that in the essence of the monad 
there was a second principle, which produced the va- 
riety of the monads ; a schema, which constitutes 
the peculiar characteristic, the intimate, essential, 
specific form of each of them. Not only has every 
monad qualities, for otherwise it would not be a be- 
ing, but the qualities of each monad should have a 
citiaracter which determines their difierence from oth- 
er monads. Two radically undistinguishable from 
each other would be but one and the same thing un- 
der different names. Without this differential char- 
acter there would not exist a plurality of monads ; 
there would be but one. There would be, accord, 
ingly, neither composites nor components, and the 
notion of the universe would disappear. 

This was, again, the antithesis of the physical the- 
ories of Descartes. According to the French philos- 
opher, extension, the essence of matter, was identical 
in all bodies, and the difference of bodies resulted, 
not from anything internal to each, but from the gen- 
eral laws of motion, which produced various combi- 
nations in that universally the same extension* 

4. Finally, the monad, as conceived by L^bnitz, 
should imply multiplicity in unity. Every change ia 
wrought by degrees ; something changes, something 
remains : therefore every simple substance, from the 
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very fact of its being subject to a law of change, 
contains in itself a plurality of susceptibilities, mod- 
ifications, and relations, that is, to multiplicity in 
unity. 

Leibnitz concluded from these considerations that 
every monad is representative of the universe. In 
virtue of its principle of internal variation, it can 
change or develop itself indefinitely. If it were 
composed of parts, the number of its possible varia* 
tions would be limited proportionably to the number 
of its parts. But as it is absolutely simple, we can- 
not conceive any necessary limit to the development of 
its activity : it comes into no condition that may not 
be replaced by another. It contains in itself, there- 
fore, the capacity of all modes of possible being, and 
thereby is representative of the whole universe. 

This variation of the monads, which implies the 
representation of the universe, is nothing else than 
what is called perception. The basts of this capital 
thesis of the philosophy of Leibnitz may be conceived 
in the following manner. Thought exists in the mo- 
nads, that is, in a certain number of them. Now 
what is thought ? Properly speaking, it is conscious- 
ness, or distinct perception of the changes which go 
on within the monad. Thought supposes, therefore, 
anterior to itself, a confused perception of these 
changes; for we can no more conceive that a per- 
ception should spring from that which was in no 
sense a perception, than that a motion should spring 
from that which was no movement. Every clear 
perception must be the development of an obscure 
perception ; all consciousness, properly speaking, is 
the apprehension or coming to the understanding of 
a vague, insensible consciousness. 

Perception may therefore exist in two states : the 
•late of per<:eption simple and as yet confused, and t^ 
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I* 

State of distinct perceptioD, which may be designated 
by the term apperception. In lethargy, deep sleep, or 
swoon, the soul is not without perception, for then it 
would be destitute of activity ; and if it once became 
entirely passive, it could not become active again. 
Nevertheless, the soul in those states does not expe- 
rience any distinct sentiment. This state represents 
to us that of simple monads* Th^ simple monads 
are, as it were, souls struck with stupor. 

The state of distiilbt perception has itself two de« 
grees. We may distinguish only the simple facts 
corresponding to what is called sensations. Such is 
the state of animals, and of men so far as animals. 
To this knowledge may be joined the knowledge of 
the truths of reason, or necessary truths. Thus is 
the state peculiar to man. 

The general law of perception is a law of union ; 
for, on the one hand, a perception can spring only 
from a perception. As any actual change in a mo- 
nad is in sequel to an anterior change, so is it the 
germe of a future change. On the other hand, the 
monad being representative of variety in unity, this 
representation, at once ^ne and multiple, implies an 
intimate connexion of perceptions. 

Thus the connexion of confused perceptions with 
distinct perceptions, even though we may be uncon- 
scious of it, is none the less real. When we come 
out from the state of stupor, so to say, the primary 
perceptions of which we become conscious are the 
lingering echo of the last confused perceptions. 

The distinct perceptions of sensible things are 
bound together by memory, which is an imitation of 
reason. 

Rational perceptions are linked tc^eth^r by a law 
superior to that of memory ; this law of the intelli- 
**ence rests on two principles, which are the basis of 
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all reasoning, the principle of the auffident rea$on^ 
and the principle of eorUradicUon* 

By the principle of the sufficient reason we judge 
that no fact can take place without a reason sufficient 
for its* occurring so rather than otherwise. This 
principle is the hasis of all theories which have facts 
for their object. 

By the principle of contradiction we judge every- 
thing to be false which implies at once affirmation 
and negation : which comes to the same thing as ta- 
king for true everything which is contained in a no- 
tion, that is to say, all notions identical with it. The 
principle of contradiction is^ therefore,* at bottom the 
principle of identity. It is the basis of all theories 
which have necessary truths for their object. 

As the principle of the sufficient reason supposes 
facts to which it is applied, so the principle of con- 
tradiction supposes indemonstrable first truths, of 
which it effects the development. But, although 
these two principles are distinct, still, in as fkr as 
they correspond to two difierent orders of knowl- 
edge, the one is derived from the other* For the 
necessity of a sufficient reason for the existence of 
every fact is itself a necessary truth, the negative of 
which would imply a contradiction. The principle 
of contradiction is therefore the root of all the sci- 
ences ; it constitutes the unity of the human mind. 

Thus far the human mind has only a subjective or 
logical unity. But it can advance thereby to an ob- 
jective unity, that is to say, it can find not only the 
principle of knowledge, but also the principle even 
of things. It is true, indeed, that, in ascending the se- 
ries of contingent facts, the sufficient reason of each 
particular fact is found in an anterior fact, this will 
nevertheless not give the sufficient reason for the ex- 
istence of the whole series. The principle of the sr 
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ficient reason, followed to its last extent, obliges us 
to predicate the ultimate reason of all facts in a sub- 
stance not contingent, but necessary. In the same 
way, if necessary eternal truths have any reality, 
this reality must also have existence in a substance 
necessary as themselves. If the necessary being 
does not exist, there are neither necessary truths, nor, 
dforHorif contingent things. We cannot deny his 
existence without den3ring all existence ; without fall- 
ing, consequently, into the greatest contradictions. 

Thus the principle of the sufficient reason leads us 
to acknowledge the ultimate reason of all contingent 
things. The principle of contradiction leads us to 
an eternal sphere of essences. The being who is at 
once the source of existences and the substance of 
truth, is God ; for this being possesses absolute per- 
fection, which is but the exclusion of all limitation. 
As he is the reason of the whole series of contingent 
things, he cannot be limited at any gradation of that 
series. Nor can a principle of limitation for him 
any more be found in the region of necessary truths ; 
for necessity, so far from excluding in any degree 
existence, necessarily involves it. In a word, the 
idea of the supremely perfect Being, free from all 
limitations, implies his existence. If he did not ex- 
ist, he would bd at the same time possible and im- 
possible ; possible, since we have the idea of him ; 
impossible, since his non-existence could have no oth- 
er reason than just the impossibility of his existence. 
From the fact that the notion of the Supreme Being 
is not contradictory, we must therefore conclude 
that he exists. God is the being whose logical pos- 
sibility implies his actual existence. Here Leibnitz 
falls in with the demonstration of Descartes. Al- 
though he pretended that his proof a priori of the ex- 
istence of God was an improvement upon that of 
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DescarteSy we cannot perceive any Aindamental dif- 
ference. 

Arrived at God, the human mind comes into the 
possession of ohjective unity. It has found the prime 
monad, the unity of unities, to which he can thence- 
forward attach the whole theory of the universe. 
The monads are produced by perpetual flashings (as 
of lightning) of the infinite monad, which are limited 
by the receptivity of creatures. That which exists 
in created monads, exists without limits in the un- 
created monad. There is in Grod a power which is 
the source of all beings, as there exists in monads 
a principle of activity which is the source of all their 
modes of being. There is in God an intelligence 
which contains the schema of ideas, as there is in the 
monads a schema which determines their own pecu- 
liar character. There is in God a good-will which 
is moved by the motive of the greatest good, as there 
is in the monads an internal appetency which makes 
them pass from one state to another state, and which 
is also a natural tendency towards their greatest 
good. 

The general theory of the universe should afford 
a solution of two problems, which, in the times of 
Leibnitz especially, were agitated by the most pow- 
erful minds. The universe may be considered in its 
relations with God, and in the relations of creatures 
to each other. Compared with the infinite beings is 
the universe, or total collection of finite beings, des. 
titute of infinite perfection solely from the nature 
of things, or is it, besides, destitute of any degree of 
finite perfection ? This is the first of the problems. 
Leibnitz replied to it by optimism. Compared among 
themselves, do creatures exert upon each other a re- 
ciprocal influence? This is the second problem. 
The Cartesian philosophy sought the solution of it ia 
II 8 
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the theory of occasional causes : Leibnitz substitu- 
ted the theory of pre-established harmony. 

In respect to the first question, Leibnitz aimed 
first to establish optimism by deduction from the very 
notion of God. Grod, who is absolute perfection, 
can have been moved in the act of creation only by 
the relative perfection possible in creatures. He 
has not, therefore, in his wisdom preferred a world 
more remote from absolute perfection to a world that 
approached nearer to it. But Leibnitz did not limit 
himself to the d priori proof of optimism ; he endeav« 
cured also to verify his system d potteriori, by recon* 
ciling the existence of evil with the existence of the 
most perfect world. 

Evil may be considered in its possibility and in 
its actual existence. The possibility of evil makes 
necessarily a part of the creation, because it is de« 
rived from the limitation of creatures. Considered 
in its actual existence, evil is divided into metaphysi- 
cal, physical, and moral evil. Metaphysical evil, 
which is only the very imperfection c^ creatures, 
must subsist in the most perfect world, since created 
things are not susceptible of infinite perfection, which 
is peculiar to Grod. — Physical evil or pain is a supe. 
rior order of good, a moral good, in as far as it is the 
punishment of moral evil ; it is also, in the mere 
sphere of enjoyment, often the principle of a greater 
good ; and in all cases there is nothing to prove that 
it does not actually receive, or will not one day re- 
ceive, a superabundant compensation ; from whence 
it follows that in its sum total it cannot be affirmed 
that pain is not a good. — Moral evil or sin is not, in- 
deed, like metaphysical evil, an absolute necessity of 
creation ; it is not in itself, like physical evil, an effi. 
cient means of the greatest good, but its permission 
^nay be the condition of the greatest food $ or, in 
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Other tennsy nothing authorizes us to i^ffirm that the 
perfection of the world, that is, the manifestation of 
the perfections of God in the world, did not require 
that Grod should permit this effect of the free-will of 
man. But if it be true that this was requisite, God 
not only could, but, moreover, must permit it, since 
he could have prevented it only by committing evil 
himself, in the very fact of preferring, by a choice 
unworthy of his wisdom, a less perfect to the most 
perfect world. 

We pass to the relations of creatures to each oth- 
er. The Cartesian philosophy had been led to the 
system of occasional causes by the impossibility of 
conceiving that the extended substance could act 
upon the thinking substance, and vice vers4. This 
difficulty did not exist in the philosophy of Leibnitz, 
who recognised but one sole kind of substance. But 
another difficulty presented itself: Leibnitz had main- 
tained in principle that the monads could not act upon 
each other, inasmuch as they were essentially siixiple. 
How then to conceive the correlation which manifests 
itself between what takes place in one state and what 
takes place in another state, for instance, between the 
mind and the body with which it is united ? It is 
very true, replied Leibnitz, that there is no physical 
connexion between the monads, but there is an ideal 
connexion. Their relations are contained in the di- 
vine ideas ; and Grod, in creating a monad, predeter. 
mined its relations with other monads. He regula* 
ted in the beginning the internal principle of its va- 
riations in such a way that all the evolutions of the 
principle should concur with the evolutions that were 
to take place in other monads. The beings' that we 
call spirits, that is, monads endowed with self-con- 
sciousness, and the beings that we call bodies, that 
iSf aggregations of simple monads, act solely accord- 
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ing to their own internal force ; the former as if theiv 
were no bodies in existence, the latter as if there 
were no spirits in existence. But, in virtue of the 
pre-established harmony, the corpore'al world and 
the spiritual world are like two clocks, which, though 
reciprocally independent, mark simultaneously the 
same hours, in consequence of an internal mechanism 
in which the clockmaker has realized his own ideas. 

It is to be conceived that in this system, where 
each monad acts by itself without being modified by 
another, the distinction of active and passive is not 
real, but only phenomenal. It has its foundation, not 
in the objects, but in our mode of conceiving them. 
We say that one being is passive relatively to an- 
other being supposed active, when we use that which 
is distinctly known to us in the latter in order to 
conceive the sufficient reason of what takes place in 
the former. 

Leibnitz ftot only considered the hypothesis of pre- 
established harmony as the most satisfactory expla- 
nation of the phenomena of the correlation of sub- 
stances, but, moreover, he saw in it a consequence 
of his system of optimism. The perfection of the 
universe requires the best order of combination, or 
the most complete unity with the most extended va- 
riety. The evolutions of each monad being adapted 
to the evolutions of all the others, «. more perfect 
unity of plan cannot be conceived. But, at the same 
time, each monad, by its harmony with all the others, 
reflecting in its own point of view the whole uni- 
verse, there results from it the greatest possible va- 
riety. Just as a city seen from different points re- 
ceives optically a muhiplied existence, so the universe, 
though essentially one, is multiplied by the different 
points of view furnished by the innumerable monads. 

The general consequence of all the foregoing prin* 
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eiples is, on the one hand, that everirthing is anima- 
ted, since nothing exists but monads essentially ac* 
live ; and, on the other hand, that each monad, rep- 
resentative of ail nature, according to a mode of 
perception more or less developed, is constantly mod. 
ified by its internal activity, as if it received the 
echo of everything that passes in the universe to the 
farthest limits of creation. This life, one and uni- 
versal, is, in the view of Leibnitz, a magnificent con 
iirmation of his optimist doctrine. 

But in the bosom of that unity, bodies and spirits 
act according to laws which are specific to them ; 
the first observing the laws of efficient causes, the 
second the laws of final causes. 

By the general principles of his theory of bodies, 
Leibnitz combated at once Descartes and Newton* 
We have seen already how he attacked the bases of 
the Cartesian physics. As to Newton, who, through 
the medium of Clarke, maintained a controversy with 
Leibnitz, the principal points of separation were 
relative to the most general cosmological notions. 
Newton had maintained the existence of a vacuum : 
Leibnitz asserted that there was no sufficient reason 
for a vacuum ; for the more there is of matter in the 
universe, the more the power and wisdom of God are 
exercised. Newton considered space as a reality ; 
he supposed beyond the material world a space with* 
out limits. Leibnitz replied, that if space were any- 
thing real in itself, it would doubtless be infinite and 
eternal, and so would be God ; which would be con- 
tradictory, since space is divisible, and* God is abso. 
lutely one and simple. Space, in the view of th<» 
German philosopher, was nothing but a relation, like 
time. Time is the sphere of successions, space the 
sphere of coexistences. Finally, Newton had conclu- 
ded from physical theories that the forces of natr 
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would be gradually exhausted, and that the mamevt 
would come when Grod would stretch foith again hu 
creative hand to repair the universe. Leibnitz re« 
plied that it would not do to represent God as a fee- 
ble or ignorant author of machines that may noed 
repairs. 

By the side of his physical cosmology Leibnitz laid 
down the bases of a sort of moral cosmology, which 
also contained the foundations of politics. Spirits) 
which differ from inferior monads in that the latter 
represent only the uhiverse, while the former repre- 
sent Grod himself, form, together with him, a perfect 
state, of which he is the monarch. All sociality has 
its source in resemblance to Grod. 

The universal law of this state of intelligences is 
love. Love unites beings to each other and to God, 
without destroying the propensity which leads each 
one to seek his own individual gratification ; for love 
is the pleasure one takes in the happiness of another : 
justice is enlightened love. 

But in order to demonstrate that the honesty and 
justice which secure the interest of all are in har- 
mony with utility or the interest of each, it is ne- 
cessary to take in the universal sphere, to carry our 
thoughts up to Grod, and from this height to discover 
beyond this life a future life, where the divine plan 
shall be accomplished. 

OhservcOUms. 

1. Bacon had traced a method, but had occupied 
himself much less with the explanation of things* 
Leibnitz devoted himself much more to the explana- 
tion of things than to the method to be followed in 
order to arrive at it. Descartes embraced at onca 
method and the explanation of things* 

^. We have pointed out how, in certain respectsb 
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• 

the philosophy of Leibnitz was a reaction against 
that of Bacon, in other respects against that of Des- 
cartes. It is necessary to take this double point of 
Tiew in order to form an exact idea of it« 

3. Considered as a whole, this philosophy aimed 
at combining in the highest degree unity and varie- 
ty« The notion that Leibnitz formed of perception, 
the source of all knowledge, made him incessantly 
strive to obtain this result, since perception, as he 
conceived it, was the representation of variety in uni* 
ty. Philosophy, which was in some sort perception 
in the large, should accordingly produce this repre* 
sentation in the vastest proportions. 

4. The theories of Leilmitz contain the principles 
of idealism. Material substance is at bottom only a 
pure phenomenon : the action and reaction of beings 
upon each other is only a simple concepti<Mi of the 
mind. All ideas are only the product of the devel- 
opment of the monad. 

5. The system of pre-established harmony attacks 
the common notion of the union of mind and body. 
It divides the universe into two worlds, whose appa- 
rent union implies their real and absolute separation. 

6. The philosophy of Leibnitz contains, however, 
some portions that are admirable. It represents one 
of the essential elements of the human mind, the ide- 
al, as the philosophy of Bacon represents the other, 
the sensible element. 

7. The influence of the philosophy of Leibnitz was 
felt in nearly the whole Grerman philosophy of his 
epoch, to which he gave an inclination towards ide- 
alism, which showed itself at first in two forms, mys- 
tic idealism and rational idealism. Those of the 
German philosophers who, while professing doctrines 
opposed under certain aspects to the idealism of Leib- 
mi%f embraced under other aspects a mystic idep' 
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ism, are particularly represented by Christian Tho« 
masius. The other philosophers, who were the con- 
tinuators of the Leibnitzian philosophy, are repre- 
sented by Wolff, the most celebrated of the disciples 
of Leibnitz. 

THOMASIUS. 

Chkistian Thomasivs, whose father had been the 
master of Leibnitz, was born at Leipsic in 1655, and 
died at Halle in 1728. 

The fundamental doctrine of Thdmasius presents 
a singular combination^ the union of sensualism and 
Nmysticism. 

Thomasius had felt that it was impossible to de- 
duce all truths from sensations, and, above all, the 
highest truths, those of religion and morality. On 
the other hand, in the analysis of the intelligence it 
seemed to him that it never operated but upon a 
stock furnished by sensation. In this point of view 
it is necessary either to deny the truths not contain- 
ed in sensations, or to find in the human mind a 
source of knowledge distinct from sensation. Tho- 
masius held that it was false to say man was in re- 
lation with truth only by his intellect ; he maintaii^d 
that the human mind had in some sort two organs to 
apprehend truth, the intellect and the will. We at- 
tain possession of truth either by the view of the 
mind or by the inclination of the soul. Sensation is 
the principle of all the rational notions upon which 
the intellect operates ; love is the principle of the 
truths of sentiment. By this theory Thomasius, 
leaving one half of philosophy in sensualism, carried 
the other half into mysticism, by admitting a percep- 
tion of the true radically independent of the intelli- 
gence. 

The distinction of active and passive plays a great 
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part in the conceptioDs of Thomasius. The intel 
lect aad the will are sometimes active and some- 
times passive. These two states correspond to dif- 
ferent principles. The passive state attests the pres- 
ence of a hlind, dark, cold, corruptible principle ; 
this is matter. The active state comes from a lu. 
minous, vital, energetic, incorruptible principle ; this 
is of the nature of spirit. 

For the rest, though Thomasius treated of the va- 
rious branches of philosophy, yet he chiefly devoted 
himself to the task of reducing to theory morals and 
the science of rights. 

WOLPP. 

Christian Wolpp, born at Breslau in 1679, died 
in 1764, was the correspondent and friend of Leib- 
nitz. After the death of his master he was consid- 
ered the first philosopher of Grermany. He contrib- 
uted powerfully to destroy the empire of the peripa- 
tetic philosophy in the schools. 

Wolff was in general only a continuator of the 
philosophy of Leibnitz ; but be added much less to it 
in the way of substance than of form. 

1. He endeavoured to combine and arrange all the 
views scattered in the works of Leibnitz, by referring 
that immense mass of ideas to some simple princi- 
ples. The kind of unity established by Wolff con- 
sisted, however, far more in a methodical exposition 
of ideas than in their intimate logical connexion. In 
this respect he scarcely went beyond what had been 
done by Leibnitz. 

2. He applied to the exposition of this philosophy 
the processes of the geometrical method, and consid- 
ered all truths as sustaining to each other relations 
analogous to those that exist between numbers. 

3. He attempted to form a sort of statistics o^ 
IL— 
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philosophical problems) and of the solutions which 
they might receive* He undertook in this respect a 
labour of nomenclature and classification analogous 
to that of Bacon, but from a point of view di^rent 
from that of the empirical philosopher. 

4. He distinguished empirical reason^ relating to 
the elements furnished by sensation^ from pure rea- 
son, which perceives necessary truths. 

5. As a consequence of this distinction, he asserts 
ed for ontology the importance denied to it. by Ba. 
con. 

Ohservations* 

The doctrines of Leibnitz, defended and develop- 
ed by Wolff and other philosophers of that 'period, 
encountered, particularly in Grermany, numerous ad- 
versaries, who may be ranged around Crusius as their 
centre. But their attacks did not destroy the pre^ 
dominating influence of those doctrines, which led 
the way in some degree to the philosophy of Kant. 
The distinction between empirical and pure reason 
opened the point of view at which Kant took his po- 
sition. On the other hand, Thomasius, in denying 
to the intellect relatively to religious and moral truths 
the authority which he accorded to sentiment, or in- 
clination of the soul, preluded the conception of Kant, 
who allowed to the practical reason a validity denied 
by him to the speculative reason. There is un- 
doubtedly q, great difference between the theory of 
the one respecting the practical reason, and the the- 
ory of the other respecting truths perceived by love ; 
yet, spite of this difference, a certain analogy subsists 
between them. We shall soon see how the system 
of Kant bore the impress of the threefold influence 
of the schools of Bacon, of Descartes, and of Leib- 
Mtz. However, by reason of his eminently idealist 



character, he was no; an emanation of the school 
of Leibnitz, but a result of the intellectual habits 
which the philosophy of Leibnitz had propagated in 
Germany. 

SECOND PART. 

GSEHAN SCHOOLS. 

SAI9T. 

Historical NoHcm^ 

EMMAKtJtiL Kant was born at Kdnigsberg in 1724. 
He there went through the Univer^ty course. Af- 
ter having been for some time a tutor in private fam- 
ilies, he attained to the chair of logic and metaphys* 
ics, and afterwards the rectorship in his University. 
There is nothing striking in the external events and 
circumstances of his history ; his life was in a sort 
altogether internal. He died in 1804. The most 
celebrated of his works is his CriUque of Fure Rett* 
sorif which he published in 1781, and in which he 
laid down the principles of the philosophical refer- 
mation he had undertaken to establish. He devel- 
oped and applied these principles in numerous other 
writings, among which may be named, the Prolegom^ 
ena to Metaphysics, Critique of Practical Reason^ 
Critique of Judgment, Metaphysical Principles of the 
Science (f Right, and an Essay on Anthopology, 

Exposition. 

Setting t>ut with the principles of the empirical 
philosophy, Hume had shaken the foundations of hu- 
man knowledge. Kant demanded if it were true, as 
that philosopher took for granted, that human knowl. 
edge is composed solely of elements furnished by 
experience, if there were not, on the contrary, notions 
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independent of sensation, and produced by the under- 
standing alone. He noticed, in the first place, that 
the mathematical sciences imply notions of this kind. 
The judgment by which we pronounce the radii of a 
circle equal is not founded upon experience ; for this 
judgment affirms something necessary, while expe- 
rience gives uis nothing but sijnply facts ; it affirms 
something universal, while experience gives us no- 
thing but particular facts^ Besides empirical cogni- 
tions or knowledge a posterior^ there exists, then, cog- 
nitions a priori, originally distinct from any sensible 
element. Struck with the character of the mathe- 
matical principles, Kant afterward inquired whether 
the entire system of cognitions did not rest upon 
judgments marked with the same character, and, in 
that case, what is the source of those judgments, and 
what are the conditions and limits of their legitimate 
application. 

He attempted to determine in the most precise 
manner the fundamental problem of the human mind, 
by considering that there were two sorts Of judg 
ments. In the one the attribute or predicate is con- 
tained in the subject, as, for example, The infiniteh^ 
perfect Being is good. Such judgments do nothing 
but develop a notion without adding to it any other 
notions, and in this sense they do not enlarge the cir- 
cle of our knowledge. Kant gave them the name of 
analytical judgments. But there are other judgmenlts 
where the attribute is not contained in the subject, as» 
for example. Every phenomenon has a principle or 
cause. The idea of principle or cause is ftot contain- 
ed in the simple notion of phenomenon. Such judg- 
ments increase our knowledge, in that they consist ia 
the affirmation of something not comprised in the 
conception of the subject. Kant called them syn- 
Hetic judgments* 
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Combining, then, the distinction of analytical and 
synthetic judgments with the distinction of knowl- 
edge d posteriori and knowledge d priori^ he remark- 
ed, first, that all analytical judgments are d priori, 
-since it is not necessary to have recourse to experi- 
ence in order to affirm the relation of attribute to 
subject, when this relation is contained in the very 
conception of the subject. But, at the same time, he 
believed he ascertained that of synthetic judgments 
some are d posteriori and others d priori. When I 
say, All bodies are heavy, 1 form a synthetic judg- 
ment d posteriori ; the attribute heavy is not contain- 
ed in the conception of the subject body ; their rela« 
tion is furnished only by experience. But, on the 
contrary, this other synthetic judgment. Every phe» 
nomenon has a principle or a cause, is d priori, for 
experience gives only the simple phenomenon. 

This established, we see what, according to Kant, 
is the radical problem of the human mind. There 
is no difficulty in conceiving the possibility of syn- 
thetic judgments d posteriori^ for this synthesis is 
only the expression of experience. Nor is it diffi- 
cult to conceive that analytical judgments should be 
d priori, for they are only the expression of what is 
contained in the conception of the subject. But how 
to conceive the possibility of synthetic judgments d 
priori? In these judgments the relation of the attri. 
bute to the subject is neither given by the conception 
of the subject, as in analytical judgments d priori, 
nor by experience, as in 'synthetic judgments dposte- 
riori. Upon what foundation, then, do they rest ? To 
solve this problem Kant undertook a general criti. 
cism of the grounds of human knowledge. His 
speculations are divided into three principal branch- 
es : criticism of theoretical reason ; criticism o^prae* 
tical reason ; and, lastly^ criticism of a third modf 
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of reason, whose office it is to establish the i^lHajifii 
of the theoretical and practical reason. 

Criticisf% of the Theoretical Reason, 

The mind is affected by impressions, which may 
be designated by the general name of sensations, be- 
cause, whatever be their cause, internal or external, 
they are perceived by man in as far as he is a sensi- 
tive being. They produce in the mind a lepresenta- 
tion which may be called intuition. The aptitude of 
the mind to be affected by them is called receptivity. 

In ^the sensibility or receptivity it is necessary to 
distinguish between the matter and the form. The 
elements furnished by experience are the matter. 
But these elements all fall within the f^ramework of 
the notions of time and space. These notions are 
not given by experience, for we can suppose all the 
objects of sensation may be annihilated ; on that sup- 
position the notions of tinye and space are still more 
the less inherent in the mind. These notions d prim 
ori are then XhefortM of the receptivity. 

But the simple sensibility which receives intuitions 
does not suffice to produce ideas, for an intuition 
and an idea are different things. When I see a 
house, I receive at first a variety of impressions cor- 
responding to the different parts of toe object per- 
ceived ; but the idea of the house is not formed until 
the mind has combined these intuitions in the unity 
of consciousness. The formation of ideas supposes, 
then, in addition to the passive receptivity, an active 
intervention of the understanding, which may be des- 
ignated by the term spontaneity. 

But this is only the first act of cognition. After 
having united intuitions in order to form ideas, the 
understanding also recalls the idea of unity in order 
to produce judgments. Ideas are the matter of judg* 
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ments ; but, besides the matter of judgments, there 
are also the forms which constitute them by being 
applied to the matter. All judgments are referable : 

Either to quantUy : judgments ail then either in- 
dividual, or particular, or universal ; 

Or to quaUiy : judgments are then either affirma« 
tive, or negative, or limitative ; 

Or to relation: judgments are then either cate- 
gorical, or hypothetical, or disjunctive ; 

Or to modality : to which belong judgments prob- 
lematical, assertory, and necessary. 

The four fundamental modes of judgments give 
the following categories : 

i Unity. 
Plurality. 
Universality. 

J Reality. 
Negation. 
Limitation. 

J Substance and accident 
Causality and dependance. 
Action and reaction. 

J Possibility, impossibility. 
Existence, non-existence. 
Necessity, contingence. 

All notions fall within the framework of these cat- 
egories, as all intuitions fall under the notions of 
time and space. These categories are not furnished 
by experience; they are the universal and neces- 
sary laws of the understanding. They are its forms^ 
as time and space are the forms of the sensibility. 

The production of judgments corresponds tp the 
production of ideas. Just as intuitions are the mat- 
ter of ideas, ideas are the matter of judgments. The 
spontaneity of fhe understanding reduces intuitions 
to unity, under the d priori conditions of time and 
space, expressed by the categories. 

But human knowledge implies still an ulterior un* 
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ty« The judgments are in their turn brought to uni* 
ty. The act which prpduces this unity is reasoning , 
the faculty which operates in reasoning is called rea- 
son, to distinguish it from the understanding, inas- 
much as the latter word is relative solely to the for- 
mation of judgments and ideas. 

In all reasoning the conclusion depends on the 
premises : the letter contain the particular condition 
of the former. But if the premises themselves have 
particular conditions, they are nothing but conclu- 
sions, for which premises must be sought until we 
arrive at the totality of conditions, that xs, to the ab- 
solute condition. The office of reason is therefore 
to seek for that condition, to establish the greatest 
possible unity of judgments. Now, as there are three 
general forms of reasoning, the categorical, hypothet- 
ical, and disjunctive, there are three ideas, which 
establish for each form of reasoning the absolute con- 
dition of unity. 

Reasoning is categorical when the understanding 
furnishes to the reason judgments in which the attri- 
bute is considered as residing in the subject. Rea- 
son should, then, seek for the idea of a subject which 
does not itself reside in any other : this idea is the 
idea of substance. 

Reasoning is hypothetical when the attribute of 
judgments is united to a subject only in virtue of a par- 
ticular supposition. Reason should seek, then, for an 
absolute hypothesis ; and as no particular phenome- 
non can give it, this absolute hypothesis is perhaps 
only the absolute totality of all phenomena, that is, 
tbe idea of the whole series of facts which compose 
^the universe. . 

Finally, reasoning is disjunctive when it' refers to 
judgments where the predicate is united to the sul^ 
iect as a part of a whole. But a whole can itself be 
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Only a part of a larger whole, and thus on till we 
come to an absolute whole, which allows of making 
a complete or absolute division of alljhe parts. Rea- 
son, in order to work out this division, must there- 
fore seek for the idea of a being which comprehends 
all existences, or the idea of the Supreme Being. 

Now experience can furnish neither of these three 
radical ideas, on which depends in the last analysis 
the unity of judgments, which is the aim of reason* 
It cannot furnish the ontological idea of substance, 
for experience corresponds only to phenomena. It 
cannot furnish tj{e cosmological idea of the absolute 
totality of phenomena ; for, however large the num- 
ber of facts observed, the number is limited, and rep- 
resents nothing absolute. Lastly, it cannot give the 
theological idea of the being that Contains all exist- 
ences, since particular existences are the sole objects 
of experience. 

Consequently, the notions by which reason con- 
stitutes the unity of judgments are dpriorij as also 
the notions by means of which the understanding 
constitutes the unity of ideas, as also the notions by 
means of which it brings intuitions to unity. Rea* 
son, considered with respect to the notions which are 
its forms, is pure reason. 

From these principles Kant concluded : 

1. That human knowledge, taken in general, is 
composed of two elements, the empirical or d poste» 
riori element, and the d priori element, which is de- 
rived from the intelligence. If the intelligence did 
not apply its forms to the intuitions produced by sen. 
sation, the intuitions would never become cognitions. 
But without the intuitions, without the data of expe- 
rience, the forms of the intelligence would be empty 
forms, they would be inapplicable, they would be 
without employment. 
II 9 
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2. That all the notions of the pure reason are 
titate of objective reality, or, rather, that we have nc 
right to attribute to them such a reality, because 
reason does not' operate upon the intuitions, but only 
upon the forms o^ the judgments which the under- 
standing has produced. 

3. That we make an illegitioiate use of reason 
when, attributing to these notions an objective reali 
ty, we would thereby apprehend ezistenees wKuch are 
not contained in the sphere of the sensible world* 
We would go beyond the limits of human knowledge, 
which are just the limits of experience. 

4. That we equally violate the laws of the human 
mind when, instead of using the notions of reason 
sc^ely to systeflMitize our judgments, we would apply 
them immediately to the data of experience. This 
abuse produces the antinomies, that is, series of judg- 
ments which terminate in contradictory results : an- 
tinomies, which should apprize us that the attempt 
from which they result is radically vicious. 

5. Lastly, that what we call the laws of nature 
are nothing put the laws of our own intelligence, 
which imposes them upon nature, or, in other words, 
.that the order which we attribute to things is at bot- 
tom only the order of our perceptions, determined by 
the constituent forms of our intelligence. 

This system evidently conducts to consequences 
destructive of religion. If, in fact, all human cogni- 
tions are contained within the circle of experience, 
the ideas of Grod, of the future life, and all those 
which flow therefrom, are ideas without real validity* 
Kant admitted that this consequence- was an inevita- 
ble corollary of his criticism of the speculative rea- 
son; but he distinguished in man another reason, 
which he called practical, and which gave, according 
to him, a solid foundation for beliefs, which the spec- 
native reason was unable to establish. 
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CriUcism of the Practical Reason. 

The object of speculative reason is the resolution 
of this question : What can i know ? But man also 
asks another question : What ought I to do ? In as 
&r as it goes to isolve this question, reason is practical : 
it seeks the determining principles of the will ; and, 
as reason necessarily tends to unity, it seeks here 
also an absolute principle. 

Among the determining principles of the will 
should be distinguished^ as in the theoretical princi* 
pies, two elements, the one material, the other formal. 
The material element is composed of all the motives 
which act upon the sensibility, all the motives of en- 
joyment ; the formal element comprehends disinter- 
ested motives, or motives relative, not to the sensi- 
bility, but to the pure reason. The first contain no- 
Uiiiig universal and necessary ; the second alone can 
Ornish the absolute principle of determination. 
Now, as Soon as sensible motives are put aside, no- 
thing can be conceived as the principle of determi- 
nation but that rule which alone is absolute, or inde*^ 
pendent of every particular condition : Act (recording 
to a tnaxim tokich wouM admit of being regarded as a 
general law for all acting heir^s. This Kant calls 
the categorical imperative. 

But this absolute principle of the practical reason 
is bound up with three theoretical principles or pos- 
tulates, without which it could not be conceived : the 
postulate of freedom, the postulate of the immortality 
of the soul, the postulate of tbe existence of God. 

1. If man be not free, he could attribute his de- 
terminations only to his propensities, that is, to that 
which corresponds to the sensibility: therefore the 
absohite principle of the practical reason implies lib- 
erty. 
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2. The principle of the practical reason, as an ab« 
solute rule, commands man to establish a perfect har* 
mony between his intentions and the moral law ; a 
harmony which constitutes holiness, or the ideal of 
virtue. Man should therefore tend towards this 
ideal ; but its complete realization is not possible, 
because man is subject to the conditions of the sensi- 
bility, which relate not to the ideal of virtue, but to 
the empiricism of enjoyment. It is necessary, there* 
fore, that man should strive to approach this ideal by 
a perpetual progress, and the possibility of this indef- 
inite progress supposes the immortality of the soul. 

3. Virtue is the supreme end. If happiness by 
itself were the supreme end, reasonable beings would 
not have had the faculty of self-determination ; in- 
stinct would have sufficed. But, on the other hand, 
they are also formed with an invincible desire of hap 
piness. Now the harmony of virtue and of happi- 
ness cannot be established by man, because man, free 
in respect of his will, is dependant upon nature in 
respect of happiness, and nature itself does not ac- 
complish this necessary harmony. Its realization 
therefore supposes a cause independent of nature, 
who both can and wills to produce this harmony, who 
is consequently endowed with intelligence and will. 
This sovereign cause is Grod. 

The ideas of freedom, of immortality, of the ex- 
istence of God, have, according to Kant, as postu- 
lates of the practical reason, an objective validity, 
which they cannot obtain from the theoretical reason. 
The practical reason, determining actions, commands 
real effects ; now it would be absurd that real effects 
should be produced by principles which were not 
themselves real. 
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Criticism of the Judgment. 

The theoretical reason furnishes the laws of na- 
ture, the practical reason furnishes the laws of free- 
dom. They have both their peculiar principles, 
which would remain constantly separate without a 
particular faculty, by which man could apply to the 
world of nature the conceptions of the world of free- 
dom. The principle according to which this faculty 
operates is the agreement or fitness of means to ends ; 
an agreement which exists in the actions of free be- 
ings, and which we can transfer into the actions of 
nature by conceiving the union of nature with the 
freedom which acts in it and by it. 

The faculty which serves as the bond between the 
speculative and the practical sphere is called by Kant 
the* faculty of Judgment. This denomination has 
some inconveniences, because it is employed in a 
different sense in the criticism of the theoretical 
reason. 

Leaving this out of view, however, the faculty of 
judging (as now conceived) has two modes. When 
it Considers the concurrence of means in the forms 
of things in such a way as to produce a sentiment 
of pleasure, it is esiheUcal; when it considers this 
concurrence under a purely logical point of view, in 
order to obtain the simple knowledge of things, with- 
6ut any regard to the sentiment of pleasure, it is te- 
leologicah 

The criticism of the esthetic judgment is the the- 
ory of the beautiful and sublime. Both ar^ purely 
subjective. The beautiful is the consciousness of 
being able easily to bring a variety, -which the im- 
agination represents to us, to one idea of the under- 
standing : it is the sentiment of the harmony whic^ 
exists between these two faculties. As this sentimc 
II.— 
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is the sentiment of our own power, it is accompanied 
with satisfaction. The sublime, on the contrary, is 
the consciousness of our inability 'to embrace by the 
imaginatioa ideas which the reason presents to us* 
The sentiment of this disproportion is accompanied 
with a kind of sadness, because it apprizes us in one 
relation of our weakness ; but in another relation it 
exalts us, because we feel ourselves superior by our 
reason to the world of sensible things. 
- The criticism of the teleological judgment contains 
the theory of nature, according to the principle of 
final causes or the relation of means to ends, appli 
ed not to the forms, but to the constitution of things. 
It considers beings as organized to attaiif certaia 
particular ends, and each special organizatioa as a 
dependance of a general organization of nature, ii^ 
which particular ends are only the means of a su- 
preme and universal end. Here the criticism of the 
teleological judghient results in the religious ideas, of 
which the practical reason had demonstrated the re-. 
ality. 

OhservcOions. 

In order to a right apprehension of the character 
of the philosophy of Kant, it should be compared with 
the three great schools founded by Descartes, Bacony 
and Leibnitz. 

1. Like Descartes, Kant made psychology the ba. 
sis of philosophy. But Descartes, after having at 
the outset concentrated his mind upon the contem- 
plation of the thinking m«, attempted immediately to 
pass outward, and by the notion of God to Connect 
the speculations of reason with an external reality, 
the source of all reality. Kant, on the contrary, 
'*'uidamentally destroyed all relation between specu. 

ion and external realities; he confined himself 
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within an order of ideas purely subjectiye, from 
wheoce be co«id not come out, even by bis tbeory of 
practical reason, but by doing violence to tbe princL 
pies establisbed in his tbeory of speculative reason. 
By attributing to the practical reason a validity which 
he denied to tbe speculative, he fell into a radical in- 
eonsisteocy, since the practical reason had its basts 
necessarily in ideas borrowed from tbe speculative 
reason. 

2. The philosophy of Kant, while fundamentally 
separated from the sensualism of the school of Ba- 
con, came near to it, nevertheless, in its consequen* 
ces. T%ree sorts of sensualism may be distinguish- 
ed. There is a sensualism which maintains at once 
sensation as the sole principle of knowledge, and the 
sensible woiid as tbe sole sphere in which the intelli^ 
gence can exercise itself. This is complete sensuaU 
ism. There is another sensualism, which, while set- 
ting out. from sensation* pretends to deduce from ii 
the knowledge of realities distinct from sensible ob« 
jects. Lastly, there are theories sensualist in their 
results, in the sense that they deny to man the po8« 
sibility of knowing realities lying beyond the senses, 
though they admit, in the formation of human knowl- 
edge, a principle distinct from sensation, but which 
can apply itself only to elements furnished by sensa^ 
tion itself. Such is the foundation of the doctrine of 
Kant, although he attempted to escape this result in 
the practical sphere by the inconsistency that has just 
been noticed. 

8, The idealist tendency of the philosophy of Leib- 
nitz is evidently reproduced in the theories of Kant. 
According to Leibnitz, the knowledge of nature and 
its laws is produced by the purely internal develop- 
ment of tbe soul. According to Kant, the soul iw 
poses upon nature its own laws* But Leibnitz ' 
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mitted that the soul is representative of externa} 
ality : Kant denied this representatioBk On the 009 
handy all ideas d priori are merely simple forms of 
the intelligence ; on the othej hand, intuitions teach 
us nothing of the nature of things. All that man 
can affirm is that he is placed in a world of appear- 
ancesy which he combines according to the laws of 
his reason. 

4. The influence of the philosophy of Kant is due 
particularly to two causes; First, it had, as we have 
seen, its roots in the three great anterior philosc^ 
phiea ; secondly, it pretended to supply their insufli. 
ciency by determining, from a complete criticism of 
the reason, which had been partially attempted by 
Descartes, the laws according to which the sensualisi 
principle, represented by Bacon, and the idealist prin- 
ciple, represented by Leibnitz^ should be combined 
without overpassing their respective limits* 

Contiimation of the Philosophical Movement in Ger^ 

many. 

While many German writers defended, with Her* 
der, the empirical philosophy against Eantism, and 
while others, with Eberhard and Platner^ maintained 
many of the Leibnitzian doctrines, Kantism provoked 
two opposite results : the one was a reaction, repre- 
sented by Jacohi ; the other was a development, rep* 
resented by Reinhold^ and, above all, by Fichte. 

JACOBI. 

Fksp. Henrt Jacobi, who was bom in 1743 and 
died in 1804, maintained that all rationaliatic philos- 
ophy resulted either in pantheism if it was dogmati- 
cal, or in skepticism, at least in respect to everything 
connected with religious or moral truth, if it con- 
^ned itself within the limits of criticism as establisbk- 
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ed by Kant. Instead of taking reason as the basis 
of human knowledge, he substituted sentiment, which 
reveals to us in an immediate manner, instinctive and 
independent of all rational conception, both the sen- 
sible world and the moral and religious world. Sen- 
timent, which is orij^nally a pure belief, destitute of 
all proof, produces in its development all the elements 
of which human reason is composed. 

On the other hand, Leonard Remhold (born in 
1759, died in 1825) pretended to complete the work 
of Kant, and believed he had given him the unity 
which he was accused of wanting, by reducing all 
parts of his system to a single principle, conscious, 
ness considered as the representative faculty. He 
devoted himself particularly to describing the char- 
acteristics of this fundamental faculty. 

PICHTE. 

But it was chiefly Fichte who developed the Kant- 
ian philosophy. John Thsophilus Fichte, born in 
Lusatia in 1762, succeeded Reinhold in the philo- 
sophical chair at Jena, afterward professed the trans- 
cendental philosophy at Eriangen, and was finally 
appointed rector of the University of Berlin. He 
died in ldl4« The substance of his philosophy is 
contained in his work on the Fundamental Principles 
of all SdenUfic Doctrine* 

Exposition^ 

Kant had attempted to avoid absolute idealism by 
admitting that sensible intuitions correspond to ex-^ 
temal realities. Jacobi saw in this only an incon- 
•istency, and predicted that Kantism would resolve 
itself into pure idealism. And, in point of fact, why 
was it that Kant refused to the conceptions of reason 
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an objective validity? It was beeaitse this validity 
could not be demoostrated. But it is equally^impos- 
sible to demonstrate the objective validity of aeoai. 
ble intuitions. They must, then* needs oome to be 
considered likewise as simple subjective phenomena. 
Such was the point of view taken by Fichte. Ac- 
cordingly, he held ail realities 101)6 ooly creations of 
the thinking principle, and all exlstenoe only thought 
itself. 

In separating the fundamental conceptions of 
Fichte from the logical . circumlocutions in which he 
has enveloped them, and which involve them in great 
obscurity, we may, it seems to us, reduce his views 
to the following principles : 

!• The me first posits itself in an absolute and 
unlimited manner by an act of pure free-will. 

2. It is of the essence of the me to fall back upon 
itself in reflection. It is at once subject and object. 

3. The me cannot thus posit itself without deter- 
mining itself by the nolrme. For the me as'ohjtct 
must appear in a certain relation as not-nae to^ tiio 
me as subject. 

4. In determining itself by the not.me^ Ih^ rae ar- 
rests its own activity ; it becomes limited; and divis- 
ible. 

5. Then springs up the fiMulty of feeling, which 
is only the ^ulty of perception, the limitation o# 
the free activity of the me. 

6. From hence are derived all our notions of a 
twofold reality, of spirit and of the world, of free- 
dom and of necessity. 

7. The me, so far forth as will^ leoognises itself 
%s independent of the universe and as acting upon il« 
So far forth as intelligence, it projects itself as dab 
pendant upon the universe and dependant upon iti 
action* 
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ui fals work oa the DetHmiion of JUom Fichte de- 
akices from bis Doctrine of Scieoce the necessity of 
t^iief or faith as the indispensable ground of %11 hu 
man activi^. 



[The foregoing indications are so brie^ that it is 
thought best to subjoin a few observations, less, how* 
ever, in the expectation of rendering Fichte's views 
generally intelligible, than as due to a system so cel-^ 
ebrated in the history of philosophy* 

Fichte's special otject was to construct a system 
in which the matter and form of all science should 
be dediAced from one and the same principle* and 
thus to solve the problem of the relation of idecust to 
their objects : a problem on which had always turn- 
ed the everlasting conflict between idealism and re* 
alism. He would thus give to philosophy the syste- 
matic unity, with the want of whicb the system of 
Kant had been reproached. 

Accordingly, he took for his starting-point a prim- 
itive act of the personal thinking seli^ from whiph he 
deduces consciousness itself as well as all its phe- 
nomena. 

* The popular philosophy assumes the reality of ex- 
ternal objects, and that the mind both acts upon them 
and is acted upon by them. But this leaves the essen- 
tial c(Hitradiction between matter and spirit, and the 
possibility of this twofold «ction» unexplained. Ficht^ 
avoided the contradiction by making external, or 
objective reality a mere limitation of the activity of ' 
the mind. The thinking principle posits itself as 
determined by the objective, and also as determin- 
ing the objective. Hence we have, as a fact of 
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consciousness, the conception of reality externa) to 
ourselves ; but Fichte denies the veracity of con- 
sciousness ; the conception is all the reality there is« 
When we conceive objects as external to ourselves, 
the mind merely removes a reality as out of itself, to 
transfer it as to something that is not itself. When 
we conceive external objects as acting upon our 
minds, it is merely the mind limiting its own activity, 
and positing the object as not ourselves, while in re- 
ality it is we ourselves that act, and not any real ob. 
jects out of ourselves. Everything is thus reduced 
to two different aspects of one and the isame essen- 
tial fact^; sometimes we conceive the mind as active 
and objects as passive, sometimes the reverse. 

In order to find the ground of this self-limitation 
in the thinking principle^ Fichte distinguishes be- 
tween the thinking principle considered as activity 
and considered as intelligence. The absolute per- 
gonal self is an infinite free activity, containing in 
its essential nature the impulse to action, production, 
or creation ; but the actions of an active principle, 
even of an infinite one, must of necessity be special 
determinations of its activity, that is, limited and 
' finite. The absolute thinking principle, by this lim- 
itation, is evolved as intelligence; this limitation 
appears to the intelligence as the not-self opposed to 
the self, as the finite opposed to the infinite ; and if 
constitutes all the objective reality there is. Thus 
the finite self or intelligence, and the world, are both 
equally demonstrated, indeed, because both are pro. 
ducts of the absolute active principle, the absolute 
self. 

Thus all contradiction between spirit and matter 
is removed on the system of Fichte, but it is only 
by the destruction of the latter. The chasm between 

e infinite and finite is also removed, but it is by 
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the absorptioQ of the finite and of the infinite into 
consciousness, and of all into thought. All the real- 
ity in the universe is expressed in the single word I. 
Yet the whole system is built upon an assumption 
which is arbitrary and groundless ; the absolute I of 
Fichte is contradictory and impossible. Besides^ 
this primitive act of the thinking principle by which 
it absolutely posits itself, and the not-self as opposed 
to itself, is a fact not falling within the history of ex« 
perience, and we are made to get it by a process 
which he calls intellectual intuition^ which, in fact, is 
nothing but an hypothesis illegitimately imposed upon 
*his theory. 

Fichte, after having thus destroyed by his specu* 
laUve idealism the belief in the reality of an external 
world, and left nothing but a concatenation of purely 
phenomenal illusions, endeavoured in his mora/ system 
to ground the truths requisite for morality upon our 
belief in conscience. The principle of morals is ab« 
solute obedience to conscience. His ethics were of 
ascetic strictness. Faith in conscience requires us 
to believe in the existence of a spiritual world, and 
even of a sensible world, and also in the possibility 
of realizing the ideal prescribed by duty. 

God is merely the moral order of the universe, a 
conception to which the mind rises from the con- 
sciousness of duty. We need not conceive God as 
a distinct being by himself, intelligent and personal, 
and the cause of this moral order ; and there are difii« 
culties in the way of so conceiving him ; by ascribing 
to him these attributes, we make him finite, like our. 
selves ; and we have the notion of creation to ex- 
plain, which cannot rationally be done. 

The supreme good is gained in the world of mor< 
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at 6rder by virtue. The supreme good is not happi- 
iress, w^tuch does Hot and cannot exist. 

These views, unfolded in a paradoisi^al ^irit, were 
considered a sort of atheism. They are inconsistent 
with all proper ideas of God ; and, though Fiehte did 
not admit this^ yet he afterward renounced thera. 
He varied his mod^ of expression^ indeed, aod even 
his doctrines, in his later writings. He had set out 
at first with the activity of the thinking pHnciple ; in 
the Is tor form of his doctriue, he set out with the ab- 
solute existence of God as the sole reality and the 
sole life. In its first form, his doctrine was atheisti- 
cal; in the second, pantheistical. The philosophy <^ 
Schelling seems to have contributed to this change 
of ideas.] 

Skeptical Reaction ogainH Kant. 

Before complete idealism liad been introduced by 
Fiehte in the school of Kant, a skeptical reaction 
had been excited against Kantism. The philosophy 
of Kant had announced the pretension of establish-^ 
ing upon an immovable basis the structure of hu. 
man knowledge, and of sapping the foundations oi 
skeptidsm. A philosopher (G. E. Schulze), under 
the name JSnesidemus, undertook to show, on the 
contrary, that it could do nothing but confirm the 
skeptical philosophy, because, after destroying the 
bases admitted by anterior systems, it substituted no. 
thing more solid in their place ; and that the demon, 
strations with which it pretended to replace the gra. 
tuitous assertions of other philosophers, were them, 
selves at bottom only assertions equally devoid of 
proof. 
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[XNOLISa PHIL08OFHT IN TBB FSRI09 BETWEEN LOCKS 

▲ND SSID. 

Before proceeding to an expositioa of the princi* 
pies of the Scottish school, so called, of which the 
founder and chief representative is Reid, it seenis 
proper tointerpose^in addition to what has been said 
of Hume and Berkeley, soine farther remarks on the 
progress of English phlbsophy in tiie interval be* 
tween Liocke and Reid. 

^ It has already been seen how, in the seventeenth 
century, the moral consequences of Hobbes's empir- 
icism produced a reaction represented by Cudworth 
and others. 

The publication of Locke's Essay on the Under* 
standing was followed by a rapid development of 
skepticism, materialism, and atheism. Opposition 
to his system was not, howeyer, wanting; it was 
early assailed in behalf of religion by Henry Lee 
and John Norris; also by Bishops Stillingfleet and 
Brown ; and its defects were pointed out by Shaftes- 
bury, in his Letters of a Nobleman to a Young Man 
at the University. •• 

Among those who turned the principles of Hobbes 
and Locke against the received doctrines of religion 
and morals was William Coward, who wrote several 
treatises against the inamateriality of the soul. He 
was combated by Turner and Brughton. The nat- 
ural mortality of the soul was likewise maintained 
by Henry Dodwell. AnUiony Collins, a friend and 
pupil of Locke, applied the principles of his master 
to skeptical and infidel conclusions, combating the 
freedom of man and the evidences of Christianity. 
these two latter^ and particularly CoIlinF 
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numerous adversaries appeared, among the most em* 
inent of whom was the celebrated Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
who vigorously opposed the new doctrines of Hobbes 
and Locke. Maintaining a necessary harmony be- 
tween revealed religion and reason, he attempted to 
furnish a new demonstration of the Being and At- 
tributes of Grod. He held space and time to be at- 
tributes of a substance ; and as they are necessarily 
conceived as infinite, so likewise must be the sub- 
ject of them. That infinite substance is Grod. He 
deduced the immortality of the soul froni the idea 
of immaterial being. 

Systems of Disinterested Morals. 

But it was chiefly against the ethical system of 
Hobbes and Locke that the reaction of the English 
mind was directed. There arose a series of writers, 
who combated the selfish system with great ability, 
and maintained a disinterested morality, seeking at 
the same time to demonstrate the fundamental truths 
of morals, independently of revelation, by the method 
of psychological observation. JThey have shed great 
light upon the facts of man's moral constitution, and 
incidentally upon the origin of ideas and the mental 
faculties in general. These writers contributed very 
powerfully to check the progress of exclusive sensu- 
alism ; to prevent such a development as it received 
in France ; and to prepare the way for the more sys. 
tematic labours of Reid. 

But while these writers all agree in maintaining, 
In opposition to the selfish system, that our moral 
ideas cannot be resolved into sensations, and that the 
motive pf moral action is disinterested, they differ 
from each other as to the principle of morals. One 
^lass refers our moral ideas to a sentiment or instinct 
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which has its basis in a special faculty, termed some- 
times the moral fiiculty, consciencci or, more strictly 
in conformity with their views, the moral sense* 
The other class refers our moral ideas to reason. 
To the first class belong Shaftesbury, Butler, and 
Hutcheson; to the second, WoUaston, Clarke, and 
Price* • 

Intermediate between these is a class of writers 
who resolve our moral ideas into some form of in- 
stinctive sentiment, but not to a special moral sense ■. 
of these are Hume and Adam Smith. 

Systems of the Moral Sense* 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, Barl of Shaftbsbubt, 
was born in 1671. Obliged by his delicate health 
to retire from public afiairs, he devoted his leisure 
to philosophy and letters. He died in 1713. 

Shaftesbury was the first philosopher who profess- 
ed this system, and the first who introduced into the 
language of philosophy the term moral sense* 

He divided our desires into two distinct classes : 
benevolent or social, and personal afiections. Affec* 
tions of the first class prompt us instinctively to love 
the happiness of others for its own sake. The ap« 
probation we feel for conduct conformed to the be* 
nevolent affections is distinct in its nature from any 
reference to our own personal advantage. It is ref. 
erable to the moral sense, which is a special faculty 
and a distinct part of our constitution, as much as 
our external senses are special faculties appropriated 
respectively to the apprehension of their special ob« 
jects. The office of the moral sense is to apprehend 
and approve moral good, and to feel obligation. The 
auctions of our nature which are agreeable to this 
sense are, on that account, morally good ; the con- 
trary, morally bad. In our constitution, the moral 
IL— 10 
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sense is superior to the outward senses ; the betieVv 
olent to the personal affections* Virtue consists in 
giving them this supremacy, in the actual predomi* 
nance of the fbrmer over the latter. 

Such is the system of Shaftesbury. The principle 
of our nature which distinguishes moral good and 
evil is a special instinct or sense, distinct from all 
other functions of the intelligence, whether sensation 
or reason ; distinct also from the benevoledt affections, 
which are the objects of its approval, and from the 
personal affections, whli^h it subordinates to the be* 
nevolent affections. 

JosBpfit BtTTLBU was borH in 1692. He studied 
at Oxford ; was preacher at the Rolls, and clerk of 
the closet to Queen Caroline ; made Bishop of Bristol 
in 17de, of Durham in 17(M>. He died in 1753. 
His Fifteen Sermons were published^ in 1736 ; his 
Analogy in 1786. His moral i^stem is contained 
chiefly in the sermons. 

Without professedly adopting the theory of the 
moral sense, he contributed very powerfully to its 
development. His works contain the germea of 
some of the fundamental ideas afterward unfolded by 
Hutcheson. 

Butler, like Shaftesbury, divides our instinctive af« 
Actions into personal and beilevolent; but he was 
the first who recognised that both these classes of 
our instinctive affections are equally disinterested: 
fear, hunger, etc., are no more selfish than pity, 
ip^pathy, etc. ; they equally seek their respective 
objects directly, and without seeking anything be* 
yond. Selfishness consists, not in the development of 
our personal instinctive afiections, but in their be* 
ing made supreme by our reflection and consent. 

This distinction between the objects of our in* 



ftiiielive dfl^tioQSy and the agreeable or disagreeabte 
feelings atteadiog their satisfaction or disappoint* 
ment, is the eminent original merit of Butler. 

But, besides the instinctive affections both person* 
al and benevolent, Butler recognises a superior prin* 
ciple, whose office it is to distinguish moral good and 
evil* This principle he calls QOMcienee^ In virtue 
of it we judge of our dispositions and aSeotions, and 
feel the sentiment of obligation. Its perceptions are 
instinctive and immediate. Jts authority is supreme. 
Mora] good is that which eonscienoe apprehends as 
«uch ; the motive for doing it is tlmt oonsci^nce so 
commands. 

Butler does not precisely define the nature of con* 
science, and leaves it doubtful whether he considered 
it a sense or a rational faculty^ He does not, how- 
ever, explicitly declare the judgment of moral actions 
and the percseption of obligation to be one of the 
functions of reason or intelligence in general ; and 
on this account, as well as that his leading ideas have 
all been adopted by the sentimental moralists who 
followed him, he is classed among those who more 
expressly taught the system of the moral sense, 

Fbancis Hutchbson was born in Ireland in 16M ; 
studied at Glasgow; returned to Dublin, where he 
resided for some years, as a Dissenting preacher and 
head of an i^ademy ; became professor of philoso- 
phy at Glasgow in 1729, where be died in 1747, 
His earliest work was an ^* Inquiry into our Ideas of 
Beauty and Virtue ;" hia last, a « System of Moral 
Philosophy," was published after his death by his son 
ia 1756. 

From Hutcheson the system indicated by Shajf^es. 
bury and Butler received a full development. He 
likewise divides our afibotiona into personal wd b^ 
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nevotent ; those which seek our own good, and those 
which seek the good of others. But the point which 
he particularly labours in the first place to illustrate 
is that we desire the happiness of others directly for 
its own sake, so that benevolence can no more be ex« " 
plained by selfishness than selfishness by benevo* 
lence. Benevolence is a simple original impulse, not 
to be resolved into any other any more than self-love. 

But, distinct from self-love and benevolence, there 
is a third affection of our nature, the moral senti. 
ment. The idea of moral good is distinct both from 
that of our own good and from that of another'a 
good : it cannot be explained by them ; it is primi* 
tive and simple. 

As the idea of moral good is simple, he concludes 
that the quality represented by it must be perceived 
by some sense, because all other simple qualities are 
perceived by particular senses ; and that the sense 
must be a peculiar and distinct sense, because the 
quality it perceives is distinct from all others* This 
point, that the moral feculty is an internal sense, 
and not reason exercisecT in relation to certain ob- 
jects, Hutoheson takes great pains to prove* He 
therefore confirms the foregoing argument by two 
considerations, namely, that the perception of moral 
goodness produces pleasure, and that it appears to us 
a motive of action* This pleasure is a result of the 
quality^ perceived, and therefore moral goodness can- 
not be resolved into the pleasure, any more than the 
quality of beauty can be resolved into the pleasure 
which accompanies the perception of it ; a percep- 
tion which Hutcheson also attributes to a special in- 
ternal sense. The moral sense is the supreme prin- 
ciple. 

The reality and supremacy of this principle being 
established^ he next determines what are the dispo- 
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ritions of the soul in which reside the quality of mor- 
al goodness perceived by the moral sense. These 
are only the benevolent or disinterested affections. 
The personal affections which regard our own hap. 
piness may be innocent, when in subordination are 
sOy bat are not virtuous. 

The moral sense, not only perceiving moral qual- 
ities, but experiencing likewise pleasure and the de- 
sires connected therewith, becomes the motive of 
moral action. The office of reason is reduced to 
that of devising means to attain the ends which our 
senses make known and to which our desires im- 
pel us. 

Modifications of the System of Moral Sense, 

There -were other philosophers, who, while agree. 
lag in the general views of the advocates of disinter- 
ested morality just expounded, that the words right 
and wrong express certain jlfualities in actions which 
it is the province, not of reason, but of feeling, to per- 
ceive, and that by this principle we are impelled to 
moral action instinctively, and therefore not by a 
view to our own personal pleasure or advantage, yet 
differed from Hutcheson and his predecessors by de- 
nying the moral sense as a special distinct faculty, 
and by analyzing it into other more general princi- 
ples. Of these it will be sufficient to mention Hume 
and Adam Smith. 

HuKS resolves our moral ideas into a feeling of 
approbation or disapprobation. The moral quality 
of goodness, or that which excites our approbation, 
IS utility ; not merely personal, but general utility. 
This leaves rocnn to consider the personal affections 
as good when subordinated to the benevolent affec- 
tions. We approve or disapprove useful or hurtful 
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actioDB by an infitinct of our iMiture, which needs and 
can receive no explanation any more than our like or 
j]islike of sweet or bitter. This constitution of our 
nature, by which we approve of utility in the general, 
is what men call conacUnce ; Hume calls it htanamiy. 
It is quite distinct from the selfish impulse, to which 
it is frequently allied. 

Good and evil, virtue and vice, are merely relative 
to our constitution« They have no objective reality 
no absolute and immutable character. 

But the most celebrated of all the theoiies of dia« 
interested morality, grounded in instinct or sentiment, 
is that of Adam Smith, contained in his. Theory of 
the Moral Sentiments. Adam Smith was bom' at 
Eirkaldy, in Scotland, in 1723. He was educated at 
Glasgow and at Oxford ; elected professor of logic 
in the .University of Glasgow in 1751, of moral phi« 
losophy the year following ; published his Theory of 
Moral Sentiments in 1759 ; resigned his professor* 
ihip in 1763 ; passed the last years of his life at Ed« 
inbui^b, where he died in 1790. His celebrated 
Wealth of Nations appeared in 1771. He was one 
of the most original thinkers that have ever written 
in the English language. He was the founder of 
the science of political economy ; and his work on 
morals is no less distinguished for its originality, in* 
genuity, and comprehensiveness ; ccmtaining such a 
rich collection of the most important facts, thai, not* 
withstanding his erroneous conclusions, it is a work 
of the greatest value to the student of human nature. 
Only a brief sketch of his system can here be 
given. 

The principle of morals is with him sympathy or 
fellow-feeling. This is a principle deeply implanted 
in human oature* It disposes us to enter into the 
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feelings of others ; it increases the strength of- our 
feelings when shared by others ; it begets in us a 
strong desire that our own feehngs should be shared 
by others. This principle likewise manifests itself 
in, or contains the expWuiation of antipathies. It is 
governed by various laws^ which are acutely descri« 
bed and established by Smith. So much for the prin. 
ciple of sympathy in general^ which Smith has em- 
ployed for the explanation of a vast variety of facts 
of human nature. 

He applies this principle to the explanation of mor» 
al phenomena in the following way : 

We approve the sentiments of our fellow«men 
when we share them or instinctively sympathize with 
diem ; we disapprove when we do not dhare them ; 
and in both cases in proportion to the degree of our 
{nstinctive sympathy or antipathy. In like manner 
we approve or disapprove their actions, according aa 
we do or do not sympa^2e with the sentiments from 
which they springs The measure of moral good, or 
rectitude, or, as Smith terms it, proprietiff ia tlus in- 
stinctive sympathy.^ In this way we judge of the 
conduct of our fellow*men. 

Our moral judgments of our own conduct are only 
applications to our sentiments and actions of judg* 
ments we have already passed with respect to our 
feUow-men. We thus become, in a sort, spectators 
of our own dispositions and actions, and instinctively 
sympathize with them or feel repugnant to them, as 
Ihough they were the dispositions and actions of oth* 
sr men. — Sympathy, however, being the sole root of 
moral judgment, and primarily excited towards oth* 
ers, it followers that, if man should live •alone, he 
would have no moral feelings or judgments. 

From this twofold application of the principle of 
sympathy we gel the most general and fundamental 
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principle of morality : the goodnesit of an action is la 
direct proportion to tiie general approbation or sym. 
pathy it excites, the best actions exciting univeisai 
and uniningled sympathy* 

From hence, too, the fundamental maxim of mor- 
als : act so that mankind may sympathize with you. 

Experience enables us to learn the feelings awa« 
kened by sentiments and conduct ; and the facts of 
experience generalized furnish the various partic- 
ular rules of conduct which constitute practical eth- 
ics. We act from duty (in distinction from the im- 
mediate instinct of sympathy) when we act in con- 
formity with these rules* 

The fundamental phenomenon of moral distinc- 
tions being thus explained, the secondary phenomepa^ 
are all easily explained in a corresponding way. The 
sentiment of merit and demerit is awakened first in 
relation to others ; it is compounded of indirect sym- 
pathy with the person to whom the action is benefi- 
cial or injurious, and of a direct sympathy or antipa- 
thy towards the aflfections and motives of the agent. 

Self^approhation and remorsef with respect to our 
own disposition and conduct, are explained in like 
manner, through our power of constructing ourselves 
as spectators of ourselves,.and tkus experiencing the 
pleasurable or painful sympathy excited by proper or 
improper dispositions. 

Actions, which, by the instinctive principle of sym. 
pathy, are decided to be proper (right) and meriio^ 
rious, and which by experience we are enabled to 
generalize under rules of conduct, are also the sub- 
ject of a rational judgment of approbation in mature 
and cultivated minds, who are able to perceive the 
harmony between the instinct an<i the rules of expe* 
nencoi and also to perceive the tendency of such ac« 
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tions to bring the sentiments of all men into harmo. 
ny, and promote die perfection of .order. This order 
and harmony is felt to be beautiful. It is moral beau. 
ty, the source of all beauty, and produces a pleasure 
like that of a perfect piece of mechanism. This har- 
mony of sentiment among men is the great end of 
our moral constitution. 

It is a strict consequence of thjB system of Smithy 
that whatever others approve and praise will appear 
to us good, and what they blame will appear to us 
bad ; and that the rule of conduct is the approbation 
of our fellow-men. 

The instinctive desire of sympathy is the motive 
of ^11 virtue, of all right conduct ; a motive that 
sometimes operates directly, and sometimes indirect* 
ly, by the rules generalized from experience^ but al- 
ways to the exclusion of other motives. 

Yet Smith confesses in many cases a good act will 
not always secure the sympathy and praise of men ; 
that a virtuous man may sometimes have to brave 
the dislike o^ his fellows, and even the whole spirit 
of his age. To reconcile this with his system, he ap- 
peals to the judgment of a supposed impartial specUi' 
tor^ free from the passions and prejudices which per. 
vert the sympathies of particular men or communi- 
ties. But this impartial spectator is obviously but 
an ahstract spectator^ and is, in fact, nothing but the 
absolute and immutable judgment of that veryirea- 
0on or conscience which Smith repudiates, and to 
which he has, by his system, no right. to appeal. 

By a similar sophism of clandestine introduction 

of another principle, he endeavours to avoid the con« 

sequences of making the desire of praise the motive 

of virtue, by sliding from the idea of the desire of 

praise into that of being praiseworthy : a distincti'^ 
IL— 11 
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which he cannot legitimately make, since it impliea 
a standard not allowed in his system. 

The instinctive systems of morals were animated 
by two difierent feelings : on the one hand, a dislike 
to the selfish system, and on the other, to the ration- 
al system. In Shaftesbury and Butler the predomi- 
nant sentiment is opposition to the selfish system of 
Hobbes and Locke. They seem to have had no hos- 
tility to the rational system ; Butler, indeed, as has 
been seen, leaves it doubtful whether by conscience, 
or the moral faculty, he meant anything more than 
a peculiar application of reason. Hutcheson and 
Hume, on the contrary, explicitly oppose the ration- 
al system. They no less distinctly deny reason to be 
the principle of moral ideas, than sensation in the 
meaning of the selfish school. 

Rational Systems, 

Of the rational systems, the characteristic common 
to them all is that of finding the origin of our moral 
ideas and judgments in reason. They take this 
ground in order to establish the absolute and immu- 
table nature of moral distinctions both against the 
selfish system and against the systems of sentiment. 
They agree with the latter in asserting the disinter- 
ested character of moral motives ; but they object 
against them that they make right and wrong rela- 
tive to a contingent and fluctuating principle, and de« 
stroy their objective reality. Of those who held to 
the rational systems, some attempt to define the idea 
of good ; others regard it as simple and undefinable. 
To the former class belong WoUaston and Clarke ; 
to the latter, Price. 

WiLUAM WoujLSTON was bom in 1650 ; educated 
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at Cambridge ; was a teacher in Birmingham school 
until 1688, when, an ample fortune falling to him, he 
settled in London, and passed his life in studious re- 
tirement. He died in 1724. Of his writings, the 
best known is his Religion of Nature Delineated, in 
which his moral system is stated* 

According to WoUaston, good is truth; and the 
fundamental law of action is to conform our conduct 
to truth. 

Every action which denies a true proposition is 
bad. A true proposition may be denied by omission 
as well as by commission. 

The nature of moral evil being thus determined, 
and good being the opposite of evil, the nature of 
good is likewise determined, and, consequently, the 
nature of actions, whether good, bad, or indifierent. 
A good action is one whose omission or whose oppo- 
site would be bad, that is, contradictory to the truth. 
As truth and falsehood are in their nature immu- 
table, so likewise are moral good and evil. 

Such is the system of WoUaston, who thus seeks 
to define the idea of- good. It is obvious to remark 
upon it : 1. That it mistakes one of the aspects or 
qualities of moral good for its essence : every good 
action does indeed contain the practical expression 
of a true proposition; but every true proposition, 
wlien expressed in action, does not involve the qual- 
ity of moral good. 2. It confounds good and evil 
by its too comprehensive definition, for there is no 
bad action which does not contain some true propo- 
sitions. 8. Many actions may imply, the denial of 
true propositions, and therefore be absurd, while in 
a moral view indifferent. 4. This system is not in 
accordance with &cts of consciousness ; when we 
abstain from doing a wrong act, our motive is not 
the fear Qf contradicting a true proposition. 
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Samthsl Clarks was born in 1075 ; educated st 
Cambridge^ and became a clergyman of the Estab* 
Hsbed Church. He published a great number of 
writings in. theology, mathematics, metaphysics, and 
classical literature. He was the friend of Newton, 
some of whose works he translated and commented 
upon. He distinguished himself as a controversial 
writer, particularly against Leibnitz* He died io 
1724. 

Clarke seeks, as well as Wdlaston, to define the 
nature of moral good. He sets out with the ques.* 
tion concerning the motive of obligation, and brings 
out his idea of the nature of good in that connexion. 
He took this method because he was opposing the 
system of Hobbes, who made self-interest the found- 
ation of duty. He examines and rejects all the 
Ibrms in which the selfish theory is presented, and 
then propounds his own system, which is as follows i 
All things in the universe have their proper nature, 
derived from Grod. According to the respective na- 
tures of things arise various relations. ^ As the es- 
sence of things is immutable, so are their relations. 
These relations constitute universal order. These 
relations are conceived by reason; they are con- 
ceived as the laws of things ; and reason immedi- 
ately concludes that they should be respected by ra- 
tional and free beings. Hence, iVom the perception 
of relations arises the idea of obligation. When 
actions are conformed to these relations, they are 
good ; when contrary, bad. Thus he arrives at the 
idea of the nature of good in itself, namely, order. 
There is an essential agreement between order and 
reason. Reason recognises good as order, and there* 
upon immediately arises the conviction of obligation. 
The relations of things are not the product of tlia 
mere arbitrary will of God. 
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is the same syatein that was afterward main* 
tained by Montesquieu. It is liable to the same geiu 
eral objections as that of WoUaston. It is too com. 
prehensile; it mistakes ideas which are related to 
the idea of good fi>r the essence of good : a good 
action is certainly conformable to the nature and re- 
lations of things; but not every action conformed to 
the nature of things is mordly good; many are 
morally indifferent. 

RicHABD Paics was born in 1723. He was a 
Dissenting minister at Hackn^. He wrote largely 
upon political subjects, in a democratic spirit. His 
moral system is contained in his Review of the 
Principal Questions and Difficulties in Morals. He 
died in 1791. As a moral philosopher, he maintain- 
ed substantially the same system as that adopted by 
Cudworth, the principal difference being that the 
views of the latter received a particular form of de* 
velopment, as against the selfish system of HobbeSy 
while those of Price were expounded chiefly in op- 
position to the system of Hutcheson* He was a 
thinker of admirable penetration and sagacity, and 
contributed Very much not only to the support of dis- 
interested morals, but to resist the progress of the 
sensual system in general* 

Hutcheson had taught timt our ideas of good and 
evil are simple and original ; as such, necessarily de- 
rived from a sense. From this it would follow, in 
strictness, that our ideas of good and evil do not des- 
ignate real qualities of actions, but only the sensa- 
tions which they produce in us, and therefore are 
as much relative to us as sweet and bitter. This 
conclusion Price perceived ; he saw that the conse* 
quence of Hutcheson's system was not substantially 
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difTerent in this respect from that of the selfish sys- 
tern ; for the selfish system makes the good and evil 
of an action relative merely to the pleasure or pain 
it produces. Hutcheson was led to his notion of 
a moral sense because, while, on the one hand, he 
wished to oppose the selfish system and to maintain 
disinterested morality, he yet, on the other hand, 
held the system of Locke, that all our simple ideas 
are derived from experience; he had, therefore, no 
way to avoid the moral consequences^ of Locke's 
system but to add to the senses recognised by Locke 
a special aensOf appropriated exclusively to the per* 
ception of moral objects, which he therefore termed 
the tnordl sense. 

In order, therefore, to establish a disinterested mo- 
rality, and at the same time to establish that moral 
good and evil were not merely relative, but immuta- 
ble and absolute. Price was led at the outset to at« 
tack the system of Locke. He therefore drew up a 
complete, simple, and beautiful demonstration of the 
insufficiency of the theory of Locke concerning the 
origin of ideas : a demonstraticm to which Reid, Stew, 
art, and succeeding writers have added nothing ori« 
ginal or material. He proved that there are ideas 
which cannot be resolved into experience, such as 
the ideas of cause, time, space, etc. ; and as these 
ideas can neither be denied (as Hume attempted to 
do), nor resolved into experience in the sense of 
Locke, they must be admitted as simple primitive 
conceptions. If we admit them only as mere forms 
of the mind, as Kant afterward did, we fall into uni- 
versal skepticism. We have no alternative, there- 
fore, but to admit them as conceptions of real facts, 
as ideas which represent external realities, simply in. 
telligible and not visible. These conceptions must 

refore be referred to an exercise of the intelligence 
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distinct from \he empirical understanding wiiich re« 
lates to the diensible qualities of things ; they must 
hb referred to intuitive reason, which takes cogni- 
zance of invisible relations transcending all observa- 
tion and experience* 

Price therefore agrees with Hutcheson in consid- 
ering our ideas of good and evil as simple and prim- 
itive, and therefore derived from a ^ulty capable of 
giving them. He agrees with him in saying that 
we perceive good and evil inxactions as we perceive 
extension and form in bodies. But here they part : 
Hutcheson concludes that these ideas can be only 
ideas of sensation, and therefore of a special (mor- 
al) senee, affected, as all sensibility, agreeably or dis- 
agreeably by the good or evil ; Price denies this con- 
elusion, and attributes the ideas of good and evil to 
a source of simple and primitive ideas overlooked by 
Hutcheson — ^intuitive reason. 

Thus establishing the origin of our moral ideas in 
the a priori conceptions of reason, the relative and 
sttlitiective character which they have in Hutcheson's 
system vanishes. Moral good and evil are immuta- 
ble ; they are what they are as necessarily and eter- 
D ly as a triangle or circle is what it is. Every 
t ie moral judgment expresses absolute and eternal 
ath. 

Price asserts the idea of good to be simple, and 
lierefore undefinable as much as any other simple 
|uality. In this respect he dififers from the other 
adders of the rational system, WoUaston and Clarke. 
in the way of direct proof that the idea of good is 
indefinable, of course nothing can be adduced be* 
yond a simple appeal to consciousness, any more 
than in the case of whiteness, or any other simple 
notion. Indirectly he attempts to prove it, by review- 
ing the ditibrent definitions that have been give 
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both by rational and instinctive moralists. He shows 
that thiey are not definitions ; that they are inade- 
quate ; that they all presuppose the thing to be de. 
fined ; that they are dangerous. 

Price recognises the fact that the contemplation 
of good and evil actions produces a sentiment which 
we express in common language by calling them 
pleasing or displeasing, lovely or hateful, etc. But 
he makes a distinction which is original and peculiar 
to himself. This sentiment or alfection is of two 
kinds, partly depending upon the constitutional sen* 
sibility of each individual, and partly independent of 
it, absolute, and attached to reason itself. 

Connected immediately with the idea of good is 
the idea of obligation, which springs up with it, rests 
upon it, and is equally immutable and absolute. 
This rational conception of obligation is the only 
motive of moral action. 

The conception of merit and demerit, that right 
doing deserves happiness, tod evil ddng punishment, 
is equally absolute, and springs up immediately upon 
the idea of good, and of obligation obeyed or violated. 
This rational conception is distinct from the fact that 
virtue is a source of pleasure, or that it is useful to 
society, and that vice is in both respects injurious : it 
is a necessary conception, independent of the consid- 
eration of the consequences of virtue and vice. 

Reason and free-will are indispensable conditions 
of moral action and accountability. 

Absolute virtue consists in freely and intelligently 
doing what is conformable to the moral law ; practi- 
cal virtue in doing what we believe to be conforma« 
ble to it. Finite creatures are not absolutely exempt 
from mistake in moral any more than in other judg. 
ments. Guilt or innocence in regard to a mistake 
'bout duty are determined by the previous question 
3ther the means of knowing were honestly used. 
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Sensualism in England. 

But, while the adyocates of a disinterested moral- 
iiy were led^ some of them, to repudiate altogether 
the empirical philosophy of Locke, and others, though 
continuing to hold his general theory of the origin 
of ideas, to reject its moral conclusions, the selfish 
system of morals was still maintained by others, and 
the empiricism of Locke was carried out to a com- 
plete system of materialism and fatalisnK Of the 
names that occur in this connexion during the period 
now under review— rthe interval, namely, between 
Locke and Reid — ^the most noticeable is that of 
Hartley ; to which, in respect to morals, may be 
added that of Abraham Tucker* 

David Hartust was bom in 1706; educated at 
Cambridge ; practised medicine in Nottinghamshire 
and London ; passed the latter part of his life at 
Bath, where he died in 1757. His Observations on 
Man were published in 1749. 

This work contains a system of physiology, psy- 
chology, morals, emd theology. He grounds his 
whole theory of the operations of the mind upon the 
association of ideas, and that upon the hypothesis 
of vibrations of the nerves in an oscillating neyrvous 
ether. These vibrations are mechanically produced 
by the impression of outward objects upon the nerves, 
propagated in the medullary substance of the nerves 
and brain ; and a connexion between our bodies and 
our souls is effected through the medium of a subtile 
elastic ether, of which whole process the result is 
the state of the mind called sensations or ideas. Dif- 
ferent ideas may become associated irom being pro* 
duced contemporaneously (which common condition 
of all the laws of association Hartley makes the sole 
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Jaw), SO that one idea or vibration will propagate it- 
self to and reproduce another, though the proper ori- 
ginal cause of the latter, the external object, does 
not itself act at the time upon the nerves in reprodu- 
cing its appropriate configurative vibration or idea. 

With this hypothesis of vibrations mechanically 
set in motion, and this one and only law of associa- 
tion, contemporaneousness. Hartley endeavoured to 
explain all the phenomena of consciousness. 

Ideas being with him nothing but certain determi* 
nate, configurative vibrations, it was a matter of 
course to find him analyzing Locke's theory of the 
origin of ideas into- exclusive sensualism. Accord- 
ingly, he declares that ^ ideas of sensation are the 
elements of which all the others are compounded," 
and that he hopes to succeed in analyzing '< all ideas 
of reflection and intellectual ideas into simple ideas of 
sensation ;" and farther, that **reJleeiion is not a dtstinct 
source [of ideas^, as Mr. Locke makes it." Hartley 
thus proposed to perform for Locke's theory, by 
means of his principle of association, the same office 
that Condillac in another way attempted — ^to strip it, 
namely, of a needless and inconsistent appendage, 
by showing that all ideas of reflection, so called, were 
only sensations transformed. 

Hartley was not, however, a decided materialist, 
although his fbllowers at a later period pretended to 
simplify and perfect his theory by rejecting the no- 
tion of a thinking principle' distinct from the body. 
Hartley allows that his theory is destructive of all 
the arguments <* usually brought for the soul's imma- 
teriality from the subtilty of the internal senses and 
of the rational faculty," but at the same time ac- 
knowledges that " matter and motion," the only prin- 
ciples in his mechanico-physiologickl theory of hu- 
man phenomena, '' however subUy divided or rea* 
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soned upon, yield nothing but matter and motion 
still." He therefore desires that *^he may not in 
any way be interpreted so as to oppose the imma. 
teriality of the soul." From this it seems that he 
must consent to leave the mode of the connexion be- 
tween the brain and nerves and the soul, through the 
medium of his ether, inexplicable. 

But there are other conclusions concerning the 
soul, repugnant to consciousness and subversive of 
morals, which must necessarily follow, however they 
might be disclaimed by him. 

All the phenomena of the mind being merely sen- 
sations, or conftgurative vibrations mechanically pro- 
duced, the soul must be a mere passive theatre, in 
which the products of this blind mechanism are dis. 
played. It is destitute of all distinct faculties, of all 
activities, whether spontaneous or voluntary, having 
no power to control, determine, or modify the associ- 
ations of ideas. The understanding, judgment, rea* 
son, imagination, and will, instead of actively con- 
curring as determining or modifying causes of as. 
sociation, are merely its mechanical effects. 

This result Hartley expressly admits in respect to 
the human wilU denying all freedom, all self-deter- 
mining power in man, and maintaining all volitions 
to be strictly necessary. But it is equally true of 
all other modes of human activity. In all human 
thinking, invention, and action, in science, art, and 
conduct, the human soul is merely the spectator of 
phenomena produced by an agent which itself knows* 
nothing of what it is doing. We ourselves only 
fancy that we reason, love, and will. There is no 
intelligent activity in the universe except God, who 
is the grand contriver and prime mover of this mech- 
anism. 

And even the idea of God, as a rational and holy 
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will, 18 utterly iDConceivable and inadmissible in 
Hartley's systexn. His theory admits of no idea of 
reason and free-will in man other than certain me- 
chanical products of sensation ; if these attributes 
be ascribed to Grod in this sense, we have no God 
properly speaking ; and to suppose the mind to be in 
possession of different and higher idea^ of these 
attributes as existing in God, would subvert his sys- 
tem* 

The pious and excellent author derived, however, 
no such conclusions. Though he holds the necessity 
of human actions, and analyzes all virtue into the 
love of happiness, yet his second volume, in which 
he reasons to the common conclusions concerning 
God and his attributes, is almost entirely independent 
of the conclusions of his first* He adopts, indeed, 
without seeming to be aware of the inconsistency, 
as grounding principles, ideas which, if the doctrines 
of his first volume be true, can have no existence 
except in the vibrations of his ether. 

Abraham Tuckbr, author of Edward Search's 
Light of Nature Pursued^ 7 vols., 1768-1774, was 
an English gentleman of fortune, bom in 1705, edu- 
cated at Oxford, and died in 1774. He adopted gen- 
erally the principles of Locke, which he employed 
chiefly in unfolding the mechanical proofs of the di- 
vine existence, and in his theory of morals. It is 
mainly in connexion with the latter that he is men* 
tioned here as the author of a modification of the self- 
ish system, which was afterward adopted and extend- 
ed by Paley. Tucker cannot, indeed, be said to be 
the original author of it ; for it is substantially the 
theory of Hartley, and before either of them, per* 
haps, of Law, bishop of Carlisle. 

According to this doctrine, our moral ideas are 
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neither referred to reason nor to a moral sense, nor 
any instinctive sentiment ; they are merely the re- 
sult of association, and are explained in the same 
way as the formation of avarice^ or any other sec« 
midairy affection. Money is at first desired for the 
agreeable things of which it is the means ;. but sub-* 
•equently the agreeable feelings become associated 
with money itself, and it comes to be desired for it« 
self, without immediate reference to the pleasures it 
procures. So certain dispositions and actions, call** 
ed moral, are tU first approved or disapproved solely 
on account of their tendency to procure our pleas* 
ure or advantage ; bat in process of time we may. 
come to associate the feelings of moral approbation 
and disapprobation with such dispositions and con- 
duct, without reflecting on their tendency to procure 
our pleasure* In this way he contrived to elude the 
force of the arguments of Hutcheson and others 
against the fundamental principle of the selfish sys* 
tern, drawn from the undeniable fact of conscious* 
ness, that men do often judge and act in relation to 
moral objects instantaneously, and without any refer- 
ence to their personal pleasure and advantage as the 
motive. He admits the fact, but denies that it was 
primitively so; and therefore maintains that all 
moral judgments and volitions originate at boUom in 
an interested personal motive.] 



THB SCOTTISH SCHOOL* 

KEU). 



Thb philosophy of Hobbes and the psychology of 
Locke had encountered resistance more or less pow- 
erfdl avwi in England* It was felt that senMialism 
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destroyed the principle of moral obligation, and that 
its true root must be sought elsewhere. Cumberland 
and Shaflesbury, in the seventeenth century, had pla- 
ced this principle in a sentiment of benevolence and 
of internal satisfaction. Hutcheson, in the eigh- 
teenth century, improving the theory of benevolent 
affections as the source of duties, had disengaged 
them from any interested motive. [Other theories 
have also been noticed.] But this spiritualist reac- 
tion was incomplete. It supposed, or left it to be 
supposed [except in the work of Price], that sensual- 
isfai, unable to establish moral notions, might never* 
theless furnbh the true basis of other orders of knowl- 
edge. Banished from the sanctuary of duty, it still 
reigned in the domain pf speculation. . But due reac- 
tion was soon generalized. Reid, who had been led 
by the objections of Hume to perceive the ultimate 
consequences of sensualism, attacked it not only as 
a &lse theory of morals, but as a &\ae theory of the 
human mind. 

Historical Notices* 

Thomas Reid was bom at Glasgow in 1710. He 
was at first professor of philosophy at Aberdeen, 
where he had pursued his studies ; but in 1763 he was 
called by the University of Glasgow to the chair of 
moral philosophy, which had just before been filled 
by Adam Smith. His philosophical theories are con- 
tained in a treatise published under the title of Es* 
says on the Powers of the Human Mind^ which has 
been translated into French by Joufiroy. Reid had 
put out separately the part relative to the active and 
the part relative to the intellectual Acuities ; they 
were united into a single work by his disciple Du- 
gald Stewart. After the death of his master, Du« 
gald Stewart cultivated and enlarged the intellectual 
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inheritance which Reid had left him. But this sec. 
ond representative of the Scottish school belongs, in 
respect to the greater part of his works, to the nine* 
teenth century. 

^ Exposition. 

All philosophy should rest upon the observation 
of the operations of the human mind, and, conse- 
quently, of the faculties which produce them. The 
vices of the method that proceeds upon hypotheses, 
and the uncertainty of that which proceeds upon 
analogy, make us feel the necessity of this experi- 
mental basis. 

The faculties of the human mind may be divided 
into two classes, the contemplative and the- active 
faculties. The first relate to the understanding, the 
second to the will. But we (nust bear in mind that 
these poweii do not work separately ; the under, 
standing intervenes in the operations of the will, and 
the will in the operations of the understanding. 

I. ItUelleduaJ or Contemplative Powers, — The in- 
tellectual faculties are commonly divided into sim- 
pie apprehension, judgment, and reasoning. This 
classification is vicious : there are operations of the 
mind which do not belong to either of these. For 
example, consciousness, which makes me aware that 
I am thinking, is not simple apprehension, since the 
latter impc^rts neither affirmation nor negatidh ; nor 
is it judgment,, which is said to rest upon the compar- 
ison of two ideas ; for it is not in virtue of any such 
comparison that we affirm our thinking. ^ Nor is this 
affirmation a product of reasoning. 

Renouncing the pretension of finding a strict and 
complete classification of the intellectual powers, 
Reid limits himself to enumerating those which he 
proposes to examine: they are: 1* The faculties 
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which belong to our external senses ; 2« Memoiy , 
8. Conception ; 4. The faculty of analyzing complex 
objects, and combining those that are simple ; 5. Rea- 
soning ; 6. Taste ; 7. Moral perception ; 8. (Con- 
sciousness. 

In the faculties which belong to our senses, we 
must distinguish between the perception of external 
objects and the sensations which accompany it. Sen- 
sation is the feeling experienced by th^ mind at the 
presence of an external object ; perception is the act 
by which 1 believe in the existence of that object. 

Perception is a pure belief, independent of all dem- 
onstration, and instinctively determined by the nyatu- 
ral constitution of the human mind. 

Most philosophers have endeavoured to explain the 
fact of perception by saying that we do not perceive 
external objects themselves, but only their images 
present to our minds. Reid rejects thi%explanation : 
first, it is contrary to universal feeling ; for all men, 
when they follow solely the impulse of their nature, 
believe they see the objects ; secondly, this explana- 
tion gratuitously takes for granted the existence of 
images. To affirm their existence, they ground 
themselves upon the reason that a thing cannot act 
where it is not ; from whence they conclude that the 
mind and external objects, not being in the same 
place, nor, consequently, immediately present to each 
other,'there must exist an intermediate imagow But 
Reid denies that in the fhct of perception there is 
any action of the mind upon the object, or of the ob- 
ject upon tbe mind. For the rest, he undertakes not 
to substitute any explanation in the place of the one 
he rejects : perception is, in his view, an inexplica- 
ble fact, as the certainty of, perceptions, that is, the 
real existence of the qualities perceived, and of the 
subject called mister to which th^ beloiig, is in the 
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fldkMophy of Reid a belief equally neoessaiy and oIk 
•cure. 

Memory implies a belief of the same nature^ of 
which we can give no other reason than that it is an 
element in the constitution of our mind. 

Reid describes and examines the difierent theories 
Aat have bee# proposed respecting memory, and 
particularly those of Locke and Hume. These the- 
ories are a consequence of the hypothesis of inter, 
mediate images, as the means by which it has been 
attempted to explain perception. 

Conception, considered as being in general the 
dimple apprehension of any object, material or im- 
material, real or imaginary, implies in itself neither 
truth nor error. When we say that there are ideas, 
eoQceptions, true and false, we give to these express- 
ions a sense which refers to an act of judgment, and 
not to pure conception. Reid describes the princi- 
pal characteristics of conception, and particularly its 
analogy with the representation of an object by paint- 
ing. But this analogy, true within certain limits, be- 
comes a source of error if this comparison is trans- 
formed into an absolute similitude. 

Most philosophers have qpuntained that concep- 
tion supposes, as well as perception and memory, two 
objects, the one interior and immediate, the other 
mediate and external ; in a word, the image present 
to the mind, and the real object which produces the 
image. R^id here again -attacks this opinion. On 
this occasion he refutes, though in a very feeble way, 
the theory of Plato concerning ideas. 

He considers, as one consequence of the distinc 
tion between the internal and the external object, the 
opidion according to which conception is the meas- 
ure of the possibility of things. Reid makes the ob- 
servation that we can conceive a proposition in two 
II.— 18 
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ways : first» by comprehending the signifieatioB €t 
it ; secondly, by judging that it is true. In the first 
case» it is false that conception is the measure of pos- 
sibility, since we perfectly comprehend the meaning 
of a contradictory and impossible proposition^; in 
the second case, the maxim in question is still false, 
since it is a matter of experience th^ men pass op- 
posite judgments respecting the possibility or impos- 
sibility of things. 

AAer simple conception comes the power of form- 
ing general conceptions. They may be considered 
both in relation to the words which express them, 
and in themselves* 

And, first, how comes it that the greatest part of 
words are general words, while we perceive only in- 
dividual existences 1 It should be observed, first, that 
there are but a very small number of individual bb. 
jects perceived by the generality of men. The most 
part of individual objects, being visible only to the 
men who reside in the localities where these objects 
exist, have proper names ; common language ought, 
therefore, to be in great part composed of general 
names. In the second place, we do not know objects 
in themselves, but only by their qualities or attributes, 
which being common t^ a certain number of individ- 
uals, can be expressed only by words general as them- 
selves. FinaUy, this multitude of general terms re- 
sults also from a want inherent in the human breast, 
which would be overwhelmed by the innumerable 
multitude of individual notions if it had not the 
faculty of classing them in genera and species, by 
means of terms which represent collections of things 
that have common attributes. 

If we consider general conceptions in themseWes, 
we see three processes presiding over i^r forma- 
tion : the process of abstraction, by whid- b. subject 
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IB resolved into its attributes, to each of which a 
special name is given ; the process of generalization^ 
by which we observe the qualities common to several 
subjects ; the process of combination, by which we 
unite several attributes into one single abstract whole, 
which is represented by a particular denomination. 

The observations of Reid on the faculty of judg- 
ment contains his theory of common sense. The 
germe of this theory is found, as he himself has re- 
marked, in Father Buffier's Treatise of First Truths^ 
and in several other writings. 

Common sense is the sound natural sense imparted 
to all men, in virtue of which they each and all spon- 
taneously pass certain judgments, the evidence of 
which strikes all minds. 

Reason has two degrees : the one consists in judg- 
ing of things evident in themselves, the other in de- 
ducing froi^ those judgments consequences which 
were not evident in themselves. The first is the 
peculiar and the only function of common sense ; 
from which it appears that common sense coincides 
in its whole extent with reason, and is only one of 
its degrees. 

This laid down, it is necessary to determine the 
judgments which are the product of common sense. 
These judgments should first be divided into two 
classes, according as they refer to contingent truths 
or to necessary truths. 

The judgments of common sense relating to con. 
tingent truths are, according to Reid, the following 
principles : 

1. Everything which is attested to me by con- 
sciousness and the internal sense really exists. 

2. The thoughts of which I am conscious are 
thoughts of a being whom I call J. 

• 3. The things which memory distinctly recalls to 
me really happened. 
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4. I am certain of my personal identity £com the 
remotest period to which my memory can reach. 

5. Objects which I perceiye by the aid of my 
■enses really exists and are as I perceive them* 

6. I exert some degree of power upon my actions 
and determinations. 

7. The natural faculties by which I distinguish 
truth from error are not detusiye. 

8. My fellow-men are living and intelligent crea* 
tures Uke myself. 

9. Certain, expressions of countenance» certain 
sounds of the voice, and certain gestures, indicate 
certain thoughts and certain dispositions of mind. 

10. We have naturally some regard for the testis 
mony of men in matters of fact^ and even for human 
authority in matters of opinion. 

11. Many events which depend upon the free-will 
of our fellow-men may nevertheless be fitoeseen with 
more or less probability. 

12. In the order of nature, that which is to take 
place will probably resemble that which has taken 
place ia similar circumstances. 

With respect to the judgments of common sense 
which relate to necessary truths, Reid limits himself 
to dividing them into classes, indicating some exam* 
pies, to which he adds observations on such of these 
principles as have been the subject of controversies. 
These judgments of common sense are grammatical, 
logical, mathematical, esthetical, moral, and meta- 
physical. Among the metaphysical principles he 
distinguishes three which have been attacked by 
Hume, namely, that sensible qualities have a subject 
which we call body, and a subject which we call 
spirit; that everything which begins to exist is pro* 
duced by a cause ; and that evident marks of design 
and intelligence in the effect prove design and intd- 
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figence in the cause* Hume had maintained that 
these principles, if true, must have their foundation in 
experience ; and yet, nevertheless, experience teach* 
es us nothing concerning their truth. Reid replied 
that it is not necessary to put their basis where 
Hume sought it ; that it is found in the natural belief, 
which he designates by the term common sense. 

Reid then treats of the faculty of reasoning and 
of its general characteristics. In this connexion he 
inquires whether morals is susceptible of demonstra- 
tion ; that is, whether the first principles of morals 
can be deduced from principles logically anterior : a 
question which he resolves in the negative. Moral 
axioms are perceived intuitively, and are an immedi. 
ate product of common sense* 

Taste, which is an intellectual faculty, analogous 
in certain respects to the physical sense by "which we 
perceive savours, has three principal objects, novel- 
ty, grandeur, beauty. The reason of the pleasure 
we experience from novelty is found in the very 
constitution of man, who, by nature active, feels the 
want of developing himself. Grandeur pleases be- 
cause it is a manifestation of power, naturally pref- 
erable to weakness. The sentiment of the beautiful 
is composed of two elements, of an agreeable emo- 
tion, and of the belief that there exists a real perfec* 
^on in the objects which produce the' emotion. 

Consciousness is the faculty that makes us aware 
of the actual modifications and operations of our 
own minds. Skeptics have assailed all other orders 
Df knowledge, but have never disputed the fhcts of 
consciousness. But it will not do to confound con. 
Bciousness with reflection. The first, which results 
necessarily firom the very nature of man, is common 
to all ; the second requires a capacity of intellectual 
tetivity which is given but to a few, and this is the 
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reason there are so many disputes concerning the 
constitution and Acuities of the human mind, aU 
though we have immediate knowledge of them. It 
is because it does not proceed upon consciousness 
alone, but depends in a great part upon reflection. 

As to moral perception, which is a faculty at once 
intellectual and active, Reid refers the questions re- 
lating to it to his observation on the second class of 
human faculties. 

II. Active Faculties, — These suppose the ideas of 
active power. That we have in ourselves such a 
power is proved by universal language, which im« 
plies the distinction of active and passive, and by the 
practical life of all men. This idea, it is true, is fur- 
nished neither by sensations nor by consciousness, 
which testifies solely the existence of the operations, 
and not the existence of the faculties. Bat, since 
this idea is inherent in the human mind, we must 
look for its source in a belief resulting from the con- 
stitution of the human mind. 

Although the will be that which we can conceive 
most clearly under the notion of active power, we 
ought nevertheless to distinguish the principles of 
action into two classes, mechanical principles and 
voluntary principles. The mechanical principles, 
which suppose neither attention, nor deliberation, nor 
will to act, are the instincts and habits. Besides the 
instincts which are manifested in the child, there are 
some which survive infancy. Some are absolutely 
necessary to our physical preservation, such as the 
instinct which governs the act of swallowing. Oth- 
ers refer to actions which must be so frequently re- 
peated that they would absorb our whole attention if 
they required any deliberation. Others, again, refer 
^ actions which must be produced so suddenly that 
thought would not have time to intervene. We may 
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iittribcite, at least partially, to instinct the naturai 
propensity of man for imitation. As to habits, they 
suppose undoubtedly the action of the will, in the 
sense that they consist in a. facility of action acqui- 
red by repeated acts ; but the proper power of habit, 
taken in itself, has its root in a property of human 
nature distinct from simple will. 

The principles of voluntary actions are of two 
sorts, for the will or power of self-determination is 
influenced by two sorts of motives : irrational motives, 
relating to the faculty of feeling, and rational mo- 
tives, relating to the feculty of judging. The first, 
common to man and the brutes, are addressed to the 
animal part of our nature ; the second correspond to 
the human element properly speaking. 

The animal principles of action are resolved into 
appetites, desires, and affections. The appetites are 
periodicai, and accompanied by a disagreeable sen- 
sation peculiar to each. Th^ desires are not accom- 
panied by a disagreeable sensation; nor are they 
periodical, but constant. The affections are princi. 
pies of action which imply a benevolent or malevo- 
rent disposition with respect to persons. When the 
desires and afiections are carried to a certain degree 
of vehemence, they take the name of passions. 

The rational principles, or those relative to the 
faculty of judging, are enlightened self-love and duty. 
Enlightened self-love, taken as the sole regulative 
principle of human conduct, is insufficient. The gen« 
erality of men do not possess sufficient instruction to 
be able to make a skilful application of it at all times. 
It does not elevate man to the perfection of which 
humanity is susceptible ; for disinterestedness and 
generosity are the most elevated objects of our sym- 
pathy and admiration. And, finally, it cannot by it- 
self procure the greatest amount oi happiness, sific^ 
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men who ccwsult only their own welfiira> however 
strictly their coDduct may coincide in form with om 
notions of perfect virtue, are deprived of the high u^ 
ternal sati^ction connected oniy with the fulfiUneiil 
of duty. 

The notion of duty» which is fbnnd naturally ia 
the minds of all men, testifies^he existence of a [soor- 
al faculty, which Reid does not obiect to calling, with 
Hutcheson], wutral senu^ which inspires us with priio* 
itive moral judgments^ as the senses iospiie us wilh 
the primitive judgments we pass respecting bodies* 
But there is this difierence between speculative and 
moral judgments, that the latter are accompanied by 
a sentiment of approbation or disapprobaUon, while 
the former are pure affirmations separate from any 
emotion. 

The moral sense, or conscience, has need, like all 
human faculties^ to be cultivated in order to develop 
and pertect it. 

Summarily, enlightened sel&interesi is a rational 
principle, regulative of all the animal principles which 
refer to utility, and ought itself to be regulated by 
the rational principle of duty. But can it ever hap- 
pen that these two principles should be really in o|w 
position 1 Faith in divine Providence should per- 
suade us that we can never injure our own wel&re 
by taking duty for our guide. Take away the be« 
hef in God, and these two constituent principles of 
our actions might come, and would necessarily comei 
into a state of hostility ; and this is a proof that mor* 
als is necessarily connected with religion* 

But, whatever be the motives that excite it, the 
will is free. Wherever there is passivity, there is, 
properly speaking, no cause : to affirm that man is 
free is to affirm that he is really the cause of his own 
actions. In developing the proob of human free* 
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doniy and In replying to the principal objections al. 
leged against it, Reid employs the grounding ideas 
fcund in anterior philosophies. The ennmeratioa 
which he gives of first principles in morals^ and the 
considerations which he ofiers upon the conditions 
of morality^ on the character of the idea oi justice, 
which is natural and not artificial, and upon the na- 
ture of the obligation of contracts, present also a 
class of ideas not pertaining to the Scottish philoso 
ptiy in its fundamental peculiarities* 

OhstrvixHons, 

1* In respect of method, the philosophy of Reid 
was a comlMnation of the method of Descartes and 
that of Bacon* Descartes set out with internal obser- 
Tation, but he soon abandoned it. Bacon, on his part^ 
had established that philosophy should rest upon a 
large basis of observation ; but he had particularly 
applied his method to the knowledge of external 
fects. Reid, uniting these two points of view, took, 
as the basis c^ philosophy, the most complete obser- 
vation possible of internal facts, or of the constitu- 
tion of {he human mind. 

2. Whatever judgment be passed upon the general 
principles of his philosophy, it must be allowed to 
contain a multitude of views which evince remarka- 
ble sagacity. 

3. That which specially characterizes his philoso- 
phy is his doctrine concerning ultimate conviction, or 
the judgments of common sense. The Scottish 
school has well perceived that the human mind im« 
j^es radically, and under many relations, an element 
of belief independent of all demonstration, and that 
every philosophy which rejects this element under- 
mines the edifice it would construct. But, while 
most othei: philosophies require speculative concep- 
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tions where only the fact of belief is to be had, does 
not the Scottish school take refuge too often in the 
convenient asylum of belief, in order to excuse itself 
from furnishing speculative grounds ? 

4. Many modern metaphysicians, particularly in 
Grermany, abandoning themselves to a philosophical 
intemperance, which misconceives the limits of the 
human mind, have resembled a man who intoxicates 
himself under the pretext that it is necessary to drink. 
The Scottish school almost refuses to drink for fear 
of intoxication. Its tendency to error is that of an 
excess of circumspection, and that of other schools 
is that of an excess of boldness. But by its firm 
and practical good sense it has served as a most im- 
portant counterpoise to the license of speculation. 
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BNOLISH PBIlX)SOPHY IN THE CLOSE OF THE SiaS* 

TEBIVTH GENTUBY* 

Fbom the time of Reid to the end of the eighteenth 
century, a considerable degree of philosophical activ- 
ity prevailed in England and Scotlatid, and numer- 
ous works were produced, though in general the re- 
ligious and moral predominated over the purely spec- 
ulative interest. The philosophical writings of the 
period for the most part belong, in respect to their 
leading principles, to the school of Locke and Hart- 
ley, or to the Scottish school represented by Reid. 
A brief notice will be given of some of the more 
distinguished names, and of the position in which they 
respectively stand in relation to anteri9r systems. 

Opponents of Hume, 

OSWALl).-H3BATm. — PRISffTLET. 

The skepticism which Hume had deduced from the 
principles of Locke, assailing, as it did, not only the 
pretensions of speculation, but the certainty of all 
numan knowledge, and especially the fundamental 
truths of religion, the existence of God, Providence, 
a future life, miracles, etc., called out many adver- 
saries, who in various ways sought to defend the 
truths of religion against the conclusions of Hume. 

James Oswald, a clergyman of the Established 
Church of Scotland, published in 1766-1772 an Ap- 
IL- 
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peal to Common Sense in Behdtf of Religion^ in which 
he made the Common Sense of mankind, or the uni- 
versal consent of humanity, the first principle and 
supreme criterion of all philosophical truth. 

Jamss Bsattib (born in 1735, died in 1803), pro- ' 
fessor of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh, and after- 
ward at Aberdeen, produced in 1770 his Elsaay on 
Hie Nature and Immutalnliiy of Truth, He adopted 
the same general system as Reid, recognising certain 
principles of knowledge as not derived from experi- 
ence in the meaning of Locke and Hume, but refer- 
able to CJommon Sense : he used these terms, how- 
ever, in a very vague and exceptionable way. He 
defended the truths attacked by skepticism with great 
zeal, but with far less ability than Reid. He pub- 
lished also various treatises on JSsthetics and Mor- 
als, in which last he maintained the system of the 
moral sense. As a writer, he is more remarkable 
for elegance and good taste than for philosophical 
genius. 

Joseph Priestlet, who was born in 1733 and 
died in 1804$ is more celebrated at the present day 
for his contributions to physical science than for his 
philosophical writings. He attacked, however, both 
Hume and his adversaries. Priestley was a materi- 
alist, and an ardent disciple of Hartley, whose theory 
of association he adopted and revived, as explaining 
all the phenomena of the human mind. According- 
ly, while he attempted to refute the objections of 
Hume against the truths of natural and revealed 
religion, he at the same time combated the doctrines 
of Reid, Beattie, and Oswald concerning Common 
Sense, or instinctive principles of belief not resolva- 
ble into sensation. These principles he ridiculed as 
occuU quaHHeSf which should be exploded from phi- 
losophy. With Hartley, he likewise denied the free- 
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dom of the will, and maintained the necessity of all 
human volitions. 

Ethical Systems. 

FERGfTsON. 

Nearly at the same time with the first puhlication 
of Reid appeared the *' Institutes of Moral Philoso- 
phy" by Adam Ferguson. Ferguson was born in 
1724, was professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, which place he resigned in 
1783 in fevour of Dugald Stewart. His " Treatise 
on Moral and Political Science" was published in 
1793. He died in 1816. He maintained the doc- 
trine of the moral sense, and made virtue to consist 
in a continuous effort, by which the perfection of the 
soul is developed. 

PALSY. 

William Paley (born in 1743 and died in 1805) 
published his celebrated work on Moral Philosophy 
in 1785. He agrees with Hume in resolving the es. 
sence of virtue into utility-, yet he differs from him, 
as well as from the other advocates of disinterested 
morality, by denying the existence of conscience, of 
any moral faculty, considered either as a moral sense, 
or as a modification of reason. Paley was a stren- 
uous supporter of the selfish system, though not in its 
grossest form. The general consequences of actions 
is the sole criterion of their moral quality. Virtue 
is defined by him to be << the doing good to mankind, 
in obedience to the will of God, for ti.e sake of ever- 
lasting happiness." Mackintosh makes the obser. 
vation that this is not so much a definition as a prop- 
osition. Taken, however, as a definition, it involves 
the gravest consequences : among others, that an nr 
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eren of obedience to the will of God (which, nxAcm 
his defioition involve a contradiction^ must be takea 
only as the rule of action) is destitute of the charac 
ter of virtue if a regard to our own happiness was 
not the motive. Confornaably with his principles, he 
makes no distinction between Prudence and Virtue, 
except that the former relates to our regard to what 
we shall gain or lose in this world, the latter to what 
we shall gain or lose in the world to come ; that i^ 
to say, he makes no essential distinction between 
them. 

Erasmvs Darwin was bom in 1733 and died in 
1802. Besides several poetical works, he wrote nu* 
merous treatises on different subjects of physical and 
physiological science. His philosophical views art 
particularly developed in his Zoonomia, or Laws of 
Organic Life, published in 1793-1796. He belongs 
ed in general to the school of Hartley and Priestley, 
though he developed his views with much originality. 
He taught that all animated nature originates in sin- 
gle filaments, endowed with irritability, which is the 
cause of vital motion and organization. He carri- 
ed his materialism to such an exaggerated extreme 
as to maintain that ** ideas are material things :" a 
position which he does not even attempt to prove, 
out reasons upon throughout his work as an estab- 
lished fact. It is worthy of notice, that the English 
physiological materialists of this period caurried their 
views on this subject to a much greater length, and 
expressed them much more deoidedly,than the French 
followers of Locke ; for, while the latter held mere- 
ly in a general way that thought is the resuU of ma- 
terial organization, and that ** every idea must,** in 
>e language of Diderot, ** necessarily resolve itsdf 
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ultimately into a sensible representation or picture/* 
several of the former adranced the special hypothe- 
sis that the immediate objects of thought are either 
particles of the medullary substance of the brain, or 
vibrations of these particles* The doctrine of the 
materiality of ideas cannot be said to be original with 
Darwin : it appeared in the seventeenth century in 
the writings of Sir Eenelm Digby, and also of Dr. 
Robert Hooke, celebrated for his attempts to deprive 
Newton of the honour of his discoveries with respect 
to the law of gravitation. One of the early works 
of Dr. Thomas Brown was devoted to the needless 
labour of refuting Darwin's theory. 

BSNTHAM. 

Among the modern advocates of the selfish sys- 
tem of morals, no one has attracted a greater share 
of public attention than Jeremy Bentham. This cel- 
ebrated jurist was bom in 1747 ; was educated at 
Oxford ; was called to the bar, but soon abandoned 
the profession, and led a retired and singular mode 
of life in the heart of London, devoting himself to the 
composition of numerous works on jurisprudence, 
government, and various branches of political and 
moral science. He died in 1832. The eccentrici- 
ty of his character and habits ; the peculiarities of 
his style ; the decided and exclusive cast of his prin- 
ciples ; the hardihood with which he carried them out 
to their consequences ; the uncompromising hostiU- 
ly with which he assailed all opinions difl^ring from 
his own ; and the seemingly practical character of 
his system : these circumstances have conspired to 
make him the head of an ardent school of disciples, 
who have continued to the present time to propagate 
the doctrines of their master with a zeal almost bor- 
dering upon fanaticism. As a jurist, he has cert^ 
II.— 13 
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ly rendered important service to humanity, and she^ 
mach original light upon many principles of legisla 
tion, in spite of the errors into wiiich the unqualifiet 
and exclusive character of his principles led him 
As a moralist^ his system is substantially that of 
Hobbes, his originality consisting only in the bold 
ness of his positions^ and in the peculiar form in which 
be has clothed thenu Hobbes was a metaphysician^ 
Bentham a jurist : Hobbes sought to ground his priii« 
ciples in psychological analysis ; Bentham assumed 
them without proof as obvious and undeniable ikcts. 
As a jurist, Bentham was led to regard human ac- 
tions in the single point of tiieir influence upon soci- 
ety ; for, though legislation does not, and ought not 
to, disregard the moral quality of actions, yet its pe- 
culiar and immediate object is the prevention <^ ac- 
tions injurious to society. Thus Bentham, setting 
out as a jurist, becomes a moralist only by extending 
the maxims of legislative enactment to all human ac- 
tions, and making their private and social utility the 
sole test of their morality. His moral system is 
mainly found in his Prindples of Morals and Legis* 
latkm^ published in 1780, though it had been printed 
nine years before* 

The principles of his system are briefly as £>L- 
lows: 

The desire of pleasure and the fear of pain are the 
only possible motives which can influence the human 
will. 

Consequently, pleasure is the only object of pur* 
suit, the sole end of human existence* 

The MtSibf oi actions is their property <^ increaa- 
ing the sum of happiness, or lessening the amount of 
sufiering, in individuals or in the community. 

The lawfulness^ justioSf goodness^ i»r morality of 
'*«tioBS means only their utility in the sense defined; 
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if these terms are not used in this sense, they are 
used without meaning. 

The principle of utility^ or the greatest happiness 
jnrincipiet is that which determines the quality of ac* 
tions by their twofold property of producing pleasure 
ar pain in the individual or the community. This 
is the only test of Xhe morality of actions, the sole 
ground of approbation or disapprobation, the sole 
rule for morals as well as legislation. 

The supreme interest of every individual is the at- 
tainment of the greatest happiness of which he is ca- 
pable ; the supreme interest of society is the attain* 
ment of the greatest happiness possible to all the in- 
dividuals of which it is composed. 

All systems of ethics and of legislation which pro* 
ceed upon any other principle than utility are false : 
all false systems may be reduced to two classes: 
1. Systems of asceticismy which adopt, indeed, the 
right criterion by judging of the quality of actions 
from their consequences, but apply it falsely and in 
contradiction to human nature by making good ac- 
tions to be such as produce pain, and bad actions such 
as produce pleasure ; 2. Systems of sympathy and 
antipathy, which judge of actions as good or bad in- 
dependently of their consequences. 

The principle of utility being thus assumed as ab- 
i§olute« it follows that every kind of pleasure-*even 
^at felt 1^ the perpetrator of the most atrocious 
crime-— is good in itself; the man is not to be con- 
demned for the pleasure he took in the act, but only 
because its ulterior consequences will produce an 
overbalance of pain : this is the only reason why it 
is called wrong or criminal. 

It is in the practical application of these principles, 
and especially in his character of jurist, that the ori- 
ginality of B^entham is displayed. Having classifi^'^ 
the various kinds of pleasure and pain, he seek^ 
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determine their comparative value, and thus to fix a 
graduated scale for the moral valuation of human 
actions. To make this calculation, it is necessary to 
have the elements to be compared. These are re- 
ferred to four classes: 1. All the pleasures and 
pains of which human nature is susceptible, compared 
in the sixfold relation of intensity^ duration, certainly 
or uncertainly, propinquity or remoteness, fecundity^ 
and purity; 2. Primary circumstances, tending to 
increase or lessen the value of those pleasures, as 
health, strength, etc. ; 3. Secondary circumstances, 
afiecting the degree of sensibility, and indirectly 
modifying the value of the pleasures and pains of in- 
dividuals ; 4. The multiplied consequences which foL 
low a pleasurable or painful action, beginning with 
the individual, and extending through the various 
domestic and social relations to the community at 
large. 

Applying these elements of calculation, all practi. 
cal problems in morals are solved, and the moral val- 
ue of every possible act is determined. If an action 
is useful, it is good ; if injurious, bad ; and in both 
cases in the degree of its utility or injuriousness : 
and to decide in every particular case, we must cal- 
culate all its possible e&cts to see which preponder- 
ates, the pleasurable or the painful consequences. 
To know which of two useful or of two injurious ac- 
tions is the most so, the same rule applies. The 
relative goodness or badness of a given number of 
good or bad actions is determined in the same way. 
But the main value of this method, in the view of 
Bentham, is in its application to the grounds of le- 
gislation. To inquire whether mankind have the 
right to regard and punish certain actions as crimes, 
is the same thing as to inquire whether doing so is 
useful to society. But the crime (the injurious ae- 
on) is an evil, and the penalty is an evil. The 
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question, therefore, is to be decided by a balance 
struck between two evils ; Will the penalty tend to 
prevent the crime ; and is the evil of the penalty less 
than that of the consequences of the act 1 If so, we 
may forbid and punish. That it is so in certain 
cases is easily proved ; therefore society has in cer- 
tain cases the right to forbid and punish* 

As pleasure and pain are the only motives that 
can determine the will, they are the only sanctions 
which can operate with binding or obligatory force* 
There are four kinds of sanctions : physical^ referring 
to the natural consequences of actions ; moral or pop^ 
ular^ referring to the pleasures and pains resulting 
from the opinions and feelings excited towards us by 
our actions in the minds of our fellow-men ; the re* 
UgiouSf which result from the hope and fear of re- 
wards and punishments in a future life ; and,, lastly, 
the poUiical sanction, includingjthe penalties attached 
to actions by law. 

Of these sanctions civil society, or government^ 
can directly use only the last. It can prohibit cer- 
tain actions, and punish them with certain pains ; but 
it cannot control the physical or moral consequen- 
ces of actions. It should not, however, disregard 
the other sanctions ; on the contrary, it should ren- 
der them as far as possible auxiliary to the influence 
of the legal sanction. % 

OhservaUons* 

The whole system of Bentham rests upon the po- 
sition that pleasure and pain are the sole motives of 
human volition. Bentham assumes this principle as 
an axiom that needa no proof, and he offers none, 
except indirectly, in combating the systems that ad- 
mit another motive. 

The plausibility of many of his explanations of hu- 
man conduct is entirely owing, however, to a con* 
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fusioD which he hais made of two principles perfectly 
distinct ; the principle of private utility, and the prin- 
ciple of general utility. Bentham made this confu- 
sion quite unconsciously ; Hohbes was more clear- 
sighted and more consistent : he saw the distinction, 
and refused to make the substitution. To lay down, 
first, our own personal pleasure, advantage, or inter- 
est, as the sole and absolute rule of action, and then 
to lay down the pleasure, advantage, or interest of 
society, as if it were the same thing, is to confirand 
two niJes altogether distinct and different* Bentham 
did not perceive the confusion, because he did not 
perceive the distinction between the two rules. Hia 
mode of arguing, in respect to the reasons which 
lead us to regulate our conduct in accordance with 
the general welfare of society, shows that he makes 
a view Jo our personal advantage the motive even for 
obeying the rule of general utUity. This is consist- 
ent with his system ; for his fundamental principle 
legitimately gives biit one rule of action, regard to 
our private interest ; any other rule is inconsistent: 
a regard to public utility can be a legidmate motive 
only as a means to a private end ; that is to say, is 
not a motive at all. Yet, although his fundamental 
principle gives but this one motive, and although 
his own analysis resolves a regard for public utility 
into a mere regard for private and personal advan- 
tage as the ultimate and sole motive, he neverthe- 
less, in other passages, reasons in a way which is 
correct only upon the ground that a regard for gen- 
eral utility is a rule and motive of itself; and it is to 
this inconsistency that his system owes much of its 
plausibility, its seeming accordance with the facts of 
human nature. A regard to our own interest is un- 
doubtedly one of the motives of human volition : the 
error of Bentham, as of every selfish system, consists 
1 making it the sole motive. 
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PHILOSOPHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Smcs the connnenoenimit of the preseQt century^ 
England, Germany, and France have continued to 
be, as they were in the preceding century, the prin« 
cipal centres of i^losophical activity. No original 
or important systematic work has appeared, and but 
few contributions to speculative science have been 
made in any other country* Philosophy has been 
cultivated in England, however, much less general- 
ly, and with much less interest, than in Germany and 
France. 

BKOLISH PHILOSOPHY IN THB NINETEENTH 

CSNTtlRY. 

STSWABT. 

DimALD Stewart was bom at EdinburglTin 1758, 
and was educated in the University of that city, 
though he afterward attended the lectures of Reid at 
Glasgow. In 1785 he succeeded his father in the 
mathematical professorship in the University of Ed- 
inburgh, which he subsequently exchanged for the 
chair of Moral Philosophy, vacated by the resigna- 
tion of Ferguson. He published the first volume of 
his Philosophy of the Human Mind in 1798 ; the re- 
mainder of his writings belong to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He died in 1828. 

Stewart was the disciple of Reid, whose general 
system he adopted. A regular analysis of tbe lead, 
ing principles contidnecUin his writings is, therefore, 
unnecessarjr In ^ place ; and even the modifica- 
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tioDS which he introduced into the system of his mas 
ter are for the most part so cautiously suggested, and 
so generally connected with its subordinate princi- 
ples or with its particular applications, that a detail- 
ed enumeration of them does not fall within the com- 
pass of this sketch. The general character of his 
labours should, however, be noticed : they occupy a 
distinct and important place in the history of modern 
philosophy, on account of the important influence 
they exerted in diffusing a taste for philosophical 
studies, in spreading the principles of Reid, and in 
opposing the progress of sensualism, particularly in 
its relations to morals. 

Stewart was superior to Reid in elegance of taste, 
and in variety and extent of philosophical learning. 
To this, in connexion with the critical cast of his 
mind, and his modest and cautious disposition, it was 
owing, more, perhaps, than to the want of original 
power, that his works are mainly occupied with crit- 
ical disquisitions attached to the principles of Reid, 
and preset so little attempt at systematic peculiari- 
ties of his own. It is by no means true, however, 
that he contributed nothing to philosophy but criti- 
cal disquisitions and tasteful illustrations of the prin« 
ciples of his master. It has been said of him that 
he took more pains to conceal his originality than 
most men take to display their own. That he was 
not deficient in talent for original observation and in 
speculative ability, might be shown from various parts 
of his writings ; as, for instance, his remarks on cas- 
ual associations ; on dreaming ; on causation ; and 
on the difference between man and the lower animals. 

He adopted the method of Reid, and he followed 
him in^his controversy agaiqst the too narrow and 
exclusive principles of Locke ; but on both these im- 
portant subjects he has shed much light, particu- 
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larly upon the latter, by his critical ability, and by 
hi9 talent for illustration. 

He accepted Reid's classification of the faculties^ 
of the human mind; but he has enlarged and com- 
pleted his system by a fuller and more perfect anal* 
ysis of many important faculties. In the second 
volume of his Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Mind, by his discussions concerning the process of 
reasoning and the principles of evidence, he has con- 
tributed very valuable materials to logic, of the im- 
portance of which, as comprehending &r more than 
the artificial systems of deduction, he had a very 
strong impression. 

Among the instances in which he has departed 
from the views of Reid, may be mentioned his doc- 
trines concerning association of ideas and habit. 
Reid denied that the association of ideas has its 
ground in an ultimate principle or fact of. our mental 
constitution, and resolved it into habit, which he re. 
garded as an original principle. Stewart^ on the 
other hand, resolves habit into association. But one 
of the most important modifications which Stewart 
has efiected in the philosophy of Reid, consists in sub- 
fltituting the terms Fundamental Laws of Human 
Thought or Belief in place of Reid's principles of 
tlommon Sense. This change is made in his char- 
acteristic modest and cautious way. He vindicates 
Reid from the charge of holding this term in the 
vague and unphilosophicai sense of Beattie, but none 
the less- clearly does he see and expose the inconve- 
niences and objectionable consequences of retaining 
such a term at all, as referring to the absolute and 
necessary convictions of pure reason. 

In nK>rals, Stewart has filled up many chasms left 
in Reid's works by his more systematic and com- 
plete analysis of the various practical principles of 
IL— 14 ' 
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human natiire. Eqodly with Reid, he was the 
nest opponent of every form of the selfish system ; 
with still more clearness them his master, though in 
his usual guarded and cautious toiie> he distinguishes 
his system from the instinctive or sentimental sys. 
tems. He has contributed much to set in a strong 
lighl the essential and immutable difference of ri^t 
and wrong, and the absolute authority of c<»iscience 
as a conviction of obligation, grounded necessarily 
and immediately upon the perception of right and 
wrong. In regard to the term moral sense, which 
the influence of Hutcheson liad brought into general 
use; and which Reid adopted, though ^ewart does 
not repudiate it, yet he clearly shows, in his remarks 
on the objections to the objective reality and immo* 
tability of moral distinctions which may be drami 
from the term, that he does not hold to the moral 
sense as a spedalfaeuUif of perceiving moral ideas. 
^The words eoMse and effect^ duratumy idenU^ff and 
many others, express simple ideas, as well as the 
words right and wrong ; and yet it would surely be 
absurd to ascribe each of them to a particular power 
of perception." From this it clearly appears that 
he takes the moral sense simply as a form of the 
reason, and that he regards the latter as the fecul^ 
hi which our moral conceptions originate. In this 
view he expressly vindicates HbB use of the word hy 
Cudworth and Price ; with whose doctrines on i^ 
subject, as well as with that of Kant, his own isiden* 
tical. With respect to the last named nhilosoph^^ 
it may be remarked, that Stewart indulged himsell 
in a prejudice which a better acquaintance with his 
pnnciples would have materially modified. The 
strange and uncouth terminology of the German was 
likely to be peculiarly repulsive to a taste like Stew- 
art's; yettinspiteof their difirences in this respect 
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and in spite of stHl more important tfiflbrences in 
doctrine, the coincidence between their opinions, and 
the substance of their reasoning on many material 
points, is remarkable enough to have be^i the subject 
) of frequent observation. 

BKOWN. 

Thomas Buown was born in 17T7, and educated at 
die University of Edinburgh. At the age of twenty 
he wrote a refutation of Darwin^s Zoonomia, which 
at once distinguished him as a person of superior abil- 
ity. In 1810 he succeeded Stewart as professor of 
Moral Pliilosophy at Edinburgh. He was the author 
of several poetical works, tlve principal of which is 
the Paradise of Coquettes, and displays considerable 
poetical talent. He also publishcKi an Inquiry into 
the Relation of Cause and Effect. His lectures on 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind were published 
aDbsr his death* Ife was cut off by consumption in 
1820. 

Brown dasses the subjects winch &11 within the 
scope of the Phflosophy of the Human Mind under 
four general divisions : the Physiology of the Mind ; 
Ethics, Politics, and Natural TheoU^. He makes 
^ die first the principal object of his inquiries. The 
following anafysis exhibits the kadii^ principles and 
main doctrines of his system : 

Psychology is with him a physiology or physical 
study of the mind, considered as a substance susoep. 
tible of various states of feeling. These various 
states of feeling are the phenomena of the mind, 
and are only the one mind itsdf existii^ in difibient 
modifications. 

It is the object of philosophy to observe and gen- 
eralise diese phenomena uirtil we arrive at general 
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Iaw8» which laws are nothing but the most genctftJ 
expression of the circumstances in which the phe- 
nomena are felt to agree. 

The principles of the investigation of the phe- 
nomena of the mind are precisely the same as in the 
investigation of matter or external nature, the only 
difference being in the circumstance that in the phys. 
ics of matter the object of inquiry and the inquiring 
subject are different, while in the physics of the mind 
they are the same. 

This leads to a discussion of the principles of 
physical inquiry in general, as applicable to mind no 
less than to matter. 

All inquiry with respect to the various substances 
in nature must regard them either as they exist in 
9pace or as they exist in Ume : we inquire either into 
their composition or into their changes. A substance, 
considered as it exists in space, is the mere name 
which we give to bodies, similar or dissimilar, in ap- 
parent continuity ; as it exists in time, it is that which 
is the subject or the antecedent of changes, and we 
inquire into its susceptibilities and into its powers. 

But here we note the intervention of a principle 
different from the mere present perception of partic- 
ular phenomena in succession. Our senses, our ex. 
perience, show us only what is^ not what has been 
nor what will he. Yet the observation of any chan- 
ges, any phenomena in succession, is accompanied 
with the irresistible belief that in the same circum- 
stances the like changes have invariably taken place 
and will invariably take place, or, in other words, 
that the same antecedents will invariably be follow 
ed by the same consequents. 

As this belief cannot be derived from experience^ 
80 neither can it be resolved into custom, as has been 
attempted by Hume. It is an instinctive beUe^ a^ 
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feeling which on certain occasions arises in virtue of 
the original constitution of the mind, just as our sim- 
ple sensations or emotions arise on their propter occa- 
sions. 

As to the nature of the relation to which this, be- 
lief attaches, it is merely one of invariable antece- 
dence and consequence. The term Power signifies 
nothing more than the emtecedence of phenomena k> 
other phenomena in an invariable order; Cause signi- 
fies nothing but the invariable antecedent ; and Effect 
nothing but the invariable consequent in a given se- 
quence of phenomena. If we use these words to 
signify anything more, we use them without mean- 
ing. There is no such thing as power or cause oth- 
er than as a mere invariable antecedent; and no 
such thing as effect other than as a mere invariable 
consequent. The antecedent and the cause are not 
distinct, though inseparable ; they are identical : so 
likewise of the consequent and the effect. In any 
invariable sequence of phenomena, as the explosipo 
of powder following the contact of fire ; or the mo- 
tion of the arm following a particular state of the 
mind ; or the creation of the world following the will 
of Grod : if we suppose there is any hand of connex- 
ion between the phenomena; anything except the 
mere fact of the succession itself; any ground of the 
succession which lies under it in the substances of the 
phenomena ; any power, cause, or efficacy which de- 
termines the invariable antecedence and consequence, 
and makes it a necessary connexion, we delude our- 
selves with mere words without significance. 

The philosophy of matter and Uie philosophy of 
mind agree in this respect, that our knowledge of 
both is confined to the mere phenomena- The^ 
agree also in the two species of inquiry they admit : 
the phenomena of mind, like those of matter, may be 
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eonsideTed as eompleXf and susceptible of amlysis^or 
they may be considered as ntcce^awe in a certain or^ 
d^j and bearing, therefore, the reciprocal relations 
of cause and e&ct. The phenomena of the mind 
are, howoTer, only relatively complex, and analysis is 
only the virtual decomposition of a seeming eonu 
plexity. Analysis, in the science of the mind, is 
feunded wholly upon the feeling of relation which 
one state of mind seems to us to hear to other states 
of mind as oon^rehensive of them. It is chiefly, if 
not wholly, as an analytical science that philosophy 
can be a science of progressive discovery.— So much 
for the nature, olgects, and method of the physiok^ 
of the mind. 

Before proceeding to the classification and par- 
ticufaur analysift of the various states of the mind, it 
is necessary to consider two geneiral facts always im« 
plied in the variety of phenomena : these facts are 
comprehended in the terms ooiMcisiifiies^ and j^erson- 
(olidetttiijf. 

Consciousness is neither any special separate &o* 
ulty of the mind, havmg the office of rendering us 
aware of the various feelings of the mind, as Doctor 
Beid makes it to he, nor, on the other hand, is it a 
feet or state of the mind ^tinct from the feelii^ 
themselves ot which we are aware, and tiie condition 
of our being aware of them : it is merely a general 
term expressive <tf the collective whole of our vart« 
otts states of mind. There are not equations, 
thoughts, passions, akd also conscioumiess, any more 
than there is a quadruped apart from the particular 
animals included under the term. To be conscious 
bf particular feelings, be they sensatiops, thoughts, 
or volitions, is nothing but to feel in a particular way, 
^'^ nothing but to have the sensation, tbougbti or vo« 
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UtioB. When we use the term as if it impUed more 
Uian this-— «is if the sensation, etc., were one thing, 
and the consciousness of it another thing— ^we express 
nothing but the remembrance of former feelings, and 
a feeling of the relation of our different feelings to a 
permanent subject. 

This notion of the mind as the permanent subject 
of the all various feelings that come and go within 
us, is expressed in the words self, or personal iden- 
tity. Consciousness and memory are the conditions 
of the notion and belief of sel^ or personal identity. 
In memory it is not merely a past feeling that arises 
to us, but a feeling recognised to have been formerly 
felt by^ us as the same beings who now remember it* 
Brown makes no distinction between the notion of 
9e^y merely as the subject of a feeling distinct from 
the feeling, and the notion of idenUty^ bb implying the 
unchanged sameness of the subject amid the changing 
of its flings ; and hence makes memory the condi- 
tion of the notion, denying the view of Stewart that 
every exercise of consciousness, without reference 
to the past, implies the notion of sel& 

Blown agrees with Stewart in referring the origin 
of the idea and belief of self and personal identity 
to a law of thought, or intuitive principle grounded 
in the constitution of the mind. He gives for char- 
acteristics of an intuitive principle, that the concep- 
tion or belief which it expresses is universal, imme- 
diate, and irresistible ; and vindicates the validity of 
such principles as the ground of belief. 

After these general views, the next thing is the 
more particular analysis and classification of the va- 
rious phenomena o( the mind. Dissatisfied with all 
previous classifications, and with the grounds upon 
which they have proceeded, Brown produce one sep- 
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tirely new, both in its nomenclature and in the distinc 
tions which are takfen as the-basis of the arrange- 
ment. All the phenomena of the mind are here ar- 
ranged under two divisions, External Affections of 
the Mind, or those which arise immediately in con- 
sequence of external thinigs, and Internal Affections, 
which arise in consequence of previous affections of 
the mind itself. 

The following table exhibits the classification of 
the phenomena under this primary division : 



DIVISION I. 

EXTERNAL ATFElOTlQm% OF 
THE MIND. 

ORDER I. 

THE LESS DEFINITE EZTEB- 
NAL AFFECTIONS. 

CLASS I. 
Appetites ; as Hunger, etc 

CLASS n. 
Muscular Pains. 

CLASS liJ. 
Muscular Pleasures. 

ORDER IL 

THE MOKE DEFINITE EXTER- 
NAL AFFECTIONS. 

CLASS L 
Sensations of SmelL 

CLASS IL 
Sensations of Taste. 

CLASS III. 
Sensations of Hearing. 



CLASS IV. 
Sensations of Touch. 

CLASS V. 

Sensations of Sight 



DIVISION II. 

THE INTERNAL AFFEOTIOlll 
OF THE MIND. 

ORDER I. 

INTELLECTUAL STATES OF THE 
ElND. 

CLASS I. 

Simple Suggestions* 

Suggestions of Resemblance, 

Contrast, Contiguity. 

CLASS II. 

Relative Suggestions, or Feel- 
ings of Relation. 

SPECIES I. 

Relations of Coexistence, Posi. 
tion, Resemblance, Degree, 
Proportion, Comprabensive 
ness. 
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8PICIBS n. 
Relations of Succession. 

ORDER n. 

BXOTIONS; 8U0H AS LOTS, 
ETC. 

CLASS I. 
Immediate Emotions. 



•• 



SPECIES I. 

Immediate Emotions involving 
no Moral Feeling : 

Cheerfulness & Melancholy ; 

Wonder; 

Languor; 

Beauty uid its Opposite ; 

Sublimity ; 

The Lumcrout. 

SPECIES II. 

Immediate emotions inTdving 
some Moral Feeling : 



Feelings distiDCtive of Virtue 

and Vice: 
Love and Hate ; 
Sympathy ; 
Pride and Humility. 

CLASS n. 
Retrospective Emotions. 

SPECIES I. 

Retrospective Emotions, having 
reference to others : 

Anger ; 
Gratitude. 

SPECIES II. 

Retrospective Emotions, having 
reference to ourselves : 

Simple Regret and Gladness; 
Remorse and its Opposite. 

CLASS ni. 

Prospective Emotions, compre- 
hending our Desires 6l Fears. 



In treating of the. sensations which are ascribed to 
touch. Brown denies the common distinction of the 
qualities of matter into primary and secondary, con- 
tending that both alike express merely states of the 
sentient mind, which by the constitution of our na- 
ture we are irresistibly led to attribute to external 
causes. He therefore denies that there is any spe 
cial feculty called Perception distinct from the sensa. 
tion. There is the state of mind consequent upon 
(he presence of an object to the sense of touch, and 
Ibis state of mind, this sensation, or feeling of resist- 
ance, is all there is in the process of perception, ex- 
cept the intuitive belief in an external cause suggests 
ed by the associating principle* 

Reid held the intuitive knowledge both of mind 
and of matter, and regarded the reality of their an« 
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tithesisy whether it could be explained or not, as a 
fundamental unquestionable tru^ 
' Brown held consciousness in perception to be a 
mere modification (state of feeling) of the percipient 
subject ; the idea or representative object in percep. 
tion to have no existence out of consciousness ; and 
the idea and perception to be only (fifbrent relations 
of a state of mind really the same* 

Attention is not a simple mental state, but a com- 
bination of feelings. It is not a special faculty, nor 
the result of a special faculty, but is the result of the 
laws of perception, by which the increased rividness 
of one sensation produces a corresponding fiuntness 
in other coexisting sensations* The cause c^ this in- 
creased vividness is the degire of knowing connecting 
itself particularly with some one among our sensa- 
tions, according to the general law by which our 
emotions give intensity to every percepti<Hi with 
which they harmonize* 



In treating of the Internal ASad&OBa ctf the Mind, 
Brown classes them all, as may be seen in the fore* 
going table, under two ordm. Intellectual States 
and Emotions. These Infernal Affeetiau of the 
Mind are all resolved into 'Suggestion, or that eon* 
stitutional principle of the mind by which the vari* 
ous mental states stand to each otlu^r in the relation 
of antecedence and consequence in a certain order. 
Brown repudiates the term Association of Ideas, be. 
cause he conceives it to limit the facts included un* 
der it to ideaSf whereas it should iadude emotions, 
sentiments, judgments, all the feelings of the mind. 
He considers, moreover, the naturdi oonstitution of 
the mind to be such, that not only one affection or 
state of U succeeds to another, and that the successioos 
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ooeur in a certain order, but also that the laws which 
regulate the recurrence are not laws of anodatum in 
the strict sense of the term, as expressive of some 
former connecting process, but merely laws of sug' 
g^BUoHf as expressive amply of the natural tendency 
of the nund, in the very moment when it is affected 
in a certain manner, to exist immediately afterward 
in a certain different state. This distinction Brown 
considers of great importance ; and he adopts the 
term Suggesticm not only as the simpler and more 
accurate expression for all the spontaneous succes- 
sions of the mental states, but because otherwise we 
«ould explain but a part of the phenomena of the 
mind. 

With this general view of suggestion, Brown pro- 
ceeds to analyze all the Internal Affections of the 
Mind, which have commonly been ascribed to a va- 
liety of distinct powers or foculties, into Suggestion 
either Simple or Relative* 

BufPLB Sa8es8no9.*<*Thi& comptehends all our 
eoBoeptions or feelings connected with the past, and 
is tiiat tendency by which the perception or concep- 
tion of one object excites of itself, without any known 
cause external to the mind, the conception of some 
oter object* 

The laws of Simple Suggestion are Primary and 
Secondary. Of the Primary Laws Brown admits 
three: Resemblance, Contrast, and Nearness in Time 
or Place ; though he is at the same time inclined to 
think they might all be resdved into one, which he 
terms a ** fine species of proxiitiity*'^ The Second, 
ary Laws are the most general circumstances which 
In various ways modify the primary laws 
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Importance is to be attached to the fact that the 
states of the mind which succeed each other, accord- 
ing to the laws of suggestion, do not merely. foUaw 
each other, the suggesting state departing and giving 
way to the suggested state, but that it may remain, 
coexist, and blend with the other in a complex feeU 
ing. 

Proceeding on these views, Brown attempts to re- 
solve into forms of simple suggestion various phe- 
nomena of the mind which have been referred to dis- 
tinct and special faculties. 

1. Ckmception. — This has been defined the faculty 
by which we form a notion of an absent object of 

gsrception, or of some previous feeling of the mind. 
ut there is no special faculty with this office. It is 
merely a particular determination of the general sus- 
ceptibility of suggestion. When the sound of a 
friend's name is followed by the conception of his 
person, there are not two principles operating in the 
production of this mental state — a fiiculty of asso- 
ciation and a faculty of conceptions—but only one, 
the principle of suggestion. We may call the state 
of mind a conception, in order to mark a more imme- 
diate reference to the object conceived ; and we may 
call it a fuggestionf with more immediate reference 
to the conceiving mind ; but the latter is the princi- 
ple of the phenomenon, and the only principle. The 
phenomenon is not to be referred to any special fac- 
ulty of conception. 

2. Memory. — Remembrances are only conceptions 
with which the notion of past time is connected, and 
may in like manner be analyzed, the first element 
of them into suggestion, as above, and the second 
element into a suggestion or feeling of relation. The 
notion of past time added to conceptions does not 
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Kqaire any new faculty or power cf the mind dis« 
tinct from the general principle of suggestion. — Rec- 
ollection is only remembrance modified by desire, 

3. Imagination. — This is no distinct faculty, but 
only the combination of conceptions or images ac- 
cording to the laws of suggestion. This combina- 
tion may be spontaneous without the presence of de- 
fiire, or it may be modified by desire in the way de- 
scribed in speaking of attention. When this latter 
is the case, it explains all that is implied in the vol- 
untary shaping or creative imagination. Of the dis- 
tinction between Fancy and Imagination Brown 
seems to have had no notion. 

4. Habit — This is not an original principle of the 
mind. The term expresses a tendency to the repe- 
tition of certain actions, and greater facility in per- 
forming them. This is resolvable into the general, 
principle of suggestion, by which feelings tend to in- 
duce other feelings that have been before connected 
with them. 

RsLATivB SuGGBsnoN. — Tfais comprehends all 
those feelings arising directly from previous feelmgs 
which suggest them, and to which they stand in 
some felt relation* These feelings of relation ma}^ 
all be classed under two heads : relations of coexist 
ence, and relations of succession. 

Relations of Coexistence. — ^To this class—which 
includes relations of real coexistence, as in matter, 
or of seeming coexistence, as in the complex phe- 
nomena of the mind — belong the relations of Posi- 
tion, Resemblance or Difference, Proportion, De» 
gree, and Comprehension. These terms sufficiently 
explain the relations to which they apply. The per- 
ception or conception of objects, according as they 
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Stand in these relations, suggests the relations them 
selves. 



The suggestions of lesemhlanoe and difference' 
plain the formation of classes, the process of gener* 
alization, and explode all the controversy concerning 
universals between the Nominalists and Realists. 
The process of generalization and the fbrmatioo of 
general terms is the following ; 1. A perception of 
two or Jtnore objects ; 2. A feeling of their resem- 
blance ; 8* The expression of this feeling of their 
relation by a word compreh^ding all the objects be* 
tween which this relation exists. The general term 
expresses a state of mind entirely distinct from the 
primary perception of the individual objects* 

This process of the mind may be misconceived 
and vitiated in two ways: by adding to It, or by 
omUUng* Tosay that betwtoi the perception of two 
or more individual objects, compr^ended by a gen* 
eral term and the feeling of their relation of reaem* 
blance, there intervenes some distinct substance, or 
some universal form distinct from the conceiving 
mind and from the individual oli^tB^ and that diis 
produces the general notion to which the general 
term applies, is to err in the first way: it is the er« 
ror of the ReaUsts. To sc^pose that there is no ii^ 
tervening notion of general resemblance, no rrialiva 
suggestion between the particnkun and the formatliMi 
of SiQ general term, is to err in the second way: it 
is the error of tlie Nominalists. 

The opinion of Brown as to the tme process of 
generalization and the meaning of general terms, is 
regarded by him as essentially the same as that of 
Reid, and others called Conceptualists ; whose ineau- 
tious and incongruous language, and erroneous anal* 
"^is of the general feeling, or feeling of rea6adl>lance» 
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on whidi fbe whole process turns, have, however, 
■erved, in his opinion, to perplex the subject. 

The process of Reasoning is likewise resolved into 
Relative Suggestion. Of the elements of reasoning, 
the general terms have been already explained. Prop- 
ositions are only the verbal enunciation of the rela- 
iion oi two terms. All the relations may be ex- 
pressed in propositions : there may be propositions 
of position, of resemblance, of proportion, of order, 
of degree, and of comprehension ; to which lietst, in- 
deed, all the others may be reduced. Every propo- 
sition expresses an analysis. 

Reasoning, which consists of a number of propo- 
sitions in a certain order, is only pursuing the anal- 
ysis still fiirther, every step in the progress being 
only the analjrtic statement of what was contained 
in a prior comprehensive statement. However nu- 
merous the steps in the series, the last proposition is 
truly contained in the first. A new truth is not so 
much added as evolved. 

Relations ^ Succession, — ^These include all our 
feelings which stand related to each other in the order 
of time. They may be casually prior and posterior 
when they occur as parts of different trains, or they 
may be invariably antecedent and consequent in a 
single train. The relations of cause and e£fect are 
resolved into suggestions of the latter sort. 

There k no such special &culty as Reason. 
There is no ground for the distmction between Rea- 
son and Judgment. Reasoning ia nothing more tban 
a series of relative su£^;estions or feelings of rela- 
tion, which, when expressed in words, form a series 
of propositions. To the susceptil»lity of feeling 
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these relations, both the faculty called reason and the 
faculty called judgment may be alike reduced ; the 
latter denoting the feeling of the relations of the 
terms of one proposition, the former of the series of 
propositions. 

The process of Abstraction implies no special fac- 
ulty. All the phenomena of the mind included in 
this term may be resolved either into the relative 
suggestion of resemblance or into simple suggestion* 
in which the partial representation of a concrete or 
complex whole may be suggested to the omission of 
the rest. 

The Second Order of Internal Affections embraces 
the Emotions, which Brown has classified as imme- 
diate, retrospective, and prospective. He considers 
emotions to be distinguished from the intellectual 
states of the mind by a certain peculiar vividness of 
feeling, none the less readily recognised because it is 
undefinable. It is unnecessary to notice all the phe- 
nomena which Brown has comprehended in this or- 
der. Many of them belong properly and exclusively 
t0i this order of phenomena, and are accurately and 
beautifully analyzed. We shall confine our exposi- 
tion to some special topics. 

The terni Beauty denotes an emotion in distinction 
from sensation. It is not the direct or immediate 
result of an affection of any organ of sense ; it is a 
feeling distinct from, though connected with, the sen- 
sible perception of the object termed beautiful, just 
as hope, fear, etc., are distinct from the afiections of 
the sensibility which precede and occasion them. 

The term beauty denotes likewise exclusively an 
emotion, in opposition to the doctrine which makes 
beauty an object for any intellectual state of the 
•^ind, an object of judgment or reason. 
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Beauty is a mere general term, comprehensive of 
Certain peculiar agreeable affections of the mind felt 
in reference to various objects. It is not anything 
existing independently of particular objects, nor is, 
it any simple quality of those objects. It no more 
exists in objects, than species or genera exist in indi- 
viduals. It is as absurd to inquire what constitutes 
the beautiful, as it is to inquire what constitutes the 
pleasing. Hence all theories which have attempted 
to decide what constitutes the beautiful, are as absurd 
as those which should attempt to resolve the pleasing 
exclusively into some particular sight, or taste, or 
smell. The term beautiful is wholly relative to our 
own minds. The objects which we call beautiful are 
such merely because the perception of them is follow- 
ed by certain agreeable feelings. Yet the beautiful is 
not any quality inherent in the objects ; least of all is it 
any common quality existing alike in all the different 
sorts and individuals of beautiful objects, and which is 
the ground of our being thus afiected. Some philoso- 
phers have regarded beauty as something existing 
independently of particular objects, and manifested 
by them ; others as a simple quality common to all 
objects called beautiful. These incorrect views have 
resulted from the peculiar vividness of the feeling, 
and from the natural tendency of the mind to attach 
its own feelings to the objects that occasion them. 

The question why the feeling of beauty is connect- 
ed with certain objects, Brown resolves by suppo- 
sing an original tendency of the mind to be so affect- 
ed by some objects, while as to another and 1&]|]^' 
class of objects it is the result of association. — The 
Sublime differs from the Beautiful only in degree. 

In his EiJiicdl system Brov/n resolves the essence 
of virtue into a certain vivid feeling or emotion o^ 
II.— 15 
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approveahlene^s. Certain actions, or, rather, accord, 
ing to a distinction upon which he much insists, cer- 
tain agents in certain circumstances excite in us im- 
mediately and irresistibly, from tut constitution of 
our minds, the emotions of moral approbation. To 
the actions which awaken this emotion we give the 
generic name virtue, which denotes neither anything 
in itself^ nor any simple quality of actions, hut is a 
mere collective term to denote those actiobs which 
we find hy experience do awaken this emotion. The 
feci that certain actions awaken the emoicion const!- 
tutes their appro veableness, and the fxicueof the ac- 
tions. This approveableness is but a relation of the 
action to the emotion. Virtue, obligation, merit, all 
mean essentially the same thing, differing only in re- 
spect to time. The irresistible feeling of approba- 
tion constitutes to os who consider the action, the 
virtue of the action itself, the obligation to perform 
it, and the merit of the performance. " Virtue," 
says Brown, ^' being a term expressive only of the 
relation of certain actions, as contemplated, to cer* 
tain emotions in the minds of those who contemplate 
them, cannot, it is evident, have any universality be- 
yond that of the minds in which these emotions 
arise. We speak always, therefore, relatively to the 
constitution of our minds, not to what we might have 

been constituted to admire and the supposed 

immutability, therefore {of moral distinctions], has 
regard only to the existing constitution of things 
under the Divine Being who has formed our social 
nature." 

OhservaUons* 

The absorbing of all thought, all the faculties of 

the mind into consciousness, and consciousness itself 

'o feeling, is the fundamental peculiarity of Brown'a 
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philosophy. Tfaist with the principle of suggestioa 
considered as a coastitutiooai tendency or law of the 
mind regulating the combination and succession of 
feelings, involves his whole system : a system widely 
at variance, and in its most important points in ah- 
solote oontradictioQy with that of Reid and Stewart. 
With a strong natural bias of mind towards extreme 
simplification, his fnndamental theory became with 
him an hypothesis to be applied to rather than a re- 
sult obtained by an impartial, accurate, and complete 
observation of the phenomena of the mind. Henc^ 
while we have many ingenious, beautiful, and often 
accurate analyses, we have also many, especially in 
regard to the fundamental questions of philosophy, 
in which tbe most important facts are overlooked, or 
distorted, or mntilated. 

Hence he is led not only to deny the doctrine of 
Reid, that consciousness is a special distinct faculty, 
by which we become aware of the feelings of the 
mind, but also to deny that it is anything but the 
feelings themselves, thus confounding the condition 
of a fiuBt with the fact itself. Because to be conscious 
at any particular moment in^Ues some particular 
sensation, thouglu, or emotion of which we are con- 
scions, he asgues that the sensation, thought, or emo- 
tion is eooscioosness ; because to be aware implies 
something to be aware of, therefore the being aware 
and the something whereof we are aware are the 
same thing : a coDclnsion as grossly illogical as it is 
contradictory to the best evidence which the subject 
admits, whi<^ is practically admitted every day, cmd 
which an goes to proye that for the mind to be af- 
fected, whether in sensibility, in thought, in volition, 
or emotion, is one thing, and to be conscious of it is 
another tkUng; and though the latter implies the 
fermer, the former by no means always implies thp 
latter. 
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From the same systematic source, ^and sustained 
by a like gross paralogism, comes his confusion and 
identification of causation with succession. Because 
every cause is an invariable antecedent, therefore ev- 
ery invariable antecedent is a cause : a conclusion 
no less strangely violating the simplest rules of logic, 
than contradictory to the fundamental convictions of 
the mind, which decide that a cause is not only that 
which invsiriBhly precedes, but also that which produ* 
ces the e^ct. 

In the same systematic spirit, he denies the dis* 
tinction between the primary and secondary quali. 
ties of matter, and confounds perception with sensa. 
tion, and a suggested belief. 

There is no external world as an object of percep. 
tion : there are only sensations, and a belief invinci- 
bly suggested of their relation to some antecedent 
out of the mind. ' 

The same excessive desire for systematic simpii- 
fication is seen in his reduction of all the intellectual 
faculties to suggestion. 

His mode of settling the controversy between ReaL 
ism and Nominalism, which is peculiar, and in perfect 
harmony with his system, proceeds upon a misconcep- 
tion in respect to the error of both the doctrines. 
He saw very clearly that the Realists were wrong in 
asserting that there is a general essence independent 
of particular objects, answering to every general 
term ; but, from the nature of his system, he did not 
see that to some general terms, as space, time, etc., 
there are general objects independent of particulars, 
to which they apply. He held the Nominalists to be 
wrong, because they attached the general term to 
particular objects without referring to the resem- 
blance between the particulars : but the Nominalists 
did no such thing. They maintained that there are 
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general terms, as quadruped, which refer to no gen- 
eral object apart from the individuals included under 
them; and herein Brown would agree they were 
right : but they also held the same of every general 
term ; herein was their error : an error which Brown 
did not perceive, because it was also his own error. 
The question about Nominalism is not — as Brown 
takes for granted it is — a question whether there is 
or is not a felt relation of resemblance between indi. 
yiduals of the same kind, which leads to the forma- 
tion of the general term, but whether the general 
term expresses any general object actually existing 
apart from individuals with common qualities. 

Denying the Beautiful to be either anything in it* 
self, which may be more or less represented by ob- 
jects of perception, or any simple quality in the ob- 
jects termed beautiful, Brown resolves it into a mere 
agreeable emotion of a peculiar kind. He thus con- 
founds both the beautifiil, and the perception and 
judgment of it, with a mere sentiment or affection 
of the sensibility which accompanies or follows the 
perception and judgment, and thereby destroys the 
possibility of any absolute standard of beauty or fix« 
ed rules of art. 

The same general confusion corrupts the Moral 
system of Brown. Virtue is relative wholly to our 
constitution. Certain actions awaken emotions of 
approbation, just as certain flavours, etc., are natu* 
rally agreeable to the senses. It is supposable that 
our constitution might have been otherwise : and vir- 
tue and vice would have signified quite opposite ac- 
tions from what they now signify. There is, then, 
no absolute, essential, and immutable difference be- 
tween virtue and vice. The very immutability of 
moral distinctions affirmed by Brown is admitted by 
hi "n to be relative to the human constitution* 
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According to Brown, we do not approve an actioii 
because it is virtuous, but it is virtuous because we 
approve it. This is contrary to the &ct, and is a 
confusion of two distinct though inseparable things, 
the judgment of an act as right, and then an accom. 
panying or consequent feeling of approbation. , Brown 
admits that the actions which are now iqiproved, and 
thereby made virtuous, might have been their very 
opposites, and that such is not our constitution is 
owing to the will of God. But why should Grod have 
so constituted us 1 We, it la true, on Brown^s prin* 
ciples, must approve and disapprove as we do, be- 
cause we are so formed : but can the same reason 
apply to Grod? In short, what other reason can be 
conceived why Gk>d should have formed us to ap« 
prove a certain action as righty except th&t it is right 
in itself independently of our feeling 1 

HACIUIITOSH. 

Sni James Mackintosh was born in Invemesahirei 
in Scotland, in 1765, and educated at Aberdeen. He 
afterward studied medicine at Edinburgh, and took 
his degree of doctor in 1787. The celebrity he ac« 
quired by his VindicuB Gullica, or Defence of the 
French Revolution against Burke, published in 1791, 
diverted his attention to politics, and led him to adopt 
the profession of law. He was appointed Recorder 
of Bombay in 1803, and resided in India till 1811. 
In 1813 he became a member of Pariltoient. He 
died in 1832. In his Creneral View of ike Progress 
rf Ethical FMlosoijpkjfy he has brought out a system 
of his own peculiar enough to merit a brief notice in 
this place. 

Mackintosh opposes the selfish system, and believes 
in the reality of disinterested virtue : but he denies 
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tbat our notions of right and wrong are original coo- 
eeptions of our reason, or that reason can be the 
source of any principles which can influence the will. 
He agrees, therefore, with the advocates of the sen. 
timental system and of the system of the moral sense, 
in making conscience a function of the sensibility. 
He differs from them, however, in denying that it is 
a primitive original principle : he thinks it is gradu- 
ally formed and developed out of other and primitive 
affections, or, in his own language, is a principle of 
secondary formation, like self-love* 

Self.love, the general desire for happiness, is not 
primitive ; it presupposes certain original instinctive 
propensities, and the pleasure resulting from their 
gratification, and then this pleasure constructed by 
the mind as the object of desire, the end which it 
seeks. Self-love is thus a principle of secondary 
formation. So is it likewise with conscience. The 
painful or agreeable sentiment naturally attending 
certain emotions is transferred by association to the 
actions they produce, and thus the actions themselves 
become at length the immediate objects of approba- 
tion or repugnance. By the association of ideas, a 
number of secondary desires and aversions, which 
relate to actions or volitions, are combined in our 
minds, and form a sort of internal sense, which we 
call eonseiencef which approves or condemns certain 
actions or volitions in themselves, and without regard 
to their useful or injurious consequences. This con- 
science is the only affection of our nature whose 
immediate objects are volitions or voluntary actions* 
The power of this conscience over the will results 
from the instinctive influence of the primitive dispo- 
sitions from which the moral sense is derived, from 
the pleasure naturally accompanying the development 
of those dispositions, and finally from the pleasure 
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which likewise naturally accompanies a secondary 
desire. — By thus making conscience a derived sense, 
and making the essence of virtue to consist io the 
emotion or affection of that sense, the system of 
Mackintosh lies open to all the objections brought 
against those which resolve virtue into some priini- 
tive emotion or into the affection of an original 
sense : virtue becomes relative and contingent, and . 
all real ground for the essential and absolute differ- 
ence of right and wrong is destroyed. 

COLERIDGE. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was bom in Devon- 
shire in 1772, and died in 18,34. He was educated 
first at Christ Church Hospital school, and afterward 
at Cambridge. In his early life he was a follower of 
Hartley ; but at a later period, his philosophical, as 
well as his religious and political views, underwent a 
great change. He was a man of eminent genius as 
a poet and as a thinker, and was possessed of an im- 
mense amount of various and profound learning : but 
he was averse to regular and systematic production. 

It is not as the founder of any complete and pecu. 
liar system that his name is here introduced. His 
philosophical writings are extremely fragmentary, 
consisting of scattered contributions to psychology, 
metaphysics, morals, politics, and aosthetics. These, 
though strongly marked by the author's profound 
learning, depth, and originality of mind, exhibit prin- 
ciples not fundamentally different from those of the 
great systems which have lappeared in opposition to 
exclusive empiricism. 'To analyze or to reproduce 
his peculiar modes of establishing or illustrating these 
principles, would occupy too much space to be here 
given to writings which present no complete and pe- 
culiar system. Yet the great influence which Cole- 
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ridge haa exerted upon the character and direction 
of philosophical thinking, entities his name to a place 
in the history of philosophy, and would make it im« 
proper to pass it by without, at least, some general 
remarks. 

Coleridge represents himself to have devoted the 
largest part of his mature life to the preparation of 
a systematic work, which was to contain a full and 
complete exposition of his philosophy, and to have 
substantially executed a part of his plan. He did not 
live to publish any portion of this work. Of the phiK 
osophical writings published by him, the most gen- 
eral character is critical and polemical, as against 
the principles of sensualism in philosophy and of the 
selfish system in morals. Of these, in their pruici- 
pies and in their consequences, he was a most ear* 
nest opponent, and in various passages of his works 
he has placed the objections which may be urged 
against them in a very original and striking light. 

Coleridge sketched a psychological classification 
of the phenomena of the mind under the following 
powers or faculties : the senses ; the imitative pow. 
er,- voluntary and automatic; the imagination, or 
shaping and modifying power ; the fancy, or aggre- 
gative and associative power ; the understanding, or 
regulative, substantiating, and realizing power ; the 
speculative reason, vis thearedca et sciendfica^ or the 
power by which we produce, or aim to produce, uni- 
ty, necessity, and universality in all our knowledge, 
by means of principles d priori; the will, or practi- 
cal reason ; the faculty of choice ; and (distinct both 
from the moral will and choice^ the sensation of vo- 
lition, which is included under the head of single and 
double touch. 

Of the phenomena thus classified, he has, however, 
given no complete analysis ; and, with the exception 
II.— R 
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of some remarks upon the distincticMi between hjocf 
and imagination, has explained his views distinctly 
Upton none of them except the moral will and the un« 
derstanding and reason. In regard to the will, he 
strenuously maintains it to be a self-determining pow« 
er, not subject to the law of cause and ^fect, and holds 
this as the only possible ground of moral accounta- 
bility. 

The distinction between the understanding and the 
reason he insists upon as of the utmost consequence 
in its relations to all the higher questions of ontology, 
morals* and theology. Theae faculties, he contends, 
.in the same way as Kant, are different in kind : the 
former being the faculty of judging according to 
sense, or the feculty of generalizing the notices re- 
ceived from the senses according to certain forms, 
and referring them to their prefer names and class, 
es ; the latter being the faculty of originating, by oc- 
casion of notices of the senses, necessary and univer- 
sal principles. 

Some of the most interesting things in the wri* 
tings of Coleridge relate to the differences wd to the 
analogies between life apd intelligenqe, and to the il- 
lustration which may be derived to psychology from 
the consideration of the dynamic forces. From these 
sources be bas drawn many profound and original 
views, of great importance in their general bearing 
upon the mechanical philosophy and material psy- 
chology. 

Coleridge borrowed largely from Kant and Schel- 
ling ; and though, in reading his writings, the imprest 
sion can hardly be resisted that he was equal to them 
in original speculative ability, and their superior in 
learning and critical power, yet, from his indolence, 
and his want of constructive talent, and particularly 
^be talent for clear and systematic expositipi^ h^ baa 
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eoatributed little tbat will oceup^'a permaneat and 
substaDtive place io the geaeral history of philosoplgr. 
His writings coDtain numerous thoughts and frag- 
ments of thought, which may continue to be» as they 
have already been, rich germe% that may be unfold- 
ed by meditative minds endowed with more patience 
and skill in development than he possessed. In this 
way the influence of Coleridge has been very consid- 
erable in opposing the progress of a superficial and 
materializing spirit in philosophy, and in establishing 
the foundations of the great truths of morals and re- 
ligion* 



GERMAN PHILOSOPHY IN THS NXN^TISENTH CE{r- 

TUBY, 

SCHBLLING'S system OF JSSOLITTB IBBNTITY. 

Historical Notices* 

Frbdbbic William Von Schbllino was bom at 
Leonbei^, in Wirtemberg, in 1775* He studied at 
Leipsic and at Jena. At the latter place he was a 
paful of Fichte, whom he succeeded as professor 
there. In 1830 he removed to Erlangen, and lec^ 
tured in the University. He was made secretary of 
the Academy of Fine Arts at Munich, and ennobled 
by the King of Bavaria. In 1827 he was appointed 
professor in the University of Munich. He publish« 
ed a great number of works, a few of which appear 
ed in the last years of the eighteenth century. 

ScfaelUng was fUll of originality as a thinker ; su- 
perior to Fichte in many respects, having a richer 
imagination, more poetic spirit, and a much greater 
extent of learning and information. He was at first 
a partisan of Fichte, whose system he defended 
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against the Kantians; but he gradually separated 
himself from his master, and at length brought out 
a system of his own : a system so strange in sub- 
stance and form, when compared with current philo- 
sophical ideas and language, that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to give the general reader any intelligible ac- 
count of it within the limits of a work like this. An 
attempt will, however, be made. 

Exposition. 

Fichte had deduced everything from the subject- 
ive as creating and containing all reality. Yet why 
may not the objective produce the subjective, as well 
as the subjective the objective 1 No reason can be 
given. We can no more deduce the infinite from 
the finite, than the finite from the infinite, by any of 
the processes of reflection. In order to have com- 
plete science, therefor^ we must find a principle in 
which both the finite and infinite, the subjective and 
objective, are originally united. • This principle is the 
Absolute Identity of subject and object in cognition. 
In Absolute Identity, knowing and being are one. 
The absolute in itself contains the essence and the 
form of all things. The absolute and its develop- 
ment constitute all reality* The absolute in itself is 
neither being nor knowing, neither infinite nor finite, 
but the ground of both. 

All the phenomena of the universe are the devel- 
opment of the absolute identity either in the direction 
d the ideal or of the real, that is, either as the think- 
ing principle or as objects of thought; just as all 
the phenomena of magnetism are the results of one 
identical force manifesting ittielf in opposite poles. 
The absolute identity of being and knowing mani 
fests itself sometimes with a predominance of the 

al, sometimes of the real. This development of 
bsolute is apprehended by a process which Schel- 
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ling sometimes calls Intellectual Intuition, sometimes 
a spontaneous revelation of the absolute, and some- 
times a descent or fall of ideas from the absolute. 

Conformably with these views, the following are 
the leading propositions of this system : 

1. There exists but one sole, substantial, identical 
Being. Finite existences, or objects produced by 
reflection, which is altogether relative in its nature, 
have only an apparent reality. 

2. The absolute Being reveals himself in the eter- 
nal generation of things, which constitute the forms 
and modes of this sole and only Being. Everything 
is therefore a manifestation of God under a determi- 
nate form, and nothing can exist which does not 
partake of the Divine Being. Nature accordingly 
is not dead, but living and divine equally with the 
spiritual world. 

3. The manifestation of the absolute being in op. 
posite directions, like that of the polar forces in na- 
ture, which are but different expressions of one iden* 
tical force, there are various degrees of development, 
the ideal sometimes predominating, and sometimes 
the real. Science is the investigation of this deveU 
opment ; it is an image of the universe. 

This ideal construction of the universe, according 
to which all plurality and diversity are regarded only 
as a relative fornf of absolute identity, may be thus 
exhibited : 

L The Absolvtb, the Whole, in its first form (God) manifests 
itself in 
II. Natubb (the Absolute in its second form). 

It therein projects itself in two orders of the Relative, to wit : 

The Real. The Ideal. 

Under the following powers : i- 



Gravity—Matter. 
Light — Motion. 
Organization— Life. 



Truth— Science. 
Goodness— Religion. 
Beauty— Art. 
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Ab leflected forms of the umvene, we hsre, 

Man (the Microcosin) . The Stata 

The System of the World (the exterasl Universe) . Histoiy. 

In this way, by Intellectual IntuMoo, Schelling be- 
lieved he had discovered in ideas both the eoaeaoe 
and the necessary form of things. Thus be imagined 
he had corrected the error of Kant, who admitted 
only a subjective notion of the phenooi^nal worhlt 
and a simple belief in the reaUty of things in them* 
selves ; and thus, idso, he preteotfied to refute Fichte, 
who made the thinking principle the sole reality, and 
nature a non-reality, a mere limit or negative of the 
absolute activity of the thinkii^ principle. 

Schelling applied his fundamental principles chiel^ 
ly to the philosophy of nature, treating of the ideal 
branch only in respect to some specifd questions in 
his later writings. 

In morak, he taught thi^ the belief in God is the 
primary basis of morality. The existence of a nKH>* 
al world immediately follows from the existeDce ol 
God. 

Morality is the necessary tendency of the soul to 
unite itself to its centre, to God. Virtue is confozm* 
ity to this tendency^ Virtue and happiness are idai- 
tical. 

The social life, r^ulated conformably to the Divine 
type in respect to morals, religion, science, and arty 
is social order, or the State. 

History, in its totality, is a progressive and unceas* 
ing revelation of God. 

In his treatise on the freedom of man, Sohelling 
distinguishes God, conceived in the perfect purity of 
the idea, Or as the absolute, from Grod as existent or 
revealing himself, in which latter relation he evolves 
himself out of the absolute Grod, in virtue of a prin- 
^iple contained in iumself, a natufe in Godt^uod thus 
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comes to the state of complete existence ; so that it 
is in the world that God comes to a state of person- 
ality. Deus impHcUus ea^licitus, Grod is the abso- 
lute identity of the ideal and real evolving itself from 
the original absolute union, or, rather, confunon, or, 
adopting an image from dynamics) indii^ence of 
both. 

There is a like double principle in every being pro- 
duced by nature. 

In man this principle is perscHUtlity, which is com* 
posed of reason and will. When personality acta 
arbitrarily, in opposition to treason, which is the prop. 
er law of freedom, evil arises, which, however, is 
only relative. 

The Beautiful, which Schelling treats only in re^ 
latioa to works of art, is the representation of the in- 
finite by the finite. Creative art is an expression of 
ideas ; it is a revelation of God in the human mind^ 

Observations* 

1. Schelling aimed to give a complete plulosophy 
of the um verse, to deduce and explain all things from 
speculative principles. His system reduces every- 
thing to a single idea, and thereby maintains the pos- 
sibility for man of a certain knowledge, not only of 
the subjective, bat also of the objective^ on the ground 
that the human mind and God are primitively iden- 
tical. It thus destroys the chasm between the finite 
and infinite, which philosophy, unwilling to leap it by 
faith, has ever been attempting to bridge. 

It removes likewise all oistinction between empiri- 
cal and rational cognition, between knowledge given 
in experience and knowledge given in the necessary 
laws of reason-; it thus makes speculative principles 
equally the basis of all the sciences. 

S. Yet te whole fi^slem is destitute of a>soIid ba 
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Bis. It sets out, not from a fact of conscicftsness, bui 
from Intellectual Intuition, a mere assumptidn nei« 
ther self-evident nor demonstrable* 

Again, thought without a thinking subject is a pure 
abstraction ; absolute identity cannot be conceived 
without a relative identity ; for without this condition 
the Absolute reduces itself to Nothing. The alleged 
original concision of thought and the nature of things 
is a mere abstraction ; and in pretending that it rep- 
resents reality and the nature of things, a hypothesis 
without proof is set up. 

3. Tins system is more scientific in appearance 
than in reality. Schel ling's problem was to deduce 
by a real demonstration the finite from the infinite, 
the relative from the absolute, the particular from the 
universal. This is a problem which cannot be soU 
ved, and Schelling has not solved it. His demon- 
strations consist of assertions and assurances, support- 
ed by analogies, images, and notions borrowed from 
experience. 

4. The idea of God presented in this system is 
both in itself and in its most important relations, ob- 
jectionable. God is subjected to a blind destiny, un- 
der which he must evolve himself from non-intelli. 
gencQ to intelligence, from a nature in God to God. 
This is a mere hypothesis, and, besides, neither ac« 
counts for the existence of God, nor renders it any 
more comprehensible than the common theory, which 
supposes him to have existed from eternity as the 
All. perfect Being : a theory which can never be dis- 
proved. 

It is, also, a system of pantheism in one sense of 
the word : it identifies nature with God, and asserts 
the immanence of all things in him ; thus destroying 
all proper notion of the creation and government of 
*He world by infinite wisdom and holiness. It de* 
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atroys the substantial individuality and personality 
of creatures, and ail freedom of will in man, and 
thereby contradicts the law of duty in conscience, 
and destroys the distinction between right and wrong. 

Progress of the School of Schelling, 

The system of Schelling was attractive by the ap. 
parent facility with which it offered to explain the uni. 
verse ; by its many novel and striking ideas ; by the 
prospect wliich it held out of the indefinite extension 
of human knowledge ; and particularly by its con* 
trast with the dry forms of Kant, and the lifeless sys- 
tem of Fichte. With many the attraction was, per* 
haps, increased by the very faults of the author's meth* 
od and style : hid obscure and fluctuating terminol* 
ogies, and his mystical expressions and images imi. 
tated from Plato. These . circumstances, conibined 
with the spirit of his time and of the German mind, 
may perhaps explain the enthusiasm excited by the 
philosophy of Schelling. A numerpus school was 
formed among philosophers, theologians, philologists,^ 
physicians, and naturalists. All branches of science* 
were treated in the spirit of his system. The ideaa 
of Schelling exerted especially a great influence upon 
physical inquiries, upon mythology, history, and the 
theory of the arts and criticism, in the latter of wbich 
the celebrated brothers Schlegel, at that time asso- 
ciates and friends 6f Schelling, contributed powerful* 
ly to extend the influence of his system. 

On the other hand, this school was prolific in fan* 
tastic ideas and mystical extravagances, which al* 
most revived the age of New-Piatonism. 

Of the numerous writers who belong to the school 
of Schelling, our limits forbid our speaking in detail. 
Many of tl^m endeavoured to reconcile his systeup 
IL—16 
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with RevelatioD and Christianity ; others did not deny 
their incompatibility. Of his ear^y followers, some, 
as Eschenmayer and Wagner, became afterward his 
opponents ; others modified his system in some re* 
spects ; and Hegel put forth a different system. Of 
those who confined themselves to expounding and 
teaching the system of Schelling, the most faithful 
interpreter was Klein, professor at Wurtzburg, who 
died in 1820. It was reduced to didactic forms by 
Thanner and Rixner, and its principles were applied 
to theology by Dauh, To these might be added a 
long list of writers who have developed or modified 
this system, or parts of it, in various degrees and ap- 
plications ; but it would be of little use to cite their 
names, and we should have room for nothing more. 

Among the opponents of the philosophy of Schel- 
ling may be mentioned all the principal partisans of 
the system of Kant (the most distinguished of whom 
are Fries and Krt^) ; the authors of some new sys. 
.tems, as Herhart, BardUiy BmUerwekf and Jacobi and 
his school. Various other attempts to construct the 
system of philosophy were put forth in the first years 
of the present century ; but they are either too eccen- 
trie and obscure, or too superficial to deserve atteir. 
tion ; and as to the rest, they are mostly the ideas of 
' others, having a character of novelty only from their 
peculiar nomenclature. Of the writers that have 
been named, we shall briefly notice Bouterwek and 
the school of Jacobi. 

BOUTE&WBK. 

Frederic Bouterwek, professor at Gottingen, 
born in 1766, died in 1828, was a distinguished 
thinker, though his acuteness too often degenerated 
*^to an obscure subtlety, notwithstanding the habitual 
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clearness of his style. At first a follower of Kant, 
he became convinced that his philosophy could not 
be maintained against skepticism. The system of 
Fichte appeared too exclusive to satisfy the desire 
for reality in the mind ; and, on the other hand, it 
seemed to him that science cannot dispense with 
the absolute, without which he could not conceive 
the possibility of knowledge or thought, since in all 
our proo& we always suppose something real, an en- 
tity, the absolute, that unknown Jl, which, according 
to Kant, subsists under all phenomena. Bouterwek 
therefore proposed, in hia Idea of a Universal ApodiC' 
UCf to supply the defects and correct the vices of an- 
terior systems, which he found fault with as investi- 
gating our cognitions and beliefs only inunctions of 
the understanding and empty formulas, and conse- 
quently never attaining to any living fundamental 
science. 

The doctrine of this work may be reduced to the 
following points : 

All our sensations and thoughts have for their ba- 
sis, a true existence, consequently an absolute exist- 
ence, having its basis only in itself. This existence 
cannot be fcuind and demonstrated by thought, since 
all thought presupposes it, and being is superior to 
thought. Consequently, either existence must be 
reduced to ,a caprice of the imagination, and all 
thought to a chimera, or there must be a faculty of 
absolute cognitions, which is neither sensation nor 
thought : a faculty upon which rests the authenticity 
of reason itself, and by which we arrive directly (apo- 
dictically) at all existence. 

Subsequently Bouterwek abandoned this apodicHc^ 
and substituted for it a new scheme : one which he 
called a Universal Theory of Truth and Science, ac* 
cording to which, on the principle of the ^aWi> of tea 
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son in Uself, he constructed a less bold system of 
transcendental rationalism. In this view, the princi* 
pal object of philosophy is to solve, by the apodicti- 
cal distinction of the real and the apparent, the prob- 
lem of things and the destination of man, as far as 
it is possible for human reason to penetrate by itself 
this question. It is therefore upon an apodeiciic (ac 
cording to the last view adopted by Bouterwek) that 
philosophy must be grounded : empirical psychology 
and logic, ordinarily understood as the science of the 
forms of thought, can furnish only the preliminary 
notions. Here the author agrees with Jacobi, that 
all purely logical thinking is mediate. All our im- 
mediate cognitions, without which we could conceive 
of a discufsive notion only as mediate, and conse- 
quently uncertain, rest upon the primitive bond ot 
connexion of the thinking fiiculty with an internal 
sentiment in the energy of the spiritual life, that is^ 
in the unity of the active faculties of our being, as 
well subjective as objective. Reason has faith in it- 
self as far as it is pure reason ; it believes in the 
truth, inasmuch as it recognises in it, in virtue of the 
bond of connexion just indicated, its own peculiar 
and original energy, and in that same energy finds 
the germe of ideas, by the aid of which it can rise 
above the sphere of the sensibility, and investigate 
the principle of all existence and all thought, or the 
idea of the absolute. Truth, in the metaphysical 
sense of the word, is the agreement of our thoughts 
with the supersensible essence of things, and tl^eir 
necessary relation to the principle of all being and 
all thought : truth is therefore immediately known 
by reason. To give this idea a scientific form, by 
showing how, upon what grounds, and to what ex- 
tent, a positive knowledge of things is possible for 
^he human mind, is the province of metaphywea 
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(including religious philosophy grounded in the re- 
ligious sentiment). Bouterwek applied his princi- 
ples to a system of morals and natural law, and at- 
tempted also to form a system of aesthetics upon 
purely psychological principles. 

New Developments of the Philosophy of Sentiment, 

Jacobi has already been mentioned, in connexion 
with Kant, as one who exerted a powerful influence 
in the reaction against the Critical philosophy* But 
it should be added that he lived till 1619, and no less 
vigorously opposed the subsequent developments of 
speculation as they appeared in the systems of Fichte 
and Schelling. Dissatisfied, with the Critical philos- 
ophy, as taking away all rational ground for belief in 
supersensible things, and equally dissatisfied with all 
dogmatical systems of speculation, which, if consist* 
ent, can only lead to fatalism or pantheism, and yet 
unable to find solid ground in the idea of a supernat- 
ural revelation, he continued to ground all philosoph. 
leal knowledge upon a sort of rational instinct, an 
immediate sentiment or direct apperception of super- 
sensible truth. This sentiment, this instinctive faith 
(quite distinct from positive historical faith in revela- 
tion), gives us the knowledge of the external world, 
of Grodf of Providence, of Freedom, Immortality, 
Morality : in short, the whole sypersensible order of 
things, in virtue of an internal sense, an organ of 
truth, to which he afterward gives the nanoe of rea- 
son, or the faculty of cognition. 

Some obscurity in which he left his fundamental 
principle, and some want of precision in the distinc- 
tion he made between reason as the faculty of super- 
sensible ideas and understanding as the faculty of 
logical forms, exposed him to numerous misconcep- 
tions and attacks on the part of those whom he 
II.- 
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posed. He found, however, numerous partisans, and 
may be said to have founded a school. But the 
vagueness to which we have alluded gave rise to a 
sort of schism among his followers. 

Some of them considered ideas as divine revels^ 
tions, by means of perception, and they attributed 
these ideas to reason as their special faculty : they 
held, moreover, that the notions of the understand, 
ing perform, with relation to these ideas, a part alto- 
gether negative ; that is to say, that ideas could nei- 
ther be attained, conceived, nor expressed by the aid 
of notions of the understanding ; that they are man- 
ifested in sentiment alone ; in fine, that faith precedes 
and surpasses all science. 

Others conceded more to logical notions, and made 
philosophy consist in the unity of reason and under- 
standing : a unity which takes its substance from rea- 
son, and its form from understanding. This second 
opinion was adopted by Jacobi himself, but only in 
his latter y^ars. 

The first of these views was maintained by Fted^ 
eric KcBippenj a genial writer, and the author of an 
excellent exposition of the system of this school. 
To the second class of opinions belong the works of 
James Salat, 

KcBppen, the friend and disciple of Jacobi, sets 
out with the idea of freedom : according to him, free* 
dom is a causative power, which takes its determi- 
nation in itself, without any determining principle, and 
independently of any relation ; it is consequently the 
first cause, the ground of all existence ; in short, Be- 
ing properly called. But, at the same time, freedom 
is altogether inconceivable by the understanding; 
even its possibility cannot be distinctly apprehended, 
nor its reality demonstrated ; it is a fact of cognition 
and of activity perceived immediately. Necessity 
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is an order established by freedom. To speak of 
unlimited and absolute freedom is to speak of the di- 
vine power. But the nature of human individuality 
consists in the relation of the internal and external. 
By^this relation freedom is found to be limited in 
man. All philosophy is consequently a dualism* 
On this dualism turns the everlasting and inevitable 
contradiction of science. From this, again, it follows 
that philosophy, strictly speaking, is impossible, and 
that all scientific pretension in the proper sense of 
the word, all pretension to a speculative system that 
shall embrace both the finite and the infinite, is des- 
tined only to fall back foiled upon itself. 

The writings of Kceppen, as well as those of Jacobi, 
whatever be thought of their system in its fundament, 
al principles, exerted a very salutary influence upon 
the philosophy of the day. They opposed the rash- 
ness of dogmatic speculation ; they developed with 
great freshness and spirit many valuable ideas, some 
original, some borrowed from Platonism ; and their 
very inability to substitute anything adequately sat- 
isfying to the moral wants of the mind, in place of the 
speculative systems they opposed, tended to recall 
men to a positive faith, grounded in a higher source 
than their principle of sentiment. It may be added 
that Jacobi himself is said before his death to have 
admitted the authority of revelation as the source of 
the knowledge of divine things. 

NOTE. 

The most recent German Speciilaiions. HegeL 

It would be scarcely possible to give within the 
limits of this sketch anything like a clear and com- 
plete view of th% progress of philosophy in German^ 
for the lifst twenty«yearsy or of its present conditi 
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While Fries, Krug^ and some others continued ta 
maintain the principles of Kant, and the school of 
Jacobi to oppose all dogmatic speculations, new de- 
velopments and modifications, in various directions, 
of the principles of Schelling from time to time*api 
peared, until at length philosophical discussion re« 
ceived a new direction from the attempt of Hegel to 
establish a system distinct from any of the preceding. 

George Will. Fred. Hegbl was born in 1770. 
He was professor successively at Jena, Heidelberg, 
and Berlin, at* which latter place hie died of the choL 
era in 1831. 

Hegel was at first the disciple of. Schelling, and, 
as such, published in 1801 a tract on the difierence 
between the systems of Fichte and Schelling. He 
was also associated with him in the cqpduct of a phil* 
osophical journal in 1802-3. But his opinions grad- 
ually took a different turn. He rejected Schelling's 
Intellectual Intuition as an unwarrantable assump* 
tion, although he continued to maintain its ground- 
ing idea, namely, the unity of the subjective or ide« 
al, and the objective or real ; and in this idea endeav- 
oured to establish that absolute cc^nition and abao« 
lute truth, which alone, according to this school, 
can satisfy the demands of the philosophical spirit. 
Hence he maintained that pure conception in itself, 
and pure conception alone, is true being, without hay. 
ing, however, demonstrated this identity of being and 
thinking. Equally arbitrary, also, is the position 
that everything rational is real, and everything real 
rational : a position which, in a practical view, would 
make the moral law, considered as demands of the 
reason upon the will, without object, and therefore 
superfluous,^ since the will, by the terms of the posi- 
tion, can make nothing real that is pat rational. 

The weakest part of the syst^ of Hegel is the 
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sstheticaly or phik)8ophy of art, and the theological^ 
or philosophy of religioA. It is said by Weisse, once 
a very warm partisan of Hegel, but since somewhat 
cooled, that aesthetics and theplogy begin where 
Hegel leaves off. For what we call the ideas of the 
Beautiful and of Gk>d, Hegel admits only in the way of 
psychological and historical appearance ; they are to 
him merely phenomenal, and the science of them is 
merely a part of the phenomenology of the mind. 

Hegel seems not, indeed, to have perfectly deveU 
oped his system ; and as he was very deficient in 
the talent for exposition, and his writings are not only 
extremely obscure, but dry and harsh, it is scarcely 
possible to be satisfied that one has a clear and com- 
plete view of his philosophy. Of those who would 
be thought^to comprehend it, very many regard it as 
a perfect system of rational science* Certain it is 
that he exerted a powerful influence on the German 
mind ; he founded a school, and drew around him a 
numerous body of ssealous and distinguished follow- 
ers. He derived, indeed, external support from a 
prevalent impression that his system tended better 
than any other to secure the permanence of the ex- 
isting order of things in Church and State, and this 
political popularity increased the number of his disci- 
ples. .Some eight or ten years since, it was said by 
one of Hegel's critics to be a remarkable thing, that 
among his numerous disciples, none had yet been able 
to relieve the obscurity, heaviness, and dryness of his 
mode of philosophizing by a clearer, more agreeable, 
and lively exposition ; that they all continued to use 
their roaster's words, phrases, and turns of expres- 
sion, as if they were magic formulas, which would 
lose their power by the slightest change. The case 
would seem since then to have become somewhat 
otherwise, in some respects at least ; for while a por* 
IL— 17 
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tion of his followers continue to adhere to the more 
abstruse and 8[>eculative forms and style of Hegel, 
others are endeavouring to popularize and extend it 
in every direction. A schism appears, indeed, to 
have sprung up in the bosom of the school, which, 
foined with the powerful attacks made upon it from 
without, chiefly in the interest of religion and morals, 
would seem to betoken the dissolution and downfall 
of which Hegel is said, shortly belbre his death, to 
have expressed a presentiment. At present it is the 
centre of nearly all philosophical interest. Its prin* 
ciples, particularly in their applications to theology 
and morals, as developed and defended by its friends, 
and opposed by its enemies, are subjects of the most 
animated controven^. Some of Hegel's school en- 
deavour to reconcile his principles with orthodox 
Christianity ; others impose them upon Christianity, 
giving its historical documents only a mythical or 
allegorical significance ; while others reject it alto- 
gether, and openly proclaim opinions at variance with 
all ordinary notions of religion or morality. 

The system of Hegel, equally with that of Schel- 
ling, is charged with being a species of pantheisnu 
That it may be so is to be inferred, not merely from 
its pretension of giving the knowledge of the absolute, 
but from its identification of the subjective and ob. 
jective. Some of the followers of Hegel assert the 
personality of God ; but others expressly deny it, and 
maintain that they only are in harmony with Hegel. 
Grod is represented by them as the immanence of spirit 
in the world ; as an eternal, universal principle, mao- 
ifesting itself in individual existences, having no ob« 
jective existence but in those individuals ; coming to 
self.consciousness only in human reason, and having 
no personality distinct from the personality of man. 
They are also represented as holding that the Abso- 
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bte attains to consciousness in a series of indirido- 
als, no one of which perfectly represents him, each 
having significance ooJy as a member of the whole. 
It is needless to dwell upon the consequences of 
pantheism as a part of the system thus represented, 
the subversion of all proper ideas of morality, human 
freedom, immortality, and another world. Wheth- 
er or not Hegel admitted these consequences, one of 
his most respectable followers shows that some of 
the most important of them are logically involved in 
his principles, and all of them are expressly main* 
tained by others. — Such is a very imperfect sketch 
of the present state of philosophical discussion in 
Grermany* 



FB£NCH PHILOSOPHY IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 

Preliminary Observations, 

It has already been seen how, in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, the principles of Locke were 
unfolded in France by Condillac into a complete sys- 
tem of sensualism, and carried out by Helvetius, 
D'HoIbach, and others to their legitimate consequen- 
ces, materialism, fatalism, atheism, -and the destruc- 
tion of moral distinctions. From this time to the 
French revolution sensualism was the reigning doc- 
trine ; it pervaded every department of intellectual 
production, art, morals, religion, the physical and 
economical sciences. It extended itself from Paris 
throughout the provinces, and obtained complete con- 
trol of the education of the country. 

During the Revolution all minds were absorbed by 
the ea^citing events of that period, and the little phi! 
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osophical actmty that existed was directed to politi* 
cal theories. With the restoration of public order 
the philosophical spirit began to awaken, and naturally 
enough continued in the direction in which it was pro- 
ceeding when arrested. The philosophy of Condillac 
was revived, aiid, favoured by the organization of 
the Institute, and the establishment of the Normal 
Schools under the Directorial government, acquired 
a predominating influence. From this time to the 
Consulate philosophy was zealously cultivated, 
though always in the 'direction of sensualism. No 
opposition as yet had appeared, except incidentally 
in literary works. Among the most important works 
produced during this period are those of Cabanis and 
Destutt de Tracy. 

From the time of the Empire tokens of a reaction 
began to appear more distinctly, though at first in 
productions of imagination and sentiment rather than 
scientific works. A more direct token and cause of 
the decline of sensualism consisted in the character 
of a work produced about this time by Laromiguiere, 
a writer avowedly of the school of Condillac, but who, 
by the distinctions he introduced, favoured a contrary 
system. But it was not until 1811 that the opposi- 
tion to sensualism became organized and systematic. 
From 1611 to 1814 the celebrated Royer-Oollard 
expounded the philosophy of Reid, and exerted a pow- 
erful influence in overthrowing the system of CondiU 
)ac, and establishing a cont|pry system. The reac- 
tion against sensualism was still farther strengthened 
by a class- of writers in the interest of religion and 
the Church, such as Le Maistre, Chateaubriand, Bo. 
nald, etc. 

Thus, from the Empire to the Restoration, sensu- 
alism continued to decline, and from the latter period 
^ the present day it may be said to have lost all au* 
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thority and influeace. The disciples and successors 
of Royer-Collard have completed the victory begun 
by him, and gone forward into a still wider sphere of 
speculation. For more than twenty years nearly all 
the leading minds have been on the side of the new 
movement, and the influence of a spiritual philosophy 
has pervaded French literature in almost every de- 
partment. 

A little more particular account of the principal 
writers connected with this revival and decline of 
sensualism, and with the progress of the new move- 
ment, will now be given. 

SENSUAL SCHOOL 
CABANIS. 

Peter John George Cabanis was born at Cognac 
in 1757. He studied at Paris, where he addicted 
himself at first to general literature, but afterward to 
medical science. He was a member of the Institute, 
clinical professor in the medical school of Paris, and 
snbsequently a senator under the Empire. He died 
in 1808. His most important work. Rapports du 
Physique and du Moral de VHomme^ Qn the Relation 
of the Physical Organization of Man to his Moral 
Faculties (Paris, 1802), attracted great attention. 

Exposition. 

Cabanis grounded his views upon the system of 
Condillac, which explained all the phenomena of the 
mind by sensations. He adopted this system, and 
thought he could perfect and complete it by establish- 
ing the nature and origin of sensation itself. 

It is not certain that among all animals sensation^ 
or rather sensibility, is a property of the nerves : 
ibr there are some animals, as the polypi and infuse 
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rial insects, who have feeling, and yet are Apparently 
destitute of any nervous apparatus. But in animals 
that resemble man, and in man especially, sensibiU 
ity resides exclusively in the nerves, as the simple 
experiment of cutting or tying the trunk of any set 
of nerves demonstrates* 

Sensation, moreover, depends upon every impres. 
sion made upon the extremities of any set of nerves 
being followed by a reaction from the centre of the 
organ towards the extremities, so that sensibility ua. 
folds itself in two distinct stages. In the first it 
acts, in the second it reacts ; in the finit it ^ows back 
from the circumference to the centre, and in the sec- 
ond returns from the centre to the circumference. 

In whatever way this may be conceived, it is cer- 
tain that sensibility resides in the nerves, and thereby 
all the moral faculties, intelligence, will, etc. Man 
is a moral being only because he is a sensitive being ; 
he is sensitive only because he has nerves : man is 
entirely constituted by nerves. These are the prin^ 
ciples unfolded in the work of Cabanis. 

The extreme simplicity of the system is the first 
point with which one is struck. An impression re- 
ceived, an action and reaction of the nerves, a sen- 
timent resulting : this is the whole theory. The re> 
lations between the physical and moral in man no 
longer offer any difficulties; the intellectual and 
moral faculties are the efiect, the physical nervous 
organization the cause; sentiment or feeling is at 
once the last term of the phenomena which consti- 
tute life, and the first of those which we attribute to 
mind. 

It is remarkable, again, with what ease this theory 
submits to a multitude of particular applications. It 
is well known, for instance, that age, sex, tempera* 
"^ent, regimen, climate* exert a great influence on 
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the intellectual and moral charaeter of men : nothing 
is more easily explained ; these are only so ratiny 
circumstances alfecting the nervous system, and 
through that the sensibility, intelligence, will, etc* 
Only get at the causes which act upon the state of 
the nerves, and the feelings that result from thenit 
and you may easily explain all the moral phenomena 
of the human soul* 

Observations. 

1. But all this does not establish the truth of the 
theory of Cabanis. That in the present state of 
human existence a nervous organization and ner- 
vous impressions are the necessary condition of all 
intellectual and moral phenomena, may be readily 
admitted, and is certainly true ; but it does not follow 
that they are their constituent principle and cause. 
So also it may be admitted that the nervous organ- 
ization exercises a great iniluence in modifying intel- 
lectual and moral development, and yet it does not 
follow that the intellectual and moral in man result 
from this organization. In short, the £sicts establish, 
ed by Cabanis prove nothing against the distinct ex. 
istence, the substantial nature, the unity and simpli. 
city of the soul, as a principle different in itself from 
the organization, though at present intimately con- 
nected with it, and conditioned by it in regard to its 
activity. 

2. The theory of Cabanis is burdened by insuper- 
able difficulties. In the first place^ it is impossible 
to explain how feeling should result from the action 
and reaction of the nerves. We can conceive that 
the first can take place, that the external object can 
excite an action (affection) of the nerve; but no 
principle is shown that is to produce the reactionr 
In the second place, if the nerves^ themselves ^ 
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and are conscious, there is no way of explaining the 
uaiiy of consciousness, which is nevertheless a fact 
of experience. For, according to the theory, there 
must be as many selves as there are different kinds 
of nervous impressions. It is to no purpose to say 
that the different nerves and their various affections 
all unite in a central organ, and thus produce our 
consciousness of unity, of our being one and the 
same self. This is merely taking a verbal for a real 
unity. For this nervous centre is only a collection 
of nerves designated by a common name. 

3. It is needless to remark at length upon the mor. 
al consequences of this theory. It is a system of 
materialism, and, as such, involves fatalism, and the 
destruction of moral distinctions, of the belief in a fu- 
ture life and in God. Cabanis himself did not derive 
these consequences, and did not wish to hold them. 

It may be added that the views of Cabanis were 
considerably modified at a later period, as appears 
from a letter of his published after his death. In his 
first work he did not consider the soul as a principle 
by itself; in this letter he no longer regards it as a 
result of the organization, but as a distinct living 
force present in the organization. 

DESTUTT DS TRACY. 

CoxTNT Destutt de Tkact, peer of France, was 
born in 1754. His Elements of Ideology were pub- 
lished in 1601. 

He was the metaphysician of the sensual school 
of that period, as Cabanis was its physiologist. Ca. 
banis, though a sensualist, and holding the principle 
of Jondillac, occupied himself with it less as a phi- 
losopher than as a naturalist, desirous to explain the 
principle by a physiological hypothesis. De Tracy 
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implicitly adopts the principle of Cabanis without an- 
alyzing or unfolding it. His object is to analyze all 
mental phenomena into sensation. Assuming hia 
grounding principles from Condillac, he reasons from 
them with great strictness and with remarkable clear, 
ness of style. 

His theory is very simple. The mind is nothing 
but sensibility. The sensibility is susceptible of four 
sorts of impressions : 1. Those which arise from the 
present action of objects upon the organs ; 2. Those 
which result from their past action, by means of a cer- 
tain disposition which that action lefl upon the or- 
gans ; 3. Those of things which have relations, and 
may be compared ; 4. Those which spring from our 
wants, and lead us to seek satisfaction for them. Ev- 
erything comes from the affection of the sensibility 
through impressions made upon the organs of sense. 
When the sensibility is affected by the Jirst sort of 
impressions, it feels simply; when by the secondy it 
repeats or recollects ; when by the thirds it feels re- 
lations or judges ; when by the fourth, it deaires or 
vsills. Thus sensation, according to the nature of its 
objects, manifests itself respectively as pure percep- 
tion, or memory, or judgment, or will. It is, there- 
fore, the sole principle of all our faculties, and of all 
operations of the mind, since there is none of them 
which may not be reduced to one or the other of 
these forms of sensibility. 

With respect to the fundamental principle of De 
Tracy, the general objections that have been indica- 
ted in regard to Gabanis, Condillac, etc., apply of 
course. With respect to the particular analysis by 
which he has endeavoured to explain all mental phe- 
nomena according to that principle, it may be enough 
briefly to remarl^ that there are operations of tb" 
II.— T 
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mind which cannot be explained by his method. 
GeneraUTsatianj for example, is neither perception, nor 
recollection, nor judgment, nor volition^ though it 
may presuppose them all. ImaginaUon likewise^ 
though conditioned by perception and aided by mem- 
ory, is different from either ; its function is to repre* 
sent something that has never precisely existed for 
sensation. So, also, in regard to all the absoIutOt 
necessary, and universal convictions of the mind, they 
are presupposed in experience (sensation) ; they are 
suggested by it and applied to it ; but they are never 
facts of sensation. By no analysis can the absolute 
conviction of the relations of the angles of all possi- 
ble triangles to two right angles, of the relation of all 
possible phenomena to a cause, etc., be made facts of 
sensation. The same remark applies in regard to 
moral and religious ideas ; and, finally, to select an- 
other example, without intending a complete enumera- 
tion, his confusion of will with desire, and reduction of 
all volitions to sensitive desires, contradicts our con- 
sciousness. . If there are volitions (in his sense of 
the word) which he can explain as particular move- 
ments of the mind in sensation, there are others which 
he cannot so explain. 

VOLNET. 
CONSTANTINE FbANGIS ChASSE-BGESVF, COTTNT DB 

VoLNET, was born at Craon, in Brittany, in 1755. 
Inspired from his youth with an ardent desire of see- 
ing foreign countries, he travelled in Egypt and Syr- 
ia, and studied the Oriental lemguages for some time 
at the convent on Mount Liebanon. He was a dep- 
uty of the iters etat in the States- General in 1789, 
where he embraced the popular side. In 1794 he 
was professor of history at the normal school. He 
afterward travelled in the United States, Under tho 
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Consulate he was a member of the senate. After 
the restoration in 1814 he was made a peer of France. 
He died in 1820. His most celebrated work is his 
Huins, an infidel production. He is connected with 
the history of philosophy in France by his Citixen^a 
Catechism^ or Physical Principles of Morals* He is 
the moral philosopher of the sensual school of his 
time. 

There is very little originality in his moral phi« 
losophy. It is essentially that of all the partisans of 
the sensual system ; in particular, it is that of HeU 
vetius, D'Holbach, and Saint- Lambert. Volney has 
only reduced it to its simplest expression. 

His principle is clear and simple. Self-preservam 
tion, to take care of Jus life^ is man's only duty. By 
this he means nothing profound, refined, or out of the 
ordinary sense. He understands the words as all the 
world understand th^m. He means that man should 
take care to preserve his life, to maintain himself in 
a sound physical state. Even if he were not explicit, 
the general system of philosophy which he adopted 
would remove all doubt. A partisan of the physio- 
logical theory of the sensual school, man was for him 
a collection of nervous organs ; he had no soul, or, 
what comes to the same thing, his soul was nothing 
but a result of organized matter ; there could, of 
course, be no other self-preservation, no other end of 
human actions, than to matintain the functions of life 
in a sound condition \ no other duty than to follow 
the rules which tend to this end. Volney was not a 
man to be frightened at this consequence of his prin. 
ciple ; he goes to it without fiihehing, and proclaims 
it without circumlocution. The applications are 
equally simple and clear. Grood and evil, right and 
wrong, are easily determined. Moral good> right» * 
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nothing but what tends to preserve and to improve 
the physical organization ; moral evil, wrong, is no- 
thing but what tends to destroy or impair it. The 
greatest good is life, the greatest evil is death ; no- 
thing is superior to physical enjoyment, nothing 
worse than bodily pain : the supreme good is health. 

Vice and virtue are and can be only the voluntary 
habit of actions conformed or contrary to the law of 
taking care of one's organization. Particular vir- 
tues and vices in the individual, domestic, and social 
relations are determined by the same criterion. 

In the particular application of his principles, Vol- 
ney cannot be charged with doing violence to re- 
ceived moral opinions. Thpse things that he lays 
down as virtues are truly virtues : temperance, cleanli- 
ness ; chastity, industry, economy, contentment ; hon- 
esty, veracity, kindness : and the contrary of these 
he rightly denominates vices. His error is in the 
principle and motive on which he grounds their na- 
ture and obligation, namely, their adaptation. to pro- 
mote physical health and long life. Considered as 
prudential maxims subordinated to a higher principle, 
his practical ethics would be faultless as far as it 
goes ; but as actually exhibited by him, it is not only 
incomplete, for there are obligatory practical max- 
ims which cannot be analyzed into maxims of well- 
being, but also, as before said, corrupt in principle ; 
for the ground of our obligation to honesty or vera- 
city, for instance, is not their tendency to promote 
tranquillity, and thereby good health ; they are obli- 
gatory apart from these consequences, and in special 
cases may entail opposite consequences, and yet be 
equally obligatory. In short, in common with all the 
selfish systems, by erecting a partial and contingent 
criterion into a universal maxim, and confounding 
*hat maxim with the principle of virtue, he destroys 
essence itself of all virtue. 
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GALL, AZAISy AND OTHER WRITERS. 

The only other names of any note in the sen* 
■ual school of the present century in France, ar^ 
'those of Garat, Lancelin, Broussais, Gall, and Azais. 
The writings of the first two ofier nothing special. 
Broussais was a celebrated physiologist, and coa- 
tended strongly for the sensual and materialist system 
against the new spiritual views that had then become 
predominant. His work on Irritability and Madness 
was published in 1828. 

The celebrated Dr. Gall (born in 1758, died in 
1828), though more properly ranked with the sensu« 
al school than with any other, was yet the founder 
of a system entirely his own. He holds, indeed, the 
fundamental principle of sensualism, that all our fac- 
ulties are derived from the organization ; and he 
agreed with the physiologists of that school in regard, 
ing the brain as the productive source of all our fac- 
ulties. But he did not consider the brain as a single 
organ, but an assemblage of many distinct and spe- 
cial organs, whose locality and functions he minutely 
described ; and from the relative size, activity, and 
mutual influence of which he explained all the intel- 
lectual and moral phenomena of man. This system 
was subsequently greatly developed, modified, and 
extended by Spurzheim, and has been, and continues 
still to be, zealously propagated under the name of 
phrenology. It is not necessarily a scheme of ma- 
terialism ; for, though it may be held in the materialist 
sense that all the phenomena of the mind are produ- 
ced by these cerebral organs, it may also be held in 
the spiritualist sense that these organs are only the 
conditions and instruments of the manifestation o£ a 
spiritual princv>le distinct from them, though connect* 
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ed with them. As to the rest^ it is not worth while 
here to go into an examination of the exclusive pre- 
tensions made in behalf of the system of phrenology* 
Its true things are no new things, and its new things 
(so far as they are of any importance to the proof 
of the system) have not yet been sufficiently proved 
to be true things. 

AzAis was born in 1766. He belongs in strict- 
ness to no school. His doctrine is pecviiiar to him- 
self. He is here put in connexion with the sensual 
school, from the materialist character of his system 
in a moral point of view. He unfolded his system 
in lectures, delivered during the period of the Eim- 
pire to crowded and brilliant audiences with great 
distinction and success; he also gave his views to 
the public through the press. His system is a pecu* 
liar physical explanation of the universe. Matter^ 
the substance of being, is the passive subject of a 
universal action or movement impressed by God. 
This universal action has but one sole mode, expose 
sion ; every material substance is pervaded through- 
out by a force which tends to indefinite enlargement 
of the space it fills, and thereby to dissolution. 

But this dissolution of each body ia prevented by 
the same indefinite force of expansion acting in all 
other bodies in the universe. Hence a force of re» 
pression or conservation, which results from the very 
aw of universal expansUm. By this force the heav- 
enly bodies, their relations and motions,, the earth, 
its various bodies and their properties, are explained ; 
so, also, all organized beings, with their various phe- 
nomena. Man is the most perfect of organized be- 
ings. The moral and social world are also explain- 
ed by this tendency to universal expansion, and the 
—• ^resaion which results £rom the mutual action of 
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all individuals ui>oa each. It is needless to follow 
the details of tliese explanations. It is enough to 
state its conclusions in regard to the mind : the soul 
is a composite whole ; the mind is a hody, ideas are 
corpuscles ; thought has extension, form, etc. 

THEOLOGICAL SPIRITUALISM. 

It has heen already stated that the reaction against 
sensualism was strengthened hy the influence of 
many writers in the interest of religion and the 
Church. The most remarkable of these date from 
about the period of the restoration. While Royer« 
CoUard and 'his disciples combated sensualism, and 
endeavoured to establish a contrary system by the 
philosophical observation of consciousness, the wri- 
ters of the theological school confined all speculation 
within the limits of theological authority, and con. 
eidered its only function to be that of explaining and 
justifying the doctrines received on the ground of 
Catholic faith. Negatively they bitterly opposed the 
doctrines of the sensual school, and wielded against 
them with great force the weapons of dialectics, in- 
vective, and ridicule. 

Among these writers may be named Chateait- 
BRiAND. Though a writer of imagination and senti- 
ment rather than a philosopher, yet his aversion to 
sensualism, and the spiritual and religious tone of his 
works, were in harmony with the more decidedly 
philosophical writers of the theological school. 

J)£ MAISTRE. 

Cotnrr Joseph be Maistre (born in 1753 in Pied- 
mont, died at Turin in 1821) was a statesman and 
diplomatist, as well as a man of letters and a philos- 
opher. He was an enemy to liberal principles in re- 
ligion, politics, and philosophy, and an advocate of 
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the principles typified by the Holy Alliance. His 
principal works are On the Pope (1819), and Soirie* 
at St. Petersburgh (1821). The latter work, which, 
by its popular form, and its talent and wit, exerted 
great influence, touches upon almost all the great 
problems of metaphysics, running through a series 
of closely connected ideas with the apparent ease and 
grace of unstudied conversation. 

The principal topic of his writings, in a philosophi* 
cal view, is the temporal government of Providence* 
He endeavours to explain and justify the spectacle 
of the world so full of calamities and miseries for the 
good. He maintains, 1. That the good and the bad 
are both subject to suffering here below, but the good 
less than the bad ; 2. That the good man suffers not 
as good, but as a man ; 3. That man suffers in con- 
sequence of original sin ; 4. That there are two means 
of deliverance, prayer on our own part, and interces- 
sion and merits of the good availing for us. 

The foundation of political authority in the will of 
God ; the divine right of legitimate sovereigns ; pass- 
ive obedience ; the authority of the Church in matters 
of faith, the supremacy of the pope, and the superi- 
ority of ecclesiastical over the temporal authority : 
these are some of the religious and political princi- 
pies of De Maistre. The practical tendencies of bis 
system are to asceticism and mysticism. 

LA MENNAIS. 

To the same school, as indirectly an opponent of 
the sensual philosophy in behalf of the Church, belongs 
the celebrated Abb^ de La Mennais, who was born 
in 1760. In his earlier writings he was an ultra 
monarchist, and supporter of the principles of abso- 
lutism. In religion he was in favour of a state es* 
tablishment, though he held the doctrines called in 
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France uHramantane, denying the freedom of the Gal- 
licaa Church, and asserting for the pope absolute au- 
thority in spiritual matters, and insisting upon the 
dutiful submission of all governments to Grod in the 
Church. Subsequently he abandoned the. political 
views he had at first put forth, and became a power- 
ful advocate of liberal principles. Bold and vigorous 
in his tone of thinking, brilliant and eloquent in his 
style, his various writings have attracted great atten- 
tion, and some of them have exerted great influence, 
though for the most part the ideas which they pre- 
sent are not within the scope of this work. He en- 
gages in philosophical investigations only for the sake 
of establishing a criterion of truth independent of 
reason. 

The principal points in his book on Indifference 
in Religion are : his skepticism in regard to the in- 
tellectual faculties ; authority as the sole principle of 
belief; and the applications of this principle. 

1. He denies the possibility of philosophical knowU 
edge. The senses are deceptive ; sentiment is equaU 
]y uncertain ; and reason, operating only upon data 
given in sensation and sentiment, is more to be dis- 
trusted than either. All the contradictions, conflicts, 
extravagances, and impieties which the history of 
philosophy exhibits, show that, if man is to have truth 
and certainty only on philosophical grounds, man 
must forever remain in doubt. 

2. There is no resting-place for the human mind 
but in the principle of authority. Authority is the 
sole rule of judgment. In defect of this, our judg- 
ments must be erroneous, or at least doubtful. Au- 
thority, with La Mennais, means the testimony of a 
sufficient number of competent witnesses. We are 
to confide in those who know. 

3. La Mennais applies his principle chiefly to the 
IL— 18 
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religious history of man. There have been three 
forms of religions in the world : the Patriarchal, the 
Mosaic, and the Christian — all derived by revelation 
from God. These three are substantially one. All 
forms of paganism and false religions are corruptions 
of revealed religion. His views imply the possibility, 
if not the likelihood, of still other developments of re 
llgion in the progress of humanity. 

It is scarcely necessary to offer any critical le* 
marks on this system. Unless the author allows in 
man some ground of tri;tth, some faculty of cogni. 
tion, his scientific skepticism becomes absolute skep- 
ticism. How is man to know what is a sufficient 
number of competent witnesses to give to testimony 
the force of authority ? How did the witnesses de- 
rive the truth? From others, and they again from 
others, till we come to God 7 Had the first witness* 
es any certain faculty of recognising the revelation 
not given to us 7 The denial of all trustworthiness 
to sensation, sentiment, and reason, would make it 
impossible to answer these questions so as to avoid 
universal skepticism. 

BONALD. 

Of a more philosophical cast of mind is the Vis- 
count DC BoNALD, although he has philosophized only 
on religious and political subjects. He was born in 
1702. In 1791 he belonged to the liberal constitu- 
tional party, and was president of the departmental 
administration of Aveyron. Subsequently he at- 
tached himself to the legitimatist party. In 1815 
he was a member of the chamber of deputies ; after- 
ward a peer of France, and under Villele a censor 
of the press. As A writer he is artificial and obscure 
in his style) yet sometimes expressing himself with 
^licity and eloquence. 
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BoDstld rejects consciousness as the instrument of 
philosophical investigation. He takes his starting- 
point from a primitive language given to man at cse« 
ation. This fact he seeks to establish by historical 
and by metaphysical considerations. He considers 
it a sufficient demonstration of the impossibility of 
the invention of. language, and, consequently, the ne- 
cessity of its being a primitive revelation, that a sys. 
tem of words could never be invented without thought, 
and that thought would be impossible without words. 

From this fkct Bonald deduces a demonstration of 
the existence of an intelligent first cause ; but -be* 
yond this he has made but little use of his principle 
in explaining the human faculties and their relations 
to language. In his principal work, Inquiries con* 
ceming the Primary Objects of Moral Knowledge, he 
has discussed a great variety of questions, and ar- 
gued with great ^rce and eloquence against maceri- 
alism and its moral consequences, but the Arguments 
he employs have no dependance whatever upon the 
fact which he set out with proclaiming as the sole 
principle of science. 

The object and result of Bonald's speculations is 
to establish the Church as the highest authority in 
matters of truth. Everything not conformed to the 
Bible, as interpreted by the Church, is error and de. 
lusion, whether in religion, metaphysics, morals, or 
politics. 

To the same class of writers belong also Baron 
D'EcKSTEiN (born in Denmark in 1785, settled In 
France since 1815), and Ballanche (boifn m 1778). 
Their writings, however, offer nothing for special 
remark. They write in a pure and elevated, but, at 
the same time, somewhat mystical religious spirit. 
In common with the writers already nottoed, titer 
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inaintain the insufficiency of pbiloeophyy and uphold 
the principle of catholic authority. 

EATIONAL PSYCHOLOGISTS, OR ECLECTIC SCHOOL. 

We come now to trace the more strictly philo. 
sophical movement in opposition to sensualism. We 
begin with the physiologists Berard and Virey, 

BERARD. 

Berard was bom in 1793, and died in 1828* 
Contrary to Cabanis and Bichat, he maintained the 
existence of an immaterial principle distinct from the 
organization in and through which it manSests it- 
self. This principle is a force or power which actu- 
ates all organized nature, vegetable and animal. Be- 
rard distinguishes between the vital principle as man- 
ifested in the vegetable and merely animal world and 
in roan ; maintaining, however, the existence in both 
cases of an immaterial principle. In man, the bodily 
organs, so far from being the efficient or productive 
source of our faculties, are only its external instru- 
ments. It is not the brain that thinks, nor the stom- 
ach that digests ; it is the intellectual power that thinks 
in the brain, it is the digestive power that digests in 
the stomach. The brain and the stomach are the 
conditions of the manifestation of these forces, the 
theatre on which they act. So far is life from result- 
ing from the organization, that the organization itself 
is formed, sustained, unfolded, and preserved by the 
concurrence of a vital principle totally different from 
matter. Organized matter and these immaterial 
Ibrces are intimately united, and exert a mutual in- 
.fluence in manifold ways. In man the vital and the 
intellectual power are both united to the physical or- 
ganization, and the relations become still more com- 
plicated. The facts are observable : the manner of 
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their union and action is inexplicable. Nevertbelessy 
nothing can render the facts of observation and con. 
sciousness admissible, nothing can satisfy reason, but 
the supposition of these spiritual forces as the prin- 
ciple of the phenomena of life : while, on the other 
hand, the theory of materialism is burdened with 
great difficulties. Berard shows, from various facts, 
that it is not so certain as has been generally held 
that the brain is even the sole condition of sensation, 
** The souV' he concludes, therefore, " is one, indi- 
visible, immaterial. United to a body, it can come 
into this union only as a spirit, and not according to 
the law which unites body to body. It is not in jux- 
taposition with the organs, it is not interposed; it 
is simply present to them ; it there feels ; it imparts 
and receives activity. It is linked in the exercise of 
its activity to certain physiological and vital condi- 
tions, without which it could not display its faculties ; 
but it does not owe its faculties to them : it is a force, a 
power, working in harmony with other forces, which, 
likewise united to the organism, have yet their special 
functions and properties." — Doctrine of tlie Relations 
of the Physical and Moral in Man, Paris^ 1823. 

VIREY. 

i 

ViBEY,in his treatise on Vital Power (1823), takes 
the same general ground. The active power which 
is displayed in the universe is not to be conceived as 
a property or as a result of matter ; it is a principle 
by Itself, pervading, informing, and actuating matter, 
and producing all the phenomena of nature. Man 
is not a compound of material particles, whose or- 
ganic combination engenders all the vital functions, 
but a simple force which penetrates, animates, and 
disposes the organism, and there produces the phe- 
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Domena of life. Grod is the oreator of all these pow* 
ers. 

We pass now to the psychological cmd metaphysk 
ical writers. 

. KEKATRY. 

Keratry (born in 1769) published an ontblogical 
work under the title of Moral and Physiological In- 
ductions. In the beginning there existed nothing but 
the Absolute Being. He was intelligent ; willed to 
create ; penetrated the infinite void of non-being, the 
eternal ground of the possibility of matter and spirit ? 
gave reality to them, in the innumerable different 
forms of combination with which the universe is fill* 
ed. In our world there resulted three great species 
of beings, mineral, vegetable, and animal — ^mixed be- 
ings, which all exhibit the alliances of spirit (or force) 
and matter in different degrees. These beings sub- 
sist for a time, then die ; then force and matter, be- 
fore united, are dissolved, not, however, to return to 
nonentity, but to go into new combinations. Of the 
soul of man, in particular, such is the constitution, 
that at the beginning it is united to the body only 
that it may afterward be set free, and reappear in 
different relations, where, doubtless, it will have oth- 
er organs, more delicate and more perfect than those 
it possesses here below. Such is his theory of the 
creation by God of the spiritual and material world ; 
their terrestrial union ; their restoration in another 
world. 

These ideas are developed by anidogies and de- 
scriptions of a poetical cast, and by physiological and 
physical considerations. 

His moral principles partake of a refined selfish^ 
ness, though elevated by their alliance with his belief 
-*n God, in immortality, and a future life. He makes 
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morel oUigation rest on the generous and benevolent 
satisfaction of virtue, the sentiment of well-being that 
accom|>anies it. - He makes happiness exclusively 
the chief end of man, and therefore the principle of 
virtue, forgetting that man was made for goodness ; 
and, if made for happiness, it is because happiness is 
the consequence, the token, and reward of goodness. 
He thus resolves virtue into a certain kind of utility, 
though widely different from the utility of Volney 
and the. grosser utilitarians. In a similar way he 
explains the beautiful into a form of the useful. 

MASSIAS. 

Massias (born in 1764) published a number of 
philosophical works, in which he not only opposed 
the principles of materialism, but attempted to estab* 
lish the foundations of philosophy more securely than 
in his view had before been done. His disquisitions 
relate to nearly all branches of philosophy. His Rem 
IdUons of Man to Nature and ^Nature to Man^ and 
his Problem of ike Mind^ are his principal works. 
His views do not appear to contain anything pecu- 
liar, except the pretension of having discovered a firm 
basis for philosophy in a fact overlooked, in his opin« 
ion, by other philosophers. To us it seems to be an 
attempt, so far as it amounts to anything, analogous 
to those of Malebranche and Cud worth, to imagine 
on explanation of the inexplicable fact of the mutual 
influence of mind and matter in the human organism. 
We will, however, give the author's own words : " It 
is impossible to conceive any modification of our own 
being without an organic action ; an intelligent action, 
which causes or which perceives it ; and a universal 
action, which gives law both to .the organization and 
the intelligence, and maintains them in their^ form 
and character. 
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^ If it is undeniably true that nature acts eoDtinii- 
ally upon our organization, exciting and regulating 
its operations, and if, nevertheless, this intervention 
has hitherto been made no account of, but man has 
always been considered apart from this primitive ele- 
ment of his being, it follows that no philosophy has 
yet been able to solve the problem of the mind, and 
lay the sure foundations of human knowledge. . •' . 
This relation, this third element of the constitution 
of man, of which no account has hitherto been made, 
forms a ternary unity, having in itself the catue 
of its action, and, consequently, the means and the 
efect ; and out of itself, consequently, its object* its 
stimulus, and its regulative principle, which, in per- 
ception, it associates with its action. • • • Man is thus 
a finite creature, dependant in his organization and 
his thinking upon the universe, and the laws which 
govern the universe, to the action of which he asso. 
ciates himself by perception and intelligence, and, in 
respect to his free-will, subject to the law. of duty» 
which he can obey or disobey." 

DEGERANDO. 

Degerando, in his earlier works, was a follower o! 
Condillac, but subsequently abandoned his system^ 
and attached himself to the spirit of the philosophy 
introduced by Royer-CoUard and Cousin. He has 
not written any systematic works ; but his book on 
Moral Improvement, and his Com]>arative History 
of Philosophy, are pervaded by an elevated and spir- 
itual tone of thinking, and have been much esteemed. 

LAROMIGXriERE. 

Laromiouiere has been mentioned as having given 
a special direction to the philosophical movement in 
France. He was a writer of eminent abilities, ii». 
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bued with the true philosophical spirit ; simple^ lively, 
and acute in thinking ; clear, easy, and graceful in 
style ; expressing his ideas with equal elegance and 
precision. He was generally ranked among the dis- 
ciples of Condillac ; yet he introduced many impor- 
tant modifications, combating the sensual system on 
some points, and abandoning it on others. In regard 
to the faculties of the human mind, he does not follow 
Condillac either in the order of their development, or 
the number and systematic relation of them. But 
one of the most important points in which he departs 
from his master is in respect to the explanation which 
he -gives of the principle of the faculties. Instead of 
seeking for the germe of them in the sensitive pass- 
ivity, in sensation, he finds it in an opposite element, 
in the activity* Condillac supposes the soul alto- 
gether passive ; Laromiguiere believes it to be like- 
wise active, and makes this activity an absolutely 
essential condition of its development. 

So, also, he differs materially from Condillac on 
the question of the origin of ideas. With Condillac 
they are all derived from sensation alone as their 
origin and cause. Laromiguidre distinguishes be- 
tween the origin and matter of ideas, and the instru- 
ment and means of their production ; . between the 
matter of ideas or perceptions, and the form of them : 
the former he admits to be derived from sensation, 
but the latter is given by the intellectual activity. 
To experience a sensation is not in itself to think : 
this is a function of the intellectual activity. This 
activity is therefore admitted as an original attribute 
of the mind, and a co-ordinate source of knowledge. 
This view is contrary to the system of Condillac, and 
comes much nearer to the doctrine of Reid and Kant. 

As to the rest, his analysis and classification of 
the faculties of the human mind is liable to many ob- 
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jections, which were brought forward by De Birm 
and others. His lectures, however, exerted a very 
salutary influence in weakening the exclusive coo* 
trol of sensualism ; and were better adapted to thia 
end, from the fact of their coming from a. disciple of 
CondiUac,and in the form they took, than if they had 
been in open, thorough, and consistent opposition* 

DB BISAN. 

Mains de Biban (bom in 1766, died in 1824) was 
originally a disciple of Cabanis and De Tracy; but 
afterward abandoned their system, and, in his Ex- 
amination of the Lectures of Laromigoiere, main- 
tained that the soul is a cause, a power, an active 
principle : a view which he carries out to the exclu- 
sion of almost every other. He afterward maintain- 
ed a modified form of the system of Leibnitz : an ab- 
solute spiritualism, which explains God, man, and the 
world, their essence and relations, by active princi- 
ples and their activities. He adopted the monadism 
of Leibnitz, all but its doctrines of pre-established 
harmony and fatal predestination. He sets out from 
the observation of consciousness. This reveals the 
soul as an active force : active in all the modifica* 
tions of the .mind. External . objects are only for. 
ces ; consciousness recognises tliem only as causes 
of certain impressions ; their different properties are 
different modes of their action. Minerals, vegetables, 
animals, all bodies, all beings in nature, are only for- 
ces or combinations offerees : active substances and 
their various actions. All forces 'are not, like the 
soul, intelligent and free, but all are more or less 
endowed with activity ; even resistance, that most 
passive quality of matter, as it is commonly consid* 
ered, is but a mode of activity. There are, there- 
fore, not two sorts of substances in the world, forces 
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and particles, but only forces ; extension, form, etc., 
are only the impression produced by the active ele 
ments, whose property or mode of action is resist* 
ance. Matter is, accordingly, the continuity and co- 
existence of resisting forces producing a certain im. 
pression. Matter, therefore, is n«t denied anymore 
than spirit ; only their substantial difference is denii 
ed ; both are explained in the same way ; both are 
forces. 

To explain the relations which exist between the 
soul and the body on these principles, becomes, in 
the view of De Biran, an easy thing. It is no long* 
er necessary to inquire how a simple and active sub- 
stance, and an inert and compound substance, can act 
and react upon each other ; no need of imagining a 
mediator, half spirit, half matter : a contradictory no- 
tion, and useless besides ; no need of the hypothesis 
of occasional causes or of pre-established harmony, 
Which suppress the fact instead of explaining it ; and, 
finally, no need of taking refuge in our ignorance, 
and bowing down to a mystery. We have only to 
reflect that the relations of body and soul are only 
relations of forces, of action and reaction. These 
forces, according to their peculiar degrees and modes 
of activity, appear now active^ now passive ; they are 
some of them the body, and some of them the mind. 

The Creation is a composition of forces ; the Cre« 
ator is himself a force, an active principle ; infinite, 
eternal, all-pervading ; possessed of the plenitude of 
intelligence, goodness, bliss, will, and power. — Such 
is De Biran's doctrine of im materialism. We shall 
make no other remark upon it than that the ques. 
tion of adopting or rejecting it turns entirely upon 
the question whether, in the analysis of conscious* 
ness, wcfind: 1. Sensations or impressions ; 2. Th^ 
reference of them to a cause or force ; 8. An in- 
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passive substance, in which the force resides, or witL 
which it is connected. — The common sense of aian 
kind believes the latter. 

ROTER-COLLARD. 

Peter Paul Rovbr-Collard was born aL<3ut th« 
year 1768. Before the revolution he was ati advo- 
cate in the Parliament of Paris. During the revolu- 
tion he was for a long time member of the Comma, 
nal Council and of the Council of Five Hundred 
His moderation, and his hatred of anarchy and blood 
shed, subjected him to persecution during the Reigr 
of Terror, and he withdrew into retirement, and de- 
voted himself to philosophical studies. In 1811 he 
became dean of the Faculty of Letters at the Nor- 
mat School, where he lectured with great applause. 
Subsequently, in 1814, he returned to public life; 
was president of the Council of Public Instruction , 
and when removed from that office on account of his 
liberal principles, was chosen a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, of which body he became president. 
He was at the head of the political party of the Doc* 
irinaireSf who opposed the movements both of the ul- 
tra-liberal and of the royalist parties. 

This celebrated man is entitled to an eminent place 
in the history of philosophy, less as a philosopher 
than as a professor. He was not the founder of a 
new system, but the eloquent and able expounder of 
the philosophy of Reid, and the successful opponent 
of the sensual system, which, up to the time when he 
began his lectures in 1811, was the ruling philosophy. 
The task he undertook required eminent personal 
qualities, and they were combined in him : a mind 
singularly vigorous, profound, and clear ; ease, pre- 
cision, and force of language ; richness of imagina- 
tion, and great eloquence. The influence he exerted 
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was prodigious ; it wrought a complete revolution in 
the philosophy of France. Of his philosophical la. 
boars, nothing exists in print but fragments of his 
lectures, published with explanations by his pupil 
JoufiTroy, in connexion with the works of Reid. 

In opposing the doctrines of Condillac and the 
sensual school, Royer-Collard rested chiefly upon the 
doctrines of Reid, whose system he expounded and 
enforced with great ability, though he has modified 
it in some respects by the manner and form of his 
applications, developed it more fully on some points, 
and added some special analyses of his own, particu** 
larly in regard to the theory of perception. 

Directing against Condillac the objections urged by 
Reid against the doctrine of Locke, Berkeley, and 
Hume, he shows that, by the system which resolves 
all mental phenomena into sensation, we can have no 
knowledge of the existence of an external world. 
All we know are certain states of our own mind in 
sensation : we call them properties of an external 
substance, of matter existing out of the mind* But 
how do we know that there is any such substance 
really existing? By the sensual system we cannot 
know it ; for it is in itself not a matter of sensation. 
We must even pronounce that it does not exist ; for 
sensation is all the existence there is for us. 

Royer-Collard then explains his view of the man- 
ner in which we attain the knowledge of the existence 
of the external world. It is in virtue of a fisict of 
consciousness which he calls natural induction. It 
is not a reflective process, like scientific induction, 
but a spontaneous and necessary action of the mind 
which leads us to the idea and irresistible belief in 
the reality of the world without us. This feet is 
much insisted on, described and analyzed with great 
precision. It is at bottom, however, substantia^'' 
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one of Reid's principles of common sense, or Stew, 
art's fundamental laws of human belief; and where 
Royer.Collard has gone farther than Reid in minute 
analysis, he has sometimes rendered himself liable to 
objections. 

In like manner, he shows that the ideas of substance, 
cause, time, space, etc., cannot be explained on the 
principles of Ck)nd iliac. They are not matters of 
sensation : they can in no way be resolved into any 
modification of it. So, likewise, of moral ideas. 

Royer-CoUard rendered important service to the 
progress of philosophy in France by his clear, ori- 
ginal, and striking expositions of the method of ob- 
servation and experiment in application to philosophy. 

But the chief monuments of the powerful influence 
he exerted are his disciples and successors. He 
founded a school ; he gathered around him a body 
of ardent and elevated young minds. To them he 
imparted his zeal, his spirit, his method, and his prin- 
ciples. In their labours we recognise the heart and 
mind of their master; while, at the same time, in 
conformity with the spirit which he inculcated, they 
have not rested in mere repetition of his particular 
views : if in some respects they have more fully de- 
veloped and extended the doctrines of Royer-Ck>llard, 
in others they have taken the course of free and in- 
iependent inquiry. Among his disciples, the most 
celebrated is Cousin. 

COUSIN. 

Victor Cousin, born in 1792, was educated at the 
iAirmal School, where he became an instructer in 
1612. In 1815 he succeeded Royer-Collard as pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the Faculty of Letters in the 
University of Paris. He fell under the displeasure 
''^ government in 1820, and his lectures in Ihe Uni- 
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fersity were suspended ; subsequently the Normal 
School was suppressed. On the fall of the adminis. 
tration of Villele in 1827, he was restored to his 
chair, and commenced a course of lectures, which 
was continued with brilliant success till 1830. He 
was then nnade member of the Council of Public 
Instruction, and principal of the Normal School, 
which he reorganized. In 1831 he went to Germa- 
ny, under a special commission from government to 
examine the state of public instruction in that coun* 
try. His reports have excited much attention. In 
1832 he was made a peer of France, and in 1840 
minister of public instruction*^ 

In philosophy, Ck)usin acknowledges his obligations 
to Laromiguidre and to De Biran, by whom his mind 
was put in a direction contrary to the prevailing sen* 
sualism ; but more especially to Royer-Collard, whose 
pupil and disciple he was l>8fore he became his sue* 
cessor. In his earliest instructions he confined him* 
self chiefly to. expounding the ideas of his master. 
He soon, however, extended his researches into every 
qihere of philosophical inquiry, particularly the crit- 
ical history of philosophy, both ancient and modern ; 
until at length he formed a system of his own, which 
has received the denomination of Eclecticism. 

This system has not been developed at large in 
ftny one complete and systematic work ; but all the 
leading principles of it, with their systematic connex- 
ion and their applications, may be gathered from the 
author's various writings. A brief summary will be 
attempted. 

Exposition. 

The principal points to which everything in this 
■3rstem may be referred, are : its method ; applica- 
tion of its method to psychology ; passage from psy- 
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chology to ontology ; general views on the history of 
philosophy. 

I. Method. 

There is nothing peculiar in the principle of his 
method ; it is the method of induction, which has 
been everywhere proclaimed in the philoso^shy of the 
eighteenth century. It is the same method applied 
to the phenomena of the mind, as in physical science 
is applied to the phenomena of nature. Philosophy, 
equally with physics, is a science of facts. In phys- 
ics these facts are given hy the senses, in philosophy 
by consciousness. In both cases the application of 
the method of induction is substantially the same, 
and governed by the same general rules. In the 
first place, a careful and complete ohservatUm of 
facts ; in the second place, experiment and reasoning 
applied to the facts observed. In philosophy no less 
than in physics, mere observation of facts is barren, 
and leads to no results. It is not suQicient merely 
to listen to nature, we must interrogate it ; it is not 
enough to observe, we must experiment. Ip philos^ 
ophy, reflection is the instrument of experiment, and 
is analogous to the artificial instruments and repro* 
ductive processes of physical experiment. — So much 
for method in general. 

In regard to method in particular, Cousin makes 
psychology the basis and starting-point of all true 
philosophy. Psychology is the observation and class, 
ideation of the phenomena of the mind. These phe- 
nomena must be accurately observedj none omitted ; 
none supposed. They must be observed in simplici- 
ty and good faith. If neglected, or if observed with 
any systematic bias, psychology, and with it all phi* 
losophy, are corrupted at the source : we fall inefvl* 
^ably into byootheses. 
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The true method was proclaimed by Descartes 
by Locke and his followers ; but it was almost im- 
mediately corrupted in its application by systematic 
views. They looked only for such facts as suited their 
preconceived conceptions ; hence facts were partial* 
ly observed and distorted ; observation^ experirhent» 
and induction were vitiated from the beginning. 
They fell into hypothesis. 

On the other hand, the new German philosophy 
has repudiated the psychological method. It begins 
with the absolute, and comes to psychology by meta- 
physics and physics combined. Now, even although 
ontology contain the root of psychology, it can never 
be known until verified by psychological observation ; 
and to set out from it is to enter upon the hazardous 
path of hypothesis* It is to make philosophy, not an 
inductive^ but a c&ngirvuitive science. Building thus 
the structure from the top downward, we are liable 
to substitute for facts arlntrary abstractions and the 
caprices of the imagination. The new German phi- 
losophy has committed a serious error in point of 
method. The psychological method is the true metlvi 
od ; psychology is not the whole of philosophy, but 
it is its foundation. 

n. Application of Method to Psychology. 

Cousin divides all the phenomena ctf consciousness 
into three classes, referable to three great element- 
ary faculties, which in their combinations comprise 
and explain all others. These faculties are sensi. 
bility, activity, and reason. These three faculties 
enter simultaneously into exercise, aod are blended 
together in the unity of consciousness : but, however 
inseparable they may be in the unity of the intellect- 
ual life, they are yet perfectly distinct. 

Sensible and rational &ciB have one cbaraoteristiQ 
II.— 19 
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in common, which distinguishes them from volaotary 
facts : they are both independent of the control of tho 
will ; that is to say, we do not impute sensations and 
judgments of reason to ourselves as the products of 
our own voluntary activity. When the conditions 
of a sensation or a rational idea are accomplished^ 
oar will cannot prevent the sensibility or the reason 
from entering into exercise* The sensation or the 
idea become facts of consciousness necessarily, in 
spite of the will. 

The activity alone is marked with the characteris- 
tics of personality and responsibility. The will is 
the constituent element of personality. It is only in 
the activity of the will that we are able to recognise 
ourselves, to say me ; yet it is only by distinguishing 
ourselves from our sensations and their objects that 
we can have self-consciousness ; and, as we cannot 
perceive ourselves, and distinguish ourselves from 
our sensations, except by a fecUlty of perception in 
general, it follows that the exercise of reason is con- 
temporaneous with the exercise of personal activity 
and with sensible impressions. The essential ele- 
ment of cognition is reason; and consciousness, 
though composed of three integrant and inseparable 
elements, has its most immediate foundation in rea- 
son, without which there would be no possible knowU 
edge, and, consequently, no consciousness. Reason 
is thus intimately connected with personality and 
with sensibility, but it is neither the one nor the oth- 
er. Sensibility is the external condition of conscious* 
ness ; the will is its centre, and reason is its light. 

Of the Sensibility a more particular psychological 
analysis is not necessary here, as there is nothing 
in the system of Cousin which particularly distin- 
4(uishes it from other systems in relation to the or- 
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gans of s^isation, and the classification of their vari- 
ous affections with respect to the corresponding qual- 
ities of external objects. 

The Wn,L is the element of personality and cau- 
sality. Our notion of cause is first apprehended by 
the reason in the consciousness of our own personal 
activity. The movements of the sensibility, desires, 
passions, etc., so far from constituting the will, are 
entirely distinct from it, and may stand in direct op- 
position to it. The will is in its essence a cause, 
a power, a force. The internal causal energy of 
the will must not be confounded with any of its 
instruments or external manifestations. We do not 
find the primitive notion of cause in the action of 
the will on our nervous and muscular organizationi 
and much less in the force communicated by the 
muscles to external objects. A perfect paralysis of 
the muscles could not prevent the internal act of the 
will. The primitive notion 'of personal cause, to 
wit, our own will, becomes the type and condition of 
the notion of cause in general, and of external im- 
personal oauses. 

There is a twofold activity of the will, spontane- 
ous and reflective. The spontaneous is the primitive 
form, the reflective is the ulterior. The fact of 
the former is necessarily presupposed in the latter ; 
we cannot reflect upon what has not existed in a 
spontaneous form. These two forms of activity are 
distinguished by Cousin by the ^ terms spontaneous 
and voluntary, or spontaneity and will, appropriating 
the terms voluntary, and activity, and will to the re- 
flective form of activity. 

All personal acts, whether spontaneous or volun- 
tary, have their cause in an active power ; the activ 
ity is itself the only cause of all particular action? 
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Id this consists the essence of freedom. .The very 
notion of liberty is that of a power which acts by an 
energy within itself — a power of self-determination. 
Liberty is not self-determination in act, but self-de- 
termination in power, which in act, in volitions, de- 
termines itself in this or that particular form. 

In the Reason or intelligence' analysis discovers 
three integrant elements ot laws of thought, which 
both constitute it and govern its activity : 1. The 
idea of infinite (expressed likewise indifferently by 
the terms unity, substance, absolute cause, the abso- 
lute, etc.) ; 2. The idea of the finite (expressed like- 
wise by the terms plurality, phenomenon, relative 
cause, the conditioned, etc.) ; 3. The idea of the re 
lotion between the infinite and finite : a relation not 
simply of inseparable coexistence, but of cause and 
effect. 

These three elemeiUs are given inseparably in the 
primitive synthesis of thought. They constitute the 
unity of reason, which is manifested in this triple ac- 
tion. 

Reason, which manifests itself in these three ideas, 
is not individual or personal. It is not a part of our 
free activity. Reason is constituted and governed 
by these absolute and necessary conceptions. It is 
therefore absolute in its essence ; it is one with the 
eternal and divine reason ; it is relatively human 
only as manifesting itself in the phenomena of hu- 
man consciousness. The necessary convictions of 
reason which we find in our consciousness cannot be 
conceived by us as merely relative to our minds or 
to the minds of our fellow-men. They appear as 
universal truths, truths for all intelligences, truths to 
the divine intelligence equally as to us, but no more 
♦han to us; that is, they are truths in themselves, 
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truths absolute ; truths which we can neither make, 
deny, nor njodify by an act of our own will ; which 
no will in the universe can make, deny, or modify. 
It is only when, by a voluntary act of reflection, we 
fall back upon them as phenomena of our own con- 
sciousness, and they thus become blended with what 
is individual and personal in our consciousness, that 
they have any appearance of being subjective and 
relative to our personality. In itself and its action, 
reason is essentially impersonal. 

All the absolute laws of thought or regulative 
principles of reason may be reduced to two : the 
law of causality, that every phenomenon supposes 
a cause ; and the law of substance, that every qual- 
ity supposes a substance. These two are the funda- 
mental principles, of which all others are derivatives. 
They are given to us contemporaneously in the unity 
of consciousness ; or, if they are to be distinguished, 
the law of substance is logically the first, and that 
of causality the second ; the idea of substance, that 
is, being necessarily implied, as that without which 
there could be no idea of cause : but the law of cau- 
sality is chronologically the first, and that of substance 
the second ; the idea of cause, that is, must be first 
in the order of acquisition as the condition of the 
idea of substance. 

In reducing the laws of thought fundamentally to 
these two. Cousin difiers from preceding philosophers. 
Plato attempted no enumeration and classification. « 
Aristotle gave a complete enumeration of them, but 
he did not reduce them to their fundannental elements ; 
and, besides, his arrangement of them is arbitrary, 
and does not correspond to the development of in- 
telligence. The Cartesians recognised necessary 
truths, but made no attempt at a complete and pre« 
cise enumeration of them. The sensual school o^ 
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the eighteenth century recognised none, and, of 
course, gave no classification. The Scottish school 
restored them to honour, hut gave no complete ac« 
count of them. Kant renewed the attempt of Aris- 
totle, and was the first among the modems who at- 
tempted a complete list of the laws of thought ; but 
he is arbitrary in his classification, and his list is ca- 
pable of reduction. 

The development of reason is twofold. The con- 
stituent elements of reason are all found in conscious- 
ness. But how are they found? In the developed 
state of human intelligence we find them by reflec- 
tion. 7^e finite supposes the infinite, the infinite 
the finite : they are reciprocally correlatives* But 
these elements were notyriginally given in a reflect- 
ive process of intelligence, in which an act of at- 
tention, of willy is blended with reason. Reflection 
only adds itself to what already was in the mind : it 
falls back upon, analyzes, distinguishes, throws clear- 
er light upon, but does not create the elements to 
which it applies itself. Reflection therefore pre- 
supposes an anterior operation of the intelligence. 
As this operation is not of reflection, it does not im. 
ply the exercise of the voluntary activity or will. It 
is therefore an instinctive development of thought ; 
and as intelligence does not begin by negation, this 
primitive operation is an instinctive perception of 
^ruth, an immediate intuition and a pure aflirmation. 

There is thus a twofold development of reason: 
the first primitive, unreflective, instinctive ; the sec 
ond ulterior, reflective, voluntary. The first i^ term, 
ed spontaneous reason, spontaneity of reason, or, 
briefly, spontaneity; the second reflective reason, 
reflection of reason, or, briefly, reflection. 
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III. PasBOge from Psychology to Ontology. 

Ontology is the science of being. It has to do, not 
with mere subjective or phenomenal, but with objec- 
tive or substantial existence. Its province is to an- 
swer the question : Whether anything exists beyond 
the sphere of our own consciousness, and whether we 
can luive certain knowledge of it ? Cousin maintains 
that we can proceed legitimately from the facts of 
consciousness to the knowledge of our own existence, 
of the world, and of Grod. And this knowledge he 
makes to be immediate, positive, and absolute. The 
principle of it he finds in the distinction between 
spontaneous and reflective reason. Reflective rea- 
son becomes subjective by the blending of an element 
of personality, an act of our own will, with the oper- 
ation of reason in our consciousness ; but reason in 
itself is impersonal, and in spontaneous reason there 
is nothing subjective : it i» a pure apperception and 
absolute affirmation. It is immediate cognition, in 
which is given to us everything that subsequently, un- 
der a logical form and by means of reflection, be- 
comes necessary truth. * 

The regular development of reason in conscious- 
ness takes us legitimately beyond the limits of con- 
aciousness, and attains to the knowledge of external 
or objective existence. We must either deny the au- 
thority of consciousness altogether, or admit its au- 
thority without reserve for the facts it attests, even • 
though they transcend the sphere of our phenomenal 
states. The reason, in its development in conscious- 
ness, is no less certain and real than the sensibility 
and the will; its certainty once admitted, we must 
follow it when it conducts us from our own sphere to 
things existing out of ourselves. 

For examplci it is a rational fiict attested by cor 
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scioasness, that, in the view of intelligence, every phe* 
nomenon which is presented supposes a cause. It 
is a fact, moreover, that this principle of causality is 
marked with the characteristics of universality and 
necessity. If it he universal and necessary, to limit 
it would be to destroy it. Now, in the phenomenon of 
sensation, the principle of causality intervenes univer- 
sally and necessarily, and refers this phenomenon to 
a cause ; and our consciousness testifying that this 
cause is not the personal cause which the will repre* 
sents, it follows that the principle of causality coo* 
ducts us to an impersonal cause, to an external cause : 
the aggregate of such causes, generalized as laws, 
make up the outward world, nature, or the universe. 
Here, th^n, is objective existence, but existence re- 
vealed by a principle which is attested by conscious- 
ness. Here is a primary step in ontology, but by 
the path of psychology, that is, of internal observa- 
tion. 

In a similar way we are led to the Cause of all 
causes, to the substantial Ciause, to God ; and not only 
to a God of Power, but to a God of Justice, a God of 
Holiness. 

The laws of thought thus being demonstrated to 
be absolute, induction can make use of them without 
hesitation ; and from absolute principles, obtained by 
observation, can legitimately conduct us to a point 
beyond the immediate sphere of observation itself. 
The two fundamental laws of thought, as has been 
said, are the law of causality and the law of sub- 
stance. 

Applied to the phenomena of our own personal 
activity, they give us the knowJedge of our own sub* 
stantial and causal existence* 

Applied to our sensations, which we cannot refer 
to ourselves as their cause^ they give us th^ external 
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world, nature, in the character of the cauae of the 
jihenomena we experience. 

Thus we have the knowledge of the me and of the 
not-me. These are both given in consciousness as 
limited or finite. 

But it is equally a fact of observation that reason 
does not stop with the finite. As soon as the notion 
of the finite is given, we cannot but conceive the in- 
finite. With every notion of finite cause and sub- 
stance is immediately and necessarily connected the 
notion of infinite cause and substance, that is, of God, 
and of the relation of the finite to the infinite. 

Such as a psychological fact is the necessary de- 
velopment of reason in consciousness. In this tri. 
plicity the unity of consciousness unfolds itself. This 
we now recognise by refiection ; but this process has 
all taken place in the spontaneous reason, and there- 
in gave us immediate and positive cognition before 
we reflected on it; and it still and always gives 
knowledge to such as may, perhaps, never reflect 
upon it. In the spontaneous operation of reason 
mankind instinctively distinguish between their 
thoughts and.v6litions,and the substance and subject 
of them, calling the latter me ; instinctively, also, they 
recognise the relation between thoughts and volitions 
and themselves, referring the former to the lattSr, as 
attribute to substance, and eflect to cause. They 
may never express this in terms; they may never 
reflect upon it ; or they may not possess the power 
of reflection and expression sufficiently to state it ; 
but none the less does the process take place. It is 
the universal proems, the same in all minds, the peas- 
ant and the philosopher; only the philosopher re- 
flects, analyzes, abstracts, and expresses the process 
in logical formulas or with scientific precision. 

So, likewise, the spontaneous reason distinguishes 
II.— 20 
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between sensations and their external causes, and in- 
stinctively recognises the outward world as the sub- 
stance and cause of all the qualities and phenomena 
which the mind observes in sensation. 

So, again, the spontaneous reason, immediately that 
it recognises the me and the not^me, self and the 
world, as finitCy instinctively recognises the infinite 
cause and substance to which everything finite must 
be referred. The finite and the infinite are correla* 
lives in knowledge ; the former cannot be regarded 
aa a matter of positive cognition any more than the 
latter. If we deny the latter as an object of positive 
cognition, we must likewise deny the former; for 
they have both the same title ; both are given insep- 
arably in the unity of consciousness. 

Psychology thus contains and reflects all knowl- 
edge, God and nature no less than man. 

God is the absolute substance and cause ; absolute 
intelligence, will, and goodness. The divine intelli* 
gence is likewise a triplicity in unity. 

Creation is comprehensible and necessary ; that is 
to say, it is the manifestation of the, infinite in the 
finite, of unity in variety, God, as absolute sub- 
stance and absolute cause, is the absolute One. But, 
as absolute cause, we cannot but conceive that Grod 
shouM act ; it is repugnant to reason to conceive that 
the absolute cause should forever remain inactive. 
But we cannot conceive the absolute cause to act 
otherwise than by determining itself; that is to say, 
we cannot conceive the infinite to manifest itself ac- 
tively but in the finite, the unity in variety. For Grod 
to act, then, is to create ; and creation, at least rela- 
tively to our mental constitution, is the necessary 
manifestation of the divine activity* 

Grod is not, however, to be confounded with the 
<-»eation ; nor is God a mtre soul of the world. God 
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is the cause, the universe is the effect While the 
universe, both of intelligent and unintelligent beings, 
is the necessary manifestation of the creative activi- 
ty of God, the Creator still remains in his absolute 
divine essence and personality, distinct from, and un- 
exhausted by, the creation, and retaining all the su*- 
periority of cause to the effect, of infinite cause to the 
(necessarily) finite effect. While, therefore, the cre- 
ation is a manifestation and reflection of God, it is a 
limited, and, therefore, necessarily imperfect reflec- 
tion of him. 

Psychology also contains the principles of all true 
Physics. Two laws, and their connexion in perpet- 
ual reaction, govern and explain the material world. 
These two laws are expansion and attraction. £Li:. 
ternal nature is conceived as an assemblage of for- 
ces, governed by these two laws; the various phe- 
nomena of nature are results of the reciprocal action 
of these laws, and of the multiform determinations 
of these forces. 

In Morals, Cousin strenuously maintains, as the 
only possible condition of a mora) law, that freedom 
of the will which he had also psychologically demon- 
strated as a fact. The moral law can command only 
a free will. The Infinite and Eternal Will is reveal- 
ed to us in conscience in the supreme law : ^ Will 
what is good ;" and the human individual unites with 
the Infinite Will only in freely obeying its voice- 
Repudiating also the doctrine of the exclusive ori- 
gin of our ideas in sensation, and demonstrating that 
our ideas of right and wrong, and of duty, can never 
be found in sensation, nor in consciousness except as 
revealed there by reason, he earnestly opposes every 
form of the sel6$h system by which virtue is rosolvec 
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into ntility, and self-interest made the ground of ob- 
ligation and the motive of action. 

He also opposes all moral systems grounded upon 
i^mpathy or benevolence, or any other sentiment, 
considered as mere sentiments or emotions. Mere 
emotion is variable and contingent, not in itself the 
subject of moral law ; and, even if erected into a 
principle of obligation, would not suffice to explain 
all moral facts, or constitute a system. 

The general principles of the morality of self-in- 
terest are variable and contingent principles, and, if 
erected into an exclusive system, are destructive of 
the*absoIute moral principles revealed in the reason. 

The fundamental maxim of the morality of self, 
interest in regard to an action to be performed is : 
Look only at its consequences relative to perspnal 
happiness. 

The most important general maxims resulting 
from this are : 

Do right, abstain from wrong, from hope or fear 
of the rewards and penalties of civil society ; 

Do right, abstain from wrong, from hope or fear 
of divine rewards or punishments ; 

Do right, abstain from wrong, from fear of blame 
from others, and even of remorse, and in order to 
gain the pleasure of a good conscience and internal 
happiness. 

These contingent principles of seJf-interest oi 
prudence have a legitimate sphere of influence in 
subordination to the absolute principles of the moral 
law, and only in such subordination. But there is 
an absolute, essential, and immutable difference be- 
tween right and wrong. Right and wrong are abso- 
lute and ultimate conceptions of the reason ; all ac- 
tions, conceivable as well as real, in all times and 
-'.es, are necessarily and universally qualified by 
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reason, acoordiDg to these conceptions, as right or 
wrong in themselves, or else they are morally indif- 
ferent. Hence necessary moral principles. 

The conceptions of right and wrong necessarily 
and immediately awaken the idea of obligation, the 
moral law. 

The fundamental principle of obligation, or enun- 
ciation of the moral law, is : Do right for the sake of 
right ; or, rather, Will the right for the ^ke of right. 

The criterion by which an act or resolution may 
be recognised as conformed to this principle, is the 
impossibility of not considering the immediate mo- 
tive of the particular act or resolution as universally 
binding. 

With the conception of right and wrong is con- 
nected not only the absolute conviction of obligation, 
but also of merit and demerit; a principle not to be 
confounded with the moral law, nor with the instinct- 
ive desire for happiness. 

The question of the sovereign good cannot be re- 
solved by a single element. The Epicureans make 
it the satisfaction of the desire for happiness; the 
Stoics make it the fulfilment of the moral law. The 
true solution is in the harmony of both, not as equiv- 
alent principles, but in virtue as the antecedent of 
happinesis. In this connexion the sovereign good is 
constituted of both; but of the two, virtue is the 
chief good. 

In iEkthetics, Cousin maintains the idea of the^ 
Beautiful, as also an absolute conception of the rea- 
son, and, like other absolute ideas, having an absolute 
object existing independently of our necessary con. 
caption. This idea he distinguishes from every form 
of the agreeable or useful, and upon it builds a cor- 
responding system of iSsthetics^ or theory of the artP 
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and criticism of the productions of the creative iin* 
agination. ^ 

IV* AppUcaUon of Rational Psychology to the History 

of Philosophy, 

It is in relation to the views which it takes of the 
history of philosophy that Cousin denominates his 
system eclecticism. Eclecticism is a method rather 
than a system : it is the method by which a system 
is applied to the criticism of all ^other systems, on 
the ground that a truly com^^te and correct system 
will explain the whole history of philosophy, and will 
be itself justified by the history of philosophy. For 
all the great systems that have appeared in history, 
however subversive of each other, contain each some 
portion of truth, and, consequently, some things in 
common with the comprehensive system by which 
they are judged. Eclecticism is therefore a method 
both philosophical and historical. Rational psychol- 
ogy at once explains and is verified by the history 
of philosophy. Three things are accordingly to be 
distinguished in eclecticism: its starting-point, its 
processes, and its end ; or, in other words, its princi- 
ple, its instruments, and its results. It supposes a 
system ts its starting-point and clew through the lab- 
yrinth of history ; its instrument is a rigid criticism, 
sustained on solid and extensive erudition ; its pri- 
mary result is the decomposition of all systems ; and 
its final result the reconstruction from their materi- 
als of a new system, which shall be a complete rep- 
resentation of consciousness in history, and, at the 
same time, correspond to the results of rational psy. 
chology. 

The application of this eclectic methctd discloses, 
as a matter of fact in the history of phil"»sophy, four 

n systems, which comprehend all the attempts df 
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the philosophical spirit, and which are found in eve- 
ry great philosophical epoch. These systems are 
sensualism, idealism, skepticism, and mysticism. 

Sensualism takes sensation as the sole principle 
of knowledge. Sensation, indeed, is the principle of 
a large share of our knowledge, but not of the 
whole. Sensualism has therefore an element of 
truth : its error is in its exclusive pretension of ex- 
plaining all knowledge by sensation. Its consequen- 
ces are materialism, fatalism, and atheism. 

Idealism, on the other hand, makes the intelligence 
or the ideas, ^hich are the laws of reason, the sole 
principle of knowledge. An important part of our 
knowledge has, indeed, its origin in reason, but not 
all ; and idealism, by erecting a partial truth into a 
universal one, finds all reality in the mind, denies 
matter, and absorbs all things, Grod and the universe, 
into individual consciousness, and that into thought. 

Skepticism, disgusted with the extravagances of 
the two exclusive systems, easily demonstrates the 
error that there is in both ; but not distinguishing 
the part of truth and the part of error that there is 
in both, it falls likewise into exdusiveness, declares 
every system false, and finally, with equal extrava- 
gance, declares that there is no such thing as certain- 
ty, thus falling into the absurd and suicidal dogma- 
tism : it is certain that there is no certainty. 

Mysticism is not the despair of philosophy and the 
renunciation of reflection to take refuge in religious 
authority, though this is a state of mind not infre- 
quent ; but it is reflection itself, grounding a system 
on an element of consciousness overlooked by sen- 
sualism, by idealism, and by skepticism — the ele- 
ment of spontaneity, which is the basis of reflection, 
reason, namely, referred to its eternal principle, and 
speaking with his authority in the human inte^' 
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gence. But this system, overlooking the other ele- 
ments of human nature, engenders multiplied extrav- 
agances, such as were displayed in the Alexandrian 
school, and have been displayed in every age. 

These four systems contain all the fundamental 
elements of philosophy, and, consequently, of the his- 
tory of philosophy. They have each their part of 
truth, which it is the business of ectecticism to dis- 
tinguish from their part of error, and to combine to- 
gether into the unity and harmony of a comprehen- 
sive system. 

Ohservaiions. 

1. In adopting the method of internal observation, 
and making psychology the basis of all philosophy. 
Cousin agrees with Locke and the sensual school, 
with the Scottish school, and with Kant, and differs 
from Schelling and the new German philosophy. 

But he refuses to limit philosophy within the sphere 
of psychology, and contends for a philosophy of the 
absolute and infinite. In this respect he differs from 
Locke, Reid, and Kant, and agrees with Schelling 
and the later Germans. 

But while he agrees with Schelling in making the 
absolute and in6nite a positive in knowledge, he dif- 
fers fundamentally from him in the mode of attain- 
ing it. Cousin finds it in consciousness ; Schelling 
in a faculty transcending consciousneiss : Cousin in 
the spontaneous reason ; Schelling in Intellectual In- 
tuition, which, being a faculty out of consciousness, 
is a pure hypothesis. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the peculiarity of 
the system of Cousin consists not merely in making 
the absolute and infinite a matter of positive cogni- 
tion, but in holding the twofold distinction of reason 
into spontaneous and reflective, and in maj^ing the 
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former, as impersonal, and, therefore, not subjectivsi 
the facahy of immediately knowing the absolute and 
infinite. The spontaneous reason apprehends the 
absolute and infinite by an act of positive knowledge ; 
it reveals them in consciousness, but without there- 
by making them merely subjective. 

It is, indeed, the great problem of speculative in- 
quiry, whether there can be any objective knowledge 
of the unconditioned, or, in other words, whether phi- 
losophy is possible, considered as anything more than 
the observation and analysis of the phenomena of 
consciousness. The objective reality of the infinite 
and absolute may, however, be admitted on either 
ground. Reid and Kant admit the existence of God on 
the ground of the necessary convictions of the reason 
(we need not here advert to the difl^rences in their 
modes of arriving at their result); Schelling and 
Cousin admit the Divine existence on the ground of 
positive knowledge. The former attain to God by 
Faith, the latter by Cognition. In a practical point 
of view, it may be thought to come to the unimpor- 
tant verbal question whether our conviction of the 
Divine existence be a belief or a knowledge. But 
in speculation the difference is material. 

2. The system of Cousin has been accused of pan- 
theism. This charge is denied by the author. Pan- 
theism is certainly not expressed anywhere in his 
writings, but the reverse ; nor is there anything in 
his principles from which it becomes a necessary 
consequence, taking the word either in its proper or 
improper sense. He neither (in the proper sense of 
the word pantheism) confounds the infinite with the 
finite, making Grod to be nothing but the collective 
Whole of the universe, nor (in the improper sense 
of the word) confounds the finite with the infinite^ 
denying, that is, the substantial existence of the fin*' 
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and making the Infinite One the only Being. Spiao* 
za and the Eleatics make Grod the sole substance, and 
a mere substance, of which all finite particular be- 
ings are merely attributes or qualities. Cousin rep- 
resents God, not only as the absolute substance, but 
also as the absolute cause, free, personal, and intelli- 
gent, and perfectly distinct from finite beings, which 
are his creatures. The Infinite One is neither iden- 
tified with the Whole, nor is the distinct substantial 
existence of the world, the substantial and personal 
existence of man, absorbed into the Absolute Unity* 
On the one hand, the collective Whole of all things 
does not constitute Grod ; nor, on the other, is the 
collective Whole merely modes of God, the One and 
Sole Being. He neither makes the All the only Be- 
ing, nor God the only Being. 

8. The system of Cousin, from what has been 
seen in the exposition, must not be confounded with 
the Alexandrian doctrines, as perhaps the term ec- 
lecticism might at first lead one to imagine. That 
system, though professing the principle of eclecti- 
cism, belongs to the class denominated by Cousin 
mystical. Neither, as will be obvious from what 
has been said in the foregoing pages, is it the ab- 
sence of jsystem. Eclecticism is a system, or, rath- 
er, it supposes a system, sets out from a system, 
and applies a system. It takes a system as the cri- 
terion of the truth or falsehood of the systems it 
judges. Nor is it the mixture of all systems. It 
is the very opposite of syncretism. It does not 
mix ; it chooses out : it does not confuse ; it dis- 
criminatea* 
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NOTE. 

Disdples of Cousin. — Jouffroy, 

Cousin has gathered around him numerous disci- 
ples, several of whom have already distinguished 
themselves in the cultivation of philosophy. Among 
these are Damiron, Jouffroy, Gamier, Yacherot. 

Of these, the most distinguished is Theodore Jouf- 
FROY, born in 1796, and now professor of philosophy 
in the Faculty of Literature in Paris. He is the 
translator of Stewart's Outlines of Moral Philosophy, 
which he accompanied with a valuable preface ; also 
of Reid's Works, with which he connected the Frag, 
ments of Royer-CoUard's Lectures. Though adopt- 
ing the general conclusions of Cousin, he is no mere 
repeater of his ideas, but exhibits eminent abilities 
as an original scientific observer; his modes of 
thinking and developments are entirely his own. 

He has especially devoted himself to illustrating 
and establishing the general principles of the true 
psychological method of observation, and to morals. 
The great question, in his view, which lies at the 
bottom of all genuine philosophical inquiries, is that 
which concerns the nature and the destiny of man ; 
two distinct points, yet never to be separated. This 
view constitutes the unity of his philosophical la- 
bours, which have been devoted to the progressive 
development of his ideas on this question. Of the 
lectures he has given in this course, a portion, under 
the title of IrUrodtiction to Ethics, has been publish- 
ed, which contains a critical review of the various 
systems that have prevailed in relation to the fun- 
damental principles of morality. Another volume, 
containing the full exposition of his own systematic 
views, is to complete this Introduction ; and this is to 
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be followed by four other works pa the different 
branches of ethics. 

Of this course it is not time to speak ; only it is 
but just to remark of the portion already published, 
that it is a production of the very highest ability, 
characterized by a scrupulous adherence to the 
methods of psychological observation, by the great* 
est depth and accuracy of thought, united with a 
transparent clearness of method and style. It pro- 
ciaims and vindicates the absolute and immutable 
distinction of right and wrong, the absolute law of 
vnoral obligation, and the idea of right in itself as the 
native of moral action. 



■.c. 
640 
630 
629 
611 
608 
596 



597 
584 
561 
557 
548 
547 
543 
£40 
5.16 
504 
500 



496 
494 
490 
489 
480 
472 



CHRONOLOGICAL TAfiLS 

or TBI 

>'.€IT0RT OE PHILOSOPHY 

P«OM THI TIME OF TBALEf. 



Thales bom» according to ApoUodonu. 

Solon born. 

Thales born, according to Meinen. 

Anaximander bom. 

Pythagoraa born, according to Larcher. 

Solon publiahea hia lawa. Pberecydoa bom about ihia 
time. 

Thalea prodicts an eclipse. 

Pythagoraa born, according to Meinera. 

Solon died. 

Anaximenea floariahed. 

Thalea died. 

Anaximander died. 

Thales died, according to some. Pherecydea died. 

Pythagoraa founds a school at Crotona. 

Xenopnanea at Elea. 

Pythagoras died. Parmenides flourished, according to some. 

Anaxagoras and Philolaaa bom. Heraclitoaand L«ncippua 
floariahed. 

Anaximenes died. 

Ocellus Lucanus flourished. 

Democritus bora. 

Battle of Marathon. 

Pythagoras died, according to aome. 

Battle of Salamis. 

Diogenes of ApoUonia floariahed. 
470 Democritus bora, according to Thrasvllus. 
469 Socrates bora. Parmenides flourianed. 
460 Parmenides comes from £lea to Athena with Zeno. 

Archelaua flourished. Democritus bora, according to Apol 
lodoras. 

Empedocles flourished, according to some. 
456 Anaxagoraa cornea to Athfios, 
450 J XenophoD bom. 
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B.C. 

444 Melissus. 

Gorgias writes his treatise OfNatun. 

442 Protagoras — Prodicus flourished. 

432 Beginning of the Peloponnesian War. 

43 1 Anaxagoras accused of impietj. 

430 Plato born, according to Corsiiu. 

428 Anaxagoras died. 

427 Gorgias sent to Athens. Diagoras floariahed. 

414 Diogenes of Sinope born. 

407 Democritas died, according to Enaebiua. 

404 End of the Peloponnesian War. 

400 SocKATBs died. His diaciplea withdraw to Megan. Ea 

clid flourished. ^ 

389 First voyage of Plato to Sjrracaae. 

384 Aristotle ham. Pyrrtio bom. 

380 Antisthenes and Aristippus flourished. 

Aristotle goes to Athens. 

Eudoxus the Pythagorean flourished. 

364 Second voyage of Plato to Syracuse. 

361 Thifd Voyage of Plato to Syracuse. 

360 Xenophon died. 

356 Alexander bom. 

348 Plato died. Speusippua succeeds him. 

347 Aristotle attaches hinoself to Hermias. 

343 Ariatotle preceptor of Alexander. 

340 Diogenes and Crates, Cynics. Pyrrho and Anaxarchw 

flourished. Zeno of Citium bora. 

339 Speusippus died. Xenocrates begins to teach. 

337 Battle of Cheronea. Epicuras born. 

336 Philip, king of Macedon, died. Alexander aueeeeda him. 

335 Aristotle opens his school at the Lyceum. 

324 Diogenes the Cynic died. 

323 Alexander the Great died. Ptolemy Lagus in Egypt 

322 Aristotle died. Theophrastus succeeds him. 

320 Demetrius Phalereus and Dicearchus of Messina flourishad 

316 Arcesilaua died (or later). 

314 Xenocrates died. Polemo succeeds him. 

313 Theophrastus becomes celebrated. Crates. 

305 Epicuras opens his school at Athens. 

300 Stilpo and Theodoras the Atheist flourished. 

Zeno founds a school at Athens. 

Diodoras and Philo. 

888 Pyrrho died. Strato succeeds him. 

286 Theophraatus died. 

285 Ptolemy Philadelphus king <rf Egypt. 

280 Chrysippus born. 

272 Timon fiourisbed. 

270 Epicuras died. 

869 Strato died. Lycon succeeds him. 

264 Zeno the Stoic died (or later). Cleanthea succeeds bim. 
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B.C. 

260 
241 
217 
212 
208 

185 
155 

146 

142 
135 
129 
115 
107 
106 

86 

84 
69 
63 
50 



Perseus. Aristo of Chios. Herillus flourished. 

Arcesilaus died (or later). 

Carneades bom. 

Zeno of Tarsus flourished. 

Chrysippus died, accordiog to Menage. Diogenes of Babr 

Ion. 
PansBtius died (according to others, later). 
Embassy of the Athenians to Rome (Critolaus, Carneades 

the Stoic, and Diogenes of Babylon). 
Greece and Carthage subdued by Rome. 
Antipater of Tarsus. 
Macedonia a Roman province. 
Posidonius bom. 

Carneades died. Clitomachus succeeds hioL 
Panstius accompanies Scipio Africanus to Alexandria 
Cicero bom (or, according to some, 106). 
Clitomachus died. Succeeded by Philo. 
Posidonius flourished. 
Sylla takea Athens. Philo flees to Rome. 
Antiochus. 

Lucretius bora (according to others, earlier). 
Antiochus died. 
Judea a Roman province. 
Posidonius died. Succeeded by Jaaonu 
Lucretius died. 
Cratippus the Peripatetic flourished. 



48 

or > Cicero died. 

43j 

301 

271 



Egypt a Roman province. 

Augustus emperor. Pfailo the Jew born. 



A.D. 

2 



14 
15 
83 
34 
37 
41 
50 
54 
65 
66 



Roman Emperors, 
Auguftiw. 



Tiberius. 



Caligula. 
Claudius. 

Nera 



Seneca bora. 

Sextius the Pythagorean. 

Nicholas of Damascus and Xefiarchus 

flourished. 
Athenodonis the Stoic. 

Sotion. 

Deathof our Lord. 
Philo the Jew flourished 
Flavius Josephus bom. 

Plutarch of Cheronea bora. 

Seneca put to death. 
Corautos and Musooius exiled. 
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A.D. 

09 

70 
79 
81 
82 
89 


Galba, Otho. 
Vitellias. 

Titne. 

Domitian. 


90 
97 
99 


Ncnra. 
Trajan. 


118 
120 
122 
131 


Hadrian. 


134 
138 
139 


Antoninus Piaa. 


161 
165 


Marcns Aurelios. 
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170 



180 



185 
193 



Commodos. 



Pertinaz. 

Salvias. 

Julian. 

Septimiua Severus. 



200 

205 ' 

212 CarftcalU. 



218 
220 
222 
^38 



Marcrinus. 
Heliogabalus. 
Alexander Severoa. 



I 



ApoUonius of Thyane nourished. 
Euphrates of Egypt 

Mnsoniua recalled from exile. 
Philosopbers and mathematiciana baiii 

ished from Rome. 
Justin Martyr bora. 
Epictetus flourishsd. 
Apollonias of Thyane died. 
Plutarch flouriahed. 
Tacitus. 
The €huMic9. 
Secundns of Athens. Plutarch died. 

Euphrates died. 
Galienus bom. Phavonnus. 
Basiiides the Gnostic 
I Arrian flourished. 
The Rabbi Akhiba died. 
Calviatua Taurus. ApoUonius the 

Stoic. 
Basiiides the Stoic. 
Apuleius. 

Alcinous. Numenius. 
Peregrinua the Cynic died. 
Justin Martyr died. 
Lucian. 

Athenagoras and Tatian. 
Atticus the Platonist 
Bardesanes. 
Maximus Tyrius. 
Sextus Empiricns. 
Irenasus. 

The Rabbi Juda. The Talmud. 
Origen born. 

Ammonius Saccas founds a schooL 
The New.Platonists. 
Clement of Alexandria. 
Alexsnder of Aphrodiaia. 
Galienus died. 

Plotinus born. Philostiatas. 

Clement of Alexandria died. Sue 
ceeded in the achool of Alexandria 
by Pantanus. 

Tertullian died. 



Plotinus becomes the diaciple of Am* 
maniuai 
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&.D. 


Roman Emperors^ 




233 




Porphyry. Ulpian. 


235 


Maximin 




238 


Gordinn. 




239 


Gordiaa II. 




242 


• 


Plotinus travels in the East. 


243 




Plotinus comes to Rome. 


244 


Philip. 




246 




A melius disciple of Plotinus. 


250 


Trajan Deciiis. 




252 


Trebonian 






Gallus and Vibioa 


Longinus flourished. 




Hostiiianus 


• 


253 


iErnilius Valerian. 


Origen died. 


269 


Piavias Claudius. 




270 


Aurelian. 


Plotmus died. 


275 




Longmus put to death. 


276 


Tacitui. 


* 


277 


Probus. 


Manicheism, 


282 


Aurelius Cams. 




284 


Di()cletian. 


Amobius. 


304 


Constantme and 
Maximin. 


Porphyir<^*'Bd. 


306 


Constantine. 




321 


Con«tantine be- 
comes a Ohhatian. 


lambllcbns flourished. 




Lactantius flourished. 


326 




Amobius died. 
Lactantius died. 


333 




lamblicbus died. TbeoustiaB 


337 


Constandne and 
Constans. 




340 




Eusebhis died. 


354 




Augustine born. 


355 




ThemistiuB teaches at CkMUiantinoplA 


360 


Claudius Julian. 


Sallust. 


363 


Jovian. 




364 


Valentinian and Va> ' 






lens. 




379 


Theodouus. 


Eunapius. 


380 




Nerneaius flourished. 


384 




Didymuv of Alexandria. Jerome flou 
isheii. 


39! 




Gregory Nazianxen. 


394 




Gregory Nyasen. 


395 


Arcadius add Ho- 


D/vision of 'the Roman EmpiroL 




norius. 


* 


398 




Ambrose died. 


400 




Nemesius died. 


401 




Plutarch, son of Neator, ikmiithfld* 



II.— 21 



S06 

A.D. 

402 
408 
409 
410 
4)2 
415 
418 
430 
434 
450 
457 
470 

474 

476 

480 
485 

487 
490 
491 
518 
526 
527 
529 

^"533 



539 

549 
563 
575 
582 
602 
604 
610 
622 
636 
641 



668 
673 
665 
694 
608 



CnnoVOhOGlCAh JABIiS. 



Arcadius. 
TheodoBius II. 



Marcian. 
Leol. 



Leo 11. 

Zeno the Isaurian. 
Knd 01 the Western 
BiApire. 



Anastasins. 
Justin I. 

Justinian. 



Justinian IL 
Tiberius II. 
Maurice. 
Phocas. 

Hendius. 



Constans III. and 

IV. 
Constantine U. 
Constans V. 

Justin II. 
Leontius. 
Tiberius UL 



Macrobius. Pelagius. 

Synesius. 

Procius bora. 

Death >of Hypatia. 

Pelagius condemned. 

Augustine. 

S]^rianus flourished. 

Hierocles. Oiympiodorus floorisbed. 

Claud ian of Messina flourished. 

Boetbius died. 
Marcian Capella flourished. 



SaWian. Cassiodorus bom. 
Proclus died. Succeeded by Marimis. 

Ainmonios, son of iJemuas. 
iEoeas of Gaza flourished. 
Marinus died. 
Isidore succeeds Marinas. 

Boethius beheaded. 

Philosophical schools formed at Ath- 
ens. 

Damsscius returns from Penia with 

the Plstoniats. 
Philoponus flounshed. 
Cassiodorus shuts himself up in a 

cloister. 
Damascius and Simpliciasflowialied. 

Cassiodorus died 



Gregory the Great 

Plicht of Mohammed. 
Isidore of Seville died. 



The Venerable Bede bom. ' 
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A.D. I Cfr§ek EmpenrB, 
711 J Philippicus. 
713 Anastasius H. 

716 Tbeodoeius III. 

717 Leo III., the Isauri- 
an. 
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735 
736 
741 
753 
754 
776 
706 



800 

804 

814 

840 

855 

856 

875 

877 

679 

880 

886 

887 

691 

899 

912 

919 

937 

954 

974 

980 

967 

999 

1002 

1003 

1020 

1025 

1034 

1036 

1039 

1042 

1055 

1056 

1060 



Constans VI. 
(Caliph Almanzor.) 

Irene. 

Gtmun EfitpttoFM' 
Charieraecne. 
( H aroun Alraachid . ) 

Lewis the PioiiB. 
Lothaire. 
Lewis II. 

Charles the Bald. 
Lewis HI. 

Charles the Fat. 

Amolph. 

Lewis IV. 
CoDrad. 

Henry the Fowler. 
Otho the Great. 

Otho IL 

Otho lU. 

Henry U. 

Conrad 11. 
Henry III. 
Henry IV. 



Bede died. 
Alcuinas born. 



John a{ Damascus died. 
Rbabanns Maarus bom. 



Alkendi flourished. 
Alcuinus died. 



RfaabeniM died. 

J. Scott Erigena comes to Franeib 

Alfred the Great of England. 

Erigena died. 

Photiue died. 



Alfarabi died. 

Avicenna bom. 

Pope Syirester IL 

Sylvester II. died. 
Michael Psellus bom. 

Anselm bora, 
^^cenna died. 

ii?SSj^ enters the convent of Bee. 
HUdeberi^f Lavardin bom. 

Anselm prior i* g^g^ 



868 

A.D. 

1060 
1069 
1091 
109S 

1096 
1100 

1107 
1109 
UU 
1117 
1118 
1120 



1126 
1127 
1134 
1138 
1139 
1140 
1141 
1142 
1146 

1150 
1153 

1154 
1164 

1173 

1180 

1190 
1193 

1198 
1203 
1205 



1206 
1209 
1214 
1S17 
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vcmuM Emptnrw, 



Henry V. 



Lothaiie. 



Conrad III. 



Frederic Barbaros- 
sa. 



Henry VI. 
Otho IV. 



Berenger of Toars died. 
Lanfranc archbishop of CaotertNiiy. 
Bernard of CUirreauz bom. 
Opinions of RosceUinus condemned at 

SoisAons. 
Hugo St Victor bom. 
Michael Paellus died (or later). 
Euatachius of Nicea. 

Anaelm archbishop of Canterbury. 
Alain de Lisle bora. 
Anselm de Laon died. 
Abelard teaches at Paris. 
Abelard monk at St. Oenia. 
William of Champeaux, bishop of 
Chalons, died. 

Al Gazel died at Bagdad. 
Hildebert died. 

Moses Maimonides bom. 
Hugo St. Victor died. 
Gilbert Porretanus bishop of Poictiers. 
Abelard died. 

Ecclesiastical assemblies at Paris and 
Kheims against Gilbert Porretanus. 
Peter Lombard writes his Sentences. 
Bernard of Clairveauz died. 

Gilbert Porretanus died. 

Peter Lombard and Hugo of Amiens 
died. 

Richard St. Victor and Robert of Mi- 
lan died. 

John of Salisbury died. Walter de 
St. Victor. 

Tophail died. 

Albert the Great bom, acconiing to 
some. 

Alain de Lisle «y'*V» . , „ 
Maimonidp- ^^^ ^^^^ ^ Poictiers 

Alb*-*- ^^^ Great bom, accotdinf to 

vthers. 
Averroes died, according to some. 
David de DinanL Amaliic de Char- 

tres died. . 

Roger Bacf-^*^***- ,. , 
Averroea died, accoidmg to 
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A.1I. 

1217 
1218 
1221 
1224 
1234 
1236 

1245 
1247 

1248 



1250 
1251 
1252 
1253 
1254 
1256 
1264 
1273 
1274 

1275 

1277 

1280 
1294 
1300 
1308 
1309 
1310 

1314 
1315 



Frederic II. 



Conrad IV 



Rodolph h 



Adolph of Nftssaa. 
Albert 1. 

Henry VII. 



Lewis y. 



1316 

1322 
1323 
1325 
1330 

1332 

1337 
18431 



Michael Scott at Toledo. 



Bonaventnra bom. 

Thomas Aquinas bom. 

Raymond LuUy bom. 

Albert the Great doctor of theology at 
Paris. 

Alexander of Hales. 

Thomas Aqninas goes to Pans. iEgid- 
ios Colonna bom. 

William of Auvergne, bishop of Paris, 
died. 

Thomas Aquinas begins to teach ac- 
cording to the views of P. Lombard. 

Peter Albano bora. 

Foundation of the SOTbonne. 
Robert Greathead died. 
Nicephonis Blemmydas flourished. 
Thomas Aquinas doctor of theology, 
Vincent de Beauvais died. 

Thomas Aqninas died. Bonaventura 

died. 
J. Duns Scotus and Walter Burleigh 

bom. 
John XXL, pope (Peter Hispanensis), 

died. 
Albert the Great died. 
Roser Bacon died, according to some 
Richard of Middleton died. 
Duns Scotus died. 

George Pachymeres died about thia 
time. 

Raymond Lully died. 

Francis Mayrouis introduces the Ac 

ttu SorbonnieuM. 
.£gidiu8 Colonna died. 
Peter Albano died. 
Occam resists the pope. 
Harvay (Harraus Natalia) died. 
Francis Mayronis died. 
Occam takes refuge with the Emper 

or Lewis. 
William Durand died. 
Theodore Metochyta died. 
Walter Burleigh died. 
Occam died. 
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l.D. 


German Emperors. 




1346 


Charles IV. 




1347 




Occam died, according to otbers. 


134U 




Thomas de Bradwardyne and Rol«rt 
Holkot died. 


1350 




Peeer D' A illy bom. 


1357 




Thomas of Strasburg died. 


1358 




Buridan. 

Gregory of Rimini died. 


1361 


■■ 


J. Tauler died. 


1363 




J Gerson bom. 


1374 




Petrarch bora. 


1379 


Wenceslas. 




1382 


• 


Nicholas Oramns. 


1388 




Thomas k Kempis. 

Bessarion and George of Trebizond 


1395 








bom. 


1400 


Robert 




1401 




Nicholas of Cusa bora. 


1408 




Laurentius Valla bora. 


1410 


Sigtsmund. 


Matthew of Cracovia died. 


1415 


Q 


Emmanuel Cfarysoloras died. 


1419 




J. Weasel Gansfort bom.'^ 


1425 




Peter D' A illy died. 


1429 




J. Gerson died. 


1430 




Theodore Gaza in Italy. 


1435 




Marsilas Ficinus bora. 


1436 




Raymond of Sebonde teaches at Ton 
loose. 


1438 


Albert II. 


Gemisthins Pletho and Bessarion 
come to Florence. 


1440 


Frederic IIL 


Invention of Printing. Foandation of 
the Platonic Academy at Florence. 










Nicholas of Clemange died. 


1443 




Rodolph Agricola bom. 


1453 


Taking of Constan- 






tinople. 
Nicho as V. 


«* 


1455 


Reaehlin bora. 


1457 




Laurentins Valla died. 


1462 




Pomponatins bora. 


1463 




John Picus Mirandola born. 


1464 




Nicholas of Cusa died. 

Cosmo de Medici and Pius IL died. 


1467 




Erasmus bora. 


1472 




Bessarion died. 


1473 




Persecution of the NominaliBts at Fh^ 

• 


1478 




IS. 

Theodore Gaza died. 


1480 




Thomas More bora. 


1481 
'S3 




Francis Philelphns died. 
P^ul Joyius born. 
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A.D. 
1484 

1465 
1166 

1489 
1192 

4493 



1497 
U99 
1500 
150 i 
1508 
1509 
1515 

1517 

1519 
1520 
1522 
1525 

1527 
1529 
1533 

1535 

1536 
1537 
1540 

1511 



German. Empenn. 



MaumtUftn L 



(Bflfinohif «f tlM 
iteformalMii.) ' 

Chaxlea V. 



Julius Cesar Scaliger bom. Lcjtbsb 

born. 
Rodulph Agricola died. 
J. Argyropuius and George Trebiiond 

dtcu, according to some. 
J. Weasel GansforC died. 
Lorenzo de Medici died. Lndoricus 

Vivee bora. 

Thec^raetofl Parecelsas bom. 
John Picas Mirandola died. 
Angelo Politian died. 
Atelancthon bom. 
Marsilos Ficinos died. 
Dominic of Flanders died. 
Jerome Cardan bora. 
Bernardino Telesio bom. 
Andrew Csesaipini bom. 
Peter Ramus bora. MachiaveUi floar 
iahed. 



i e.dinaud L 



1 



Reuchlin died. 

Pomponatius died. 

Machiavelli died. 

Patrizzi bora. 

John Francis Picifi Mirandola slain. 

Montaigne born. 

Cornelius Agrippm died. ThomM 

Moce died. 
£rasmus died. 
J. Fatierdied. 
Ludovicufl Vivos died. 
Institulion of the Jesuits. 
Tiieoplirastus Paracelsus died. Char- 

ron died. 
Copernicus died 

Au)^u8iinf Niphus died (bora 1473). 
Jain«s Sadolel died. Nicholas Tau- 

reiluB and Justus Lipsius bom. 
Paul Jiivius died. Ces. Cremonini 

Simon Porta died. 



u 
1562 



Melancthnn died. 
Francis Bacon bom. 



Anthony Talon 
cbesboia. 



died. Francia Sao- 
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AD. 


German. Empavn, 
Maiiniilian ll. 


1564 


1568 


f • 


1569 




1572 




1574 


• 


1575 




1576 


Rodolph n. 


1577 




1578 


• 


1580 




1581 




1583 




1586 


- 


1588 




1589 




1592 




1596 




1597 




1600 




1603 




1604 




1606 




1614 


Matthiaa. 


I6I9 


Ferdinand II. 


1621 




1623 




1624 




1625 




1626 




1628 




1630 


• 


1632 


- 


1634 




1637 


Ferdinand III. 


1638 




1639 




1642 




1644 




1645 





Thomas Campanella bofn. 

Peter Ramas died. Dan. Seoneft 

bom. . 
J. Sepulveda died. 
R'uberl Ftudd bi>rn. 
Jacob BcBhme born. 
Jerome Cardan died. 
J. B. Van Helmout bom. 
William Berigard born. 
Jordano Bruno leaves Italy. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbary boro. 
Grotius born. 
Jacobus 8chegk died. Lucilio Vanini 

and Le Vayer bora. 
Telesio died 1'bomas Hobbes bom. 
James Zubarella died. 
Montaigne died. 

Gasseridi tiorn. Comnenus bom. 
Kene Dottcartea born. J fibdin died. 
Francis Patrizn^iied. 
Jordano Bruno burned. 
Cluirron and Caesalpini died. 
Francis Picolommi died. 
, NicbolasTiBurellusaDd JuatosLipteOS 

died. 
Martin Schookbors. Francis Snares 

died. 
Fred. Merc. Tan Helmont boin. 
Van mi burned. 
J Barclay died. 
Blaise Pascal bora. 
Jacob Hceh'me died. 
Clauberg, Geulinx, and Wittich bom 
Francis Bacon died. 
Kalpb Gocienitts died. 
Huet born. Cremonmi died. 
^^anche^ died. 
Benedict .'^'pinoia, John Locke^ Syl 

vam Kegis, Samuel Puffendorf, and 

Kichard Cumberland born. 
P. Becker born. 
Daniel Seimert and Robert Fludd 

died. 
Nicholas Malebranche bom. 
Tbum»s Campanelia died. 
Galileo died. Newton born. 
John Kaptist Van Uelmoat died. 
Grotius died. 
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A.I>. 

1646 

1647 

1G48 

1650 
1651 
1664 
1655 

1657 
165J 
t 

1662 
1663 
1665 
1666 

xm 

1670 
1671 
1672 
1675 
1677 



1679 
1680 

1684 

1685 
1687 
1688 
1692 
1694 

1695 

1698 
1699 
1704 
1705 

1707 
1708 
1711 
1712 
1713 
1715 



1716 



German UmperorB. 



Leopold L 



Joseph I 



Leibnitz born. Poiret born. 

Peter Bayle born. 

Herbert of Cherbury and Mersenne 

died. 
Descartes died. 

William de Tschin^usen bom. 
J. Selden died. 
Gassendi died. Christian Thomasins 

born. 

Adrian Heerebord died. Wollaston 
bom. 

Pascal died. 

Berigard died. 

J. Clanberg and M. Schockdied. 

J. de Silhon died. 

Uealihx and J. Cocceias died. 

Sorbiere died. 

CoiniBnius died. Shaftesbury bom. 

La Mothe le Vayer died. 

Samuel Clarke born. 

Benedict Spinoza died. Thomas 
Gaie, Francis Glisson, and Harring- 
ton died. 

Christian Wolff bom. Hobbes died. 

Joseph Glanvill and La Rochefoucault 
died. 

Berkeley . bom. James ThoraastiM 
died. 

Lambert Velthuysen died. 

Henry More and Witticlkdied. 

Cud worth and Parker died. 

Bisb(^ Butler bom. 

Arnaotd and Puffendorf died. 

Francis Hutcheson and Voltaire bom. 

Nicole died. 

B. Becker and J. Pordage died. 

Frederic Merc. Van Belmont died. 

Locke and Bossuet died. 

J. Ray died. David Hartley bora. 

Bavle died. 

Sylvain Regis died. 

Tschirnhausen and Jacquelot died. 

Hume bom. 

Crosius and Rousseau bom. 

Shaftesbury died. 

Malebrancbe died. Condillac and 
Helvetius bom. 

Geliert born. 

Leibnitz died. 
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A.D. 

1718 

1719 
1720 
1721 
1722 
1723 

1724 

1727 
1728 
1729 



1731 
1732 
1733 

1735 
1736 
1740 

1742 
1743 
1744 

1745 
1747 

1748 
1751 
1752 
1753 

1754 

1755 
1756 
1767 
1758 
1759 
1762 
1764 
1765 

1766 
1768 

1760 
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Geifnan Emparort, 



Charles VII. 
Frederic 11 king 
of Pruatta. 



Fnccial. 



Joseph IL 



Au^stua Fardella died. 

Poiret and Richard Cumberland died. 

Bonnet born. 

Huet died. 

Buulatnviiiiera died. 

Adam Smith born. Richard Price 

born. 
WollaauMi died. Kant bom. Fergu- 

aon born. 
Newton died. 
Christian Thomaaius died. 
Samuel Clarke, Collins, and Buddaon 

died. 
Andrew Rudigerdied. 
Mandevilte died. 
Erasmos Darwin bom. 
W. Derham died. Joseph Prieatlej 

bora. 
Le Cleic died. Jamea Beattie bom 



Garre bora. 

Jacobi born. Paley born. 
John Baptist Vico and Joachim Laoga 
died. Piatner bom. 

Fiancis Hotcheson died. Jenoqr 
Bentham bora. 

Croosax and Berlamaqai died. 

La Mettrie died. 

Hansch died. Bishop Butler died. 

Dogmki Stewart bora. De llaistra 
bora. 

Berkeley and Christisn WoUTdied. 

Destott de Tracy born. 

Montesquieu died. Volney bora. 

Laromiguiire boriL 

David Hartley died. Cabanis bora. 

Gall born. 

Manpertinsdied. Reinhold bom. 

A lei. Banmgarten died. Pichte bora. 

M assies bora 

Reimarus died. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh bom. 

Thomas Abbt and Gotsched died. 

Bouterwek born. Azais bom. Mains 
de Biran bora. RoyerCoilard born. 

Gellert died. Keratry bora. 

Winckler, D'Argena, and Foimtf 
died. Hegel bora. 
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Chrman Emptron. 



JL.D. 

1771 
1772 
J774 

i775 

1776 
1777 

1778 
1779 
1780 



1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 

1788 " 

1789 French ReYoluUon. 

1790 Leopold U. 

1791 



1792 FraneiilL 
1793 



1796 

1798 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 

1805 
1806 
1808 
1809 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 



HeWetius died. 

Cramer died. Coleridge bom. 

Quesnay died. 

Crusius ftnd Walach died. SchellJDg 
bom. 

Hume died. Ballanche bom. 

Meyer and Lambert died. Dr. Thom- 
as Brown born. 

Voltaire and Rousseau died. 

Sulzer died. 

Condillae and Batteuzdied. De I«am- 
enais bom. 

Ernesti and Lessing died. 

Henry Home and Iseiin died. 

D'Alembert died. 

Diderot died. 

Beaumeister and Mably died. 

Meqdelsohn died. 

Hamano and FUaogieri died. 

Adam Smith, Fr. Hemsterhuys, and 

Basedow died. 
Richard Price, Daries, and Nettalbladt 

died. 
Victor Cousin born. 

Bonnet, Moritz, Beecaria, and Con- 

dorcet died. 
Berard born. 
Thomas Reid died. Theodore Jonf- 

froy bom. 
Garve died. 
Maimon died. 

Heidenreich and Darwin died. 
Engel died. 

James Beattie and Herder died. 
Kant, Joseph Priestley, and St. Mar 

tin died. 
Paley died. 
Tiedemann died. 
Bardili died. Cabanis died. 
J. A. Eberhardt and Steinbart died. 
Christian E. Schmidt died. 
J. A. H. Ulrich died. 
Fichte died. 
JPerguffon died. 
De Dalberg died. 
Platner and Campe died. 
Jacobi and Soiger died. 
Wyttenbach aiui Klein died. 
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1820 

1821 

1822 
1823 
1824 
1828 



1831 
1832 

1834 



•s. 



Dr. Thomas Brown 

Volney died. 

Feder and Buble died. 

De Maistre died. 

Eschenmayer died. 

Reinhold and Maass died. 

Maine de Biran died. 

Dagald Stewart died. 

Bouterwek died 

Gall died. 

Berard died. 

Hegel died. 

Jeremy Bentham died. 

Sir James Mackintosh d^ed. 

Coleridge died. 
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